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NOTES ON THE CHINESE OF PINANG. 


‘Tw manners and customs of the Chinese in Pinang are briefly 
Portrayed in the following notes. With slight modifications, in- 
idental to the diferent localities, I believe they form a tolerably 
correct picture of that interesting race in all parts of the Straits 
Settlement. In fact, they are 60 attached to the habits of their 
forefathers, that notwithstanding an intercourse for the last 60 
years with natives of all countries, they have jealously adhered to 
‘their ancient customs, and no doubt the European settler in China 
would recognise in the “Baba” of Pinang and his peculiarities, 
& strong resemblance to his progenitors. It is not so with the 
Mahomedan and Hindoo settlers, ‘These have gradually inter- 
mixed their religious ceremonies. To a Musjid in George Town, 
consecrated to the memory of a Mahomedan suint, both races sub- 
soribe indiscriminately »° 2 they imitate each other, as well as the 
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Chinese, on their hol 
On the continent of In 
and could not under any circumstances suffer a junction, especially 
in religious affairs. Casto is very much laid aside here, I have 
seen Mussulmen seated in the houses of orthodox Hindoos eating, 
off the same board. ‘The Hindoo also takes the Malay woman to 
wife. Such a procseding in Bengal would render him an outeast 
for ever, but here he does not lose his caste. I have seen a Hin- 
doo and Muslim bathe in the same tank, the wator from the latter's 
ody falling on the former, and vice versa, Such a sight in India 
would be a novelty indeed. 

But to return to my subject. ‘The Chinaman on landing in the 
Straits is called a “Singké” or new man or new friend, by the 
Chinchew, and “Sin Hak” by Macto men, ‘These immigrants 
are thus obtained. One or more of the Chinese merchants charter 
4 vessel and leave Pinangin April or May for Macao or Amoy. On 
arriving at the destined port, the charterer, who usually proceeds 
in the vessel as super-cargo, sets a number of agents to work. 
‘These men go about the country and cajole the unsuspecting 
people, by promises of a speedy fortune and return to their native 
land, to accept the bounty money, which varies according to the 
respectability of the victims. ‘They are then hudiled on board. 
The agents receive « dollar a head. ‘The immigrants are usually 
overerowded on shipboard but treated well on the whole. They 
arrive inthe months of January, February and March. The anchor 

scarcely cast when the resident Chinese flock on board to buy 
kés as they term it. ‘The charterer gets fora master workman, 
ither tailor, goldsmith or carpenter, 10 to 15 dollars, for a cooly 6 
to 10, fora sickly man 8 to 4 or less. ‘The Singké then agrees to 
serve for 12 months, receiving food, clothes and a few dollars for 
hia services, Should he be an expert workman and fall in with a 
generous master, he may receive more than the sum agreed on. 
Tho Singké costs 2 to 4 dollars per mensem for food and clothing. 
If not paid for they are detained on board ship (if convenient) 
or inagodown, until a purchaser turns up. Should the charterers 
be forced to the latter alternative the Singkés are not well treated. 
Complaints have been lodged before the Sitting Magistrate at 
difforout times on this ground and the Singkés were set at large 
after signing a bond promising to pay the passage money. 
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‘Their agreements are generally faithfully fulfilled ; atthe end of 
the 12 months the Singké is at liberty to enter his master’s service 
‘on a monthly stipend or to seek his livelihood elsewhere. He 
iothen admitted into one of the Hoés, and into the Kongsee of 
his tribe. Very few Chinese remain clear of the Hoés, but as 
few will acknowledge themselves members it is dificult to arrive at 
the truth. From 2 to 3,000 Chinese land annually at Pinang and 
spread from thence to Province Wellesley and the Siamese and 
‘Malay territor 

The natives of Quang-tung are more robust and hard working 
than the Fub-kien or Chin-chew and other tribes. All the carpen+ 
ters, blacksmniths, shocmakers, and other laborious tradesmen are 
of the first; a few are goldsmiths, tailors and shopkeepers; they are 
excellent squatters and may be called pioneers to the Chin-chews. 
After completing their 12 months servitude as Singkés, many get an 
advance of money from their friends, soon clear a piece of forest 
and, plant vegetables, plantains and indigo at first, and eventual 
ly spice trees. After felling the jungle the ground is measured, 
boundaries fixed, and a grant obtained from the Government 
Land Office, The returns are so slow, that in a few years they 
are forced to sell their grants to satisfy creditors. Chin-chew men 
are the usual purchasers. ‘The plantations which are at present in 
the hands of Chin-chew shopkeepers, were made by Quantung men. 
‘These last indulge in arrack and opium and gamble & litle. 

‘Fub-kien or Chin-chew men are tailors, goldsmiths, shopkeepers, 
merchants and owners of spice plantations, and constitute the 
most wealthy portion of the native inhabitants. ‘They are much 
addicted to gaming and opium. 

‘A great many gamblers have been arrested and punished of late, 
who with few exceptions were natives of Fuhkien. Some of the 
most respectable, itis said, hold n the profits of the gaming 
houses. When a Quantung man imbibes the spirit of gambling, 
hhe is the more inveterate of the two, stakes higher, and will play 
away all he possesses; he is looked for eagerly in the hells by the 
former, who are cool and wary. 

Marriage. 

Should the immigrant be successfal in his career he naturally 
provides himself with a wife. His courtship and marriage are 
thus conducted. He must first apply to a professional bride-seeker 
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cor matrimonial agent, who makes enquiries, and after finding an 
unmarried girl, whose parents are anxious to get rid of her, he 
sees her and waits on the young man with a description of the 
‘young lady and her family ; should they be approved of, prelimi- 
navies are entered into by his sending his intended a gold ring— 
she returns a gold hair pin or other jewels and they are then 
Dettothed. A fortune teller is consulted, who fixes the day, and 
‘a sum ia agreed upon to be paid to the parents of the bride. 

A leg of roast pork, some dollars, 2 bottles of arrack, 2 ducks, 
2 fowls, a small box containing a paper filled up by the astrolo- 
ger, in which he mentions the propitious day, and 2 candles 
ornamented with colored paper, are placed on Birman trays and 
conveyed by the agent to the girl's house. 

She accepts one fowl, a duck, a slice of the pork, all the money 
and the candles, which are lighted at the birth of the first male 
child. Prayer is then offered to the family Tokong or Guardian 
deity, which is usually the picture of Confucius, or one of their 
deified countrymen or women, and the agent is told that the bride 
lect will be ready to receive her betrothed on the happy day. 

In the interim the parents of the girl prepare her clothes and 
the bridegroom his house for her reception. On the marriage 
day prayer is offered to their respective Tokongs, and the man 
sends as much money as he can afford on a brass plate, together 
with 4 candles (one pair has a bird cut out in colored paper pasted 
on it, the other @ dragon), a piece of paper containing the girl’s 
name, the names of her patents, their ages and the birth place of 
‘ach, another paper containing the same particulars regarding the 
bridegroom and his family, dry fish in or 8 Birman plates, fruit of 
all descriptions, a silk sarong, 2 cotton sarongs, 2 pieces of white 
‘and 2 pieces of black cloth, 5 or 6 pairs of men’s shoes, 5 or 6 pairs 
‘of women's shoes, 2 fowls, 2 ducks, a roast pig and a roasted goat, 
‘on several plates. The girl accepts 2 sarongs, 2 pairs of shoes, a 
piece of the pig, a fowl and duck, some fruit, the paper referring 
to her husband and a pair of candles. She returns the remainder, 
‘accompanied by a pair of shoes, fan, a silk tie for his trowsers, a 
pune, 2 dollars, 5 gold buttons, 2 pomegranates tied together 
with silk thread and 2 bottles of lime juice, as a present from 
herself, and she places @ rupee in each ear of the pig. After this 
the agent conducts the bridegroom and his friends to the bride's 
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hhouse. Six meo, dressed in long coats and peaked hats, receive 
them at the door and lead the bridegroom to the Tokong, which 
he worships ; they then point to seat, which he takes. A little 
boy, dressed like the men, now enters with several cups of tea 
which he presents to the guests, every cup is emptied at a signal, 
cigars are then smoked and siri chewed. ‘The boy then leads the 
bridegroom to the door of the bride’s room, and the girl comes 
out to receive them. ‘This is the first meeting and should the girl 
be hideous the young man’s feelings may be more easily imagined 
than described. 

They then descend to the Tokong and worship together 5 the men 
then points to the door and the girl walks out, he points to the car- 
riage, which she enters, followed by 2 young girls. They then go 
to the bridegroom's house. On leaving the residence of her 
parents, a great number of crackers are fired off for good luck, 
On reaching her future home, the husband comes to the earriage 
oor, strikes the handle once with his fan and opens the door, he 
then points to the door of his house which the girl enters. They 
‘then worship his Tokong and the man points to an upper room 
in which a repast is spread. ‘Two hard boiled eggs are placed on 
a plate in the centre of the table. ‘The husband and wife seat 
themselves opposite each other, the latter takes a chop stick and 
points to one of the dishes, the former does the same, and in like 
manner all the food is pointed at, when the man takes one of 
the eggs and descends to the company, and the gir! takes the other 
and follows. ‘The husband then strips himself of his holiday suit 
and the marriage is completed. ‘Three days afterwards they worship 
at their Tokong and then go to the house of the bride's parents 
for the purpose of worshipping their Tokong. Should the hus- 
band have parents, a chair is placed on each side of the Tokong 
for them, the bride gives a cup of tea to the husband’s mother, 
and the husband hands a cup to the father, they then smoke 
tobacco and eat siri. The newly married couple now prostrate 
themselves before the Tokong and must remain there till cheir 
parents take hold of their hands and raise them up. The hus- 
band’s mother makes the bride a present, the father does thesame, 
and after this the whole family kow-tow to the Tokong. During the 
three days afler marriage, all the friends of the couple send money 
to them. On the third day, after having worshipped at the house 
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of the wife's parents as above described, they give a feast at which 
all the people who have sent monty are entitled to attend, but 
those who have not sent money cannot attend, unless invited in 
writing. Fob-kien people feast at 7 7. x, Macao or Quang- 
tang people at 4p. 9. After dinner the husband takes his friends 
to see his wife, they sit, eat siri, and drink tea with her; she 
then takes a cup of brandy or arrack in her hand, and one of 
his visitors put the following questions to her:—What is the arrack 
or brandy (as the case may be) made of? ‘The name of her tribe, 
her father’s name, his profession and any other questions be may 
think fit. To these questions suitable answers are dictated by the 
older females of the family. The questioning friend drinks his 
arrack. Another questions her, and so on till all have put a few 
{questions to her on various subjects. She then tastes ber cup and 
every man is in duty bound to empty hie. Tea is now handed 
pound and she is examined as to her domestic aoquirements; 
after smoking and eating siri the company retire, giving the bride 
presents of gold ornaments, money orany other gift. 

‘On the expiry of 12 days the girl's parents give an entertainment 
to which the newly married couple are invited. After regaling 
themselves the girl most return home, before the servants or others 
jn the house light fires, as if smoke should appear from the roof 
efore her return itis considered an unlucky omen. On the next 
day the parents dine with them. On returning home from her 
father’s, two sugar canes are put on the roof of her carriage. At 
tthe end of a month she pays her parents a visit, which ends all the 
ceremonies. 

Child-birth. 

[At the birth of the first male child the two candles first sent 
by the husband are lighted, and one month after the birth, the 
friends of the father meet together, drink arrack and chew siri. 
‘There are no religious ceremonies attending the birth of « child. 

Domestic habits. 

‘Their domestic habits are similar to ours. In the lower and 
middling classes, the females of the family cook and attend to the 
comforts of the men. The rich employ menials to perform those 
Guties, but few in Pinang come under the last class. At daylight 
the servant, should there be one, or one of the family, lights a fow 
jomaticks, comes to the front of the house and bows to the sky. 
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‘This they assert is in honor of God. This isthe only worship they 
render the great Creator, during the day. The servant then kow- 
tows to the Tokong and places the lighted sticks in stands that 
are placed before the god for that purpose. A fow are also stuck 
{nto niches at the outer door. 

‘The Tokong is usually a picture, but some have an image repre- 
senting the same character, which is placed on a shelfin the princi- 
pal room, ‘The house is then opened out and swept; the men go to 
their respective duties and the women prepare breakfast. In town 
they breakfast between 7 and 8, lunch at 11 or 12 and dine bet- 
ween 3 and 4; their meals do not vary much, the breakfast is a5 
heavy as dinner. Ona plantation the coolies breakfast at 6 A. a. 
and go to work, lunch at 11 and dine after work at 6 v. at. ‘They 
are assembled by the sound of a cow’s hora, which is aleo used to 
collect neighbours in cases of emergency, such as an attack of'robe 
bers, or to resist the police, as a warrant is seldom executed by a 
man without the coolies attempting a rescue. In 
situuted near the jungle, horns are blown all night to 
Reali ds ai boners, tye ata snd ap sedi all Ga, 
for a Chinese seldom drinks cold water. ‘They bathe frequently 
and at all hours, It is said if new arrivals negleot doing so they 
invariably get ulcerated legs which sometimes prove incurable. 

In their leisure hours the women amuse themselves by making 
purses, ornaments for bed hangings, children’s caps and other 
faney articles. ‘The men amuse themselves with cards, dominoes, 
chessand draughts, These are somewhat similar to the games play- 
‘ed by Europeans. At chess no figures are used except dranghis- 
men, with Chinese characters eut on them, denoting those figures. 
‘Women do not join in these amusements. Young men are fond. 
of flying kites, made to represent birds, ships, animals, men and 
reptiles ; a bow is usually attached to each, the strings of which 
vibrate on its passage through the air and produce a curious 
sound. When a great number are afloat their appearance is very 
enlivening. 

Some perfirst on u voll goth with thes stayiy Wich thy 
accompany with their voices in a shrill falsetto, most disagreeable 
toa musical ear. 

‘A. small fife is sometimes heard, but it is not a favourite instra- 
ment, They have got the fiddle from their Portuguese neighbours 
and can play a great number of fandangoes. They have very good 
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cars for muric and will, if thrown with European performers, catch 
their tunes very correctly. ‘The tunes usually played are borrow- 
‘ed from the Thestre,—there is not much variety in them ; to me 
they appear alike, 

‘They have no manly games. Boys jom the Malays in their 
pastime of foot-ball and the Klings in a game resembling “ pri- 


soners base.”” 
Worskipping the Dead. 

Every family goes to the graves of its ancestors twice a year. 
Eatables of various kinds are placed at the foot of each grave, 
with chopsticks,—joss sticks are lighted and stuck in the ground, 
each person takes a few in both hands and kow-tows to the ground 
twice, sacred paper is burnt (square pieces of brown paper with a 
piece of silver or gold tinsel pasted in the centre), after burning the 
paper kow-towing is repeated; while doing so they say, “onsuch a 
day we your descendants or relatives come to worship you, protect 
and guard us,” or words to that effect. In the meantime the ghosts 
of the departed are supposed to enjoy themselves over the eatables, 
—when they are satisfied, their children retarn home and demolish 
the tood left by the spirits. 





Burial. 

When a Chinese dies, the face only is washed and the body is 
dressed in a suit of clean clothes ; holy peperis burned and lighted 
candles placed at the feet, joss sticks are also lit and placed round 
the body ; coffin is then bought and the body put in. In some 
families coffins are stored ready for use. Should the deceased have 
any children, they, or if be is unmarried, the nearest relatives, dress 
in sack-cloth, undo their queues end make themselves look as miser- 
le as possible. A little before the coffin is removed to the burial- 
ground tables are spread with eatables, and a priest attends to 
Perform the ceremony, which is thus conducted. The relatives 
‘acting as chief mourners, have joss sticks placed in their hands and 
‘they are made to kow-tow and prostrate themselves before the 
tables, while the priest stands at one side ringing a small bell, 
and chantiog verses in a monotonous low tone. After keeping up 
the ringing and kow-iowing for about half an hour, eoolies lift the 
coffin and it is carried to the grave. This is no easy task, as the oof- 
fins are very heavy andit generally takes 30 to 40 men to lift them. 
‘The Chinese method of lifting heavy weights bas been so minutely 
described by Mr Thomson, in his description of the building of 
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the Horsburgh Light-house, that it would be superfluous to attempt 
it again, 

At the grave the worship is repeated and the" coffin buried 
after which a substantial repast is partaken of and the party returns 
home. At the house of mourning 2 lanterns of bamboo, covered 
with white cloth on which Chinese characters are writen, are hung 
at the door, for an uncertain period of from seven days to a month, 
after which they and other paper ornaments used at the funeral are 
burnt; a week after, the family goes to the grave, again in 100 
days and then twice a year. 

The male relatives of persons deceased, if Chin-chews, are not 
allowed to wear colored clothing for 12 months but must appear 
in white. 

‘The women dress in black. After 100 days those that can 
afford it have the image of the deccased, and a small house and 
farniture, made with paper and tinsel, burnt at the door. Macao 
men do not practice the last ceremonies, but merely worship at the 
grave, as above described. 

Festivals 

The festivals which the whole community celebrate are, first—the 
‘New Year; which commences on the 90th of the 12th Moon and 
concludes on the 16th of the First Moon, ‘The principal days are 
the 90th and the Ist to the Sth, inclusive, and the 16th and 16th 
days, on which days public worship is conducted at the temple 
by the priests. 

‘The temple is built on a piece of ground in Pitt Street, granted 
by Government to the Chinese for religious purposes; it was 
erected about 60 years ago and enlarged $0 years afterwards. ‘The 
older part consists of a hall 40 feet square, having a paved 
terrace in front, on which stands two lions and an um in which 
hholy paper is burnt. The lions are painted green, red and black. 
Before the entrance to the hall a substantial railing is placed to 
Keep out the mob on great days, when it is necessary for the priests 
alone to worship. Within the rail, on the right hand side, the 
names of the crectors, with the respective sums subscribed by each, 
are cut on a piece of granite which is letinto the wall. ‘The front 
of the building is decorated with carved work, geudily painted. 
‘There are three doors leading into the hall ; over the centre is a 
black board which bears the words “Kong Hok Keong” which 
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indicate that the building was erected by Macao and Chin-cl 
men conjointly. Over each side door 2 boys are represented holding 
up a China mace (2 brass coin with s square liole cut out of the 
centre). There is nothing striking in the appearance of the en- 
trance. Several Kongsee houses, especially one lately ereoted by the 
Sin Neng, have magnificent fronts. The tiles and rafters are ex- 
‘posed and the pillars supporting the roof come down very awkward- 
ly on either side of the altar. In the centre, with its back to the 
‘wall, is a sort of house containing 6 images, the principal is called 
“Kwan yim hwat chia” the virgin of the lotus flower. The second 
‘figure is “Ma chow po,” the patroness of the virgins, and the remain- 
ing four are attendants. The house or box in which they are placed 
‘may be closed on both sides so that a devout worshipper may enter 
‘and seclude himself from the gaze of the multitude. In the front 
of the house, a hole about 5 feet square is left open from which the 
‘gods command a view of the urn and China Street. It is supposed 
they are particulary gratified by a fine prospect, and the Chinese 
‘therefore endeavoured to bay up the ground in Beach Street facing 
the temple, so as to keep it free of buildings. A bargain could not 
‘be struck and the owner has since erected a fine dwelling house, 
which nearly shuts out Province Wellesley, but they console them- 
selves by declaring the bouse unlucky and under the Gods’ curse. 

About 3 feet from the Tokong’s house stands an altar on which 
is placed an oblong metal urn for joss-sticks. On each side of the 
altar there is a wooden stand with a circular top having spikes on 
which candles are struck, two pieces of bamboo about a foot long 
‘each, containing 100 slips of bamboo, bearing Chinese characters 
referring to the 60 drawers. Two sets of bamboo lots. About 4 feet 
from the altar stands a long table on which is placed a wooden 
‘vase for joss-sticks. Before the table is an oblong stand with spikes 
for candles. About a foot from the latter are two square red 
fables. To the right is suspended a large bell, and on the left a 
‘drum, which are sounded on some of the great feast days, 

From the roof is suspended 12 lanterns of different shapes, gifts 
of wealthy shop-keepers. In one a light has been burning for 
several years. 

On either side of the hall stands are placed, in which are fixed 
staves surrounded by representations of the sun, moon, an axe, a 
sword and a dragon. 
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‘Near the bell 
contains a question on certain subjects corresponding to the bamboo 
slips that are placed on the altar. 

‘The new hall is about 40 feet square and is separated from the 
old one by an open paved courtyard, also 40 fect square. Tt 
contains images of the arch guardian of heaven, the charitable 
‘commander-in-chief and the other gods worshipped on certain days, 
to be enumerated hereafter. The hall contains lanterns, altars, 
urns, candlesticks &o. as in the first. On the back of the first 
hall one of their deified philosophers is sketched, attended by 7 or 
8 worshippers, and eymbols similar to those used in the temple. 

An open yard divides both temples from the Priests’ quarters, 
where they have a sleeping room, cook-house and chapel with a 
Tamber room 

In the new temple, under the charitable commanderin-chief, is 
the figure of a tiger which is propitiated by good feeds, to no 
effect it would appear, judging from the number of Chinese 
devoured in the Province by these animals. 

At present there are 3 priests attached to the temple, who are 
natives of Fubkien, and who are paid by subscriptions; they also 
receive a dollar for each funeral and Wayang. 

Two Loo-choos are elected annually, who collect money for 
wayangs and festivals, When any manis desirous of undertaking 
any enterprise, the two virgins must be consulted, and if they do 
not return a favourable answer the project is abandoned, whatever 
it may be. The goddess opinion is thus obtained;—the bamboo 
containing the slips is shaken till one of them drops out; the lots— 
which are two pieces out from the roots of the bamboo in the 
spe of cashoo nuts, having a flat convex side,—are thrown in the 
ir and if they fall with both convex or both flat sides upper- 
most, the slips are shaken and lois thrown over again till one 
‘convex and one flat side appear uppermost, this is sometimes done 
hhalf a dozen times before the question is asked. When the image 
is favourable to the enquiry, the slip of bamboo is taken to the 
priest who looks at the characters and opens the drawer it refers 
to, from which a slip of colored paper containing the question is 
taken. The inquirer then takes the paper and puts it into a box 
which stands near the images,—the lots are again thrown up and 
tho inquirer must be satisfied with the first answer. 

‘The following festivals are celebrated at the time of the New 
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‘Year;—New Year's Eve 30th of the 12th moon,—New Year's 
day Ist of the Ist moon ;—Emperor of Heaven's day, 9th of the 
st moon; Children’s feast or kuda api, 15th of the Ist moon. 

Early on the mornings of these days and on all feast days, the 
mea flock to the temple with holy paper, candles and joss sticks, 
the former is burnt in the urn, outside the building, the two Inst 
before the images. In each house food is placed before the 
Tokong for three or four days and crackers let off from 3 or 4 in 
the morning till late at night Large lanterns are hung before 
‘each door end lighted nightly. 

Gambling is rife in all quarters. The sceno at night in the 
Chinese part of the town is very exciting. ‘Thousands of transpa- 
rent lanterns of all colors, covered with figures and characters, 
line the sides of the streets. Men and women walk to and fro 
Aressed in clean holy-day suits. Chinese and Malay music break 
‘on the ear as some merry party passes in hired carriages. Groups 
of Chinese are listening to fortune-tellers. Children decked out 
in fantastic clothing, are drawn about in carts. Here an excited 
group is listening attentively to a street reader, who is reciting the 
‘account of some great incident that occurred thousands of years 
ago. There an immense crowd is amused with the tricks of « lad 
dressed in a strange catterpillar-looking disguise, with a monstrous 
head having a faint resemblance to a tiger,—who jumps about and 
howls, accompanied by the most unearthly music; this is called 
the game of tigers. The figure is a great deal more like the Great 
Sea Serpent in Punch than that animal. On each side of the 
street, stalls are placed illuminated with colored lanterns, behind 
which Faki sits retailing sweets of all descriptions and attracting 
the passer by, by knocking two pieces of wood together. And 
from the pathway merry parties may be seen in the shops, enjoy- 
ing themselves at cards, music, songs and other amusements, 

‘New Year's Day is the only holiday in our acceptation of the 
term, ason all other festivals work is carried on. ‘The next genera] 
festival takes place in the 3rd Moon when the dead are worship- 
ped. Ths manner in which this is done has been described under 
‘the head of domestic habits. On the Sth of the 5th Moon a deified 
magistrate is worshipped. In former years some ceremonies used 
to take place in boats but they are now entirely discontinued. 

‘From the Ist to the 30th day of the 7th Moon, evil spirits are 
conciliated. Daring this month they are supposed to wander 
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about and if not propitiated plague the offenders with divers pains 
and aches and more serious mishaps. 

Long tables are spread with all the delicacies of the season and 
placed near the temple, and in other convenient spots, exposed to 
the open air or under sheds. ‘These feasts cost a great deal of 
money. The tables are ornamented with artificial flowers, fish 
and fruits, and are well worth seeing. 

‘The following feasts are celebrated exclusively at the temple : ~ 

‘The Virgin of Lotus flower, on the 19th of the 2nd moon. 

The Arch-guardian of Heaven, on the 3rd of the 3rd moon. 

Day of the first Priest, 8th of the 4th moon. 

Charitable Commander-in-Chief, 18th of the Srd moon. 

Priest who died in celibacy, 19th of the 6th moon. 

On the 15th of the 8th moon a general holiday is kept. 

On the 19th of the 9h moon, a priest who died in celibacy 
is worshipped. 

‘The three following days are celebrated 
teachers, learned men and philosophers a 

‘The inventor of letters’ day, 3rd of the 3rd moon. 

Confucius’ day, on the 27th of the &th moon. 

Confucius’ birth-day, on the 4th of the 11th moon. 

The inventor of carpentry is worshipped by the carpenters only 
on the 18th of the 6th moon. His image is carried in procewsion 
by the fraternity from the house of the ex-Loo-choo to the Temple, 
‘and thence to the new chief’s house, where it remains for 12 months. 
For several evenings tho public are treated with a wayang, which 
is paid for by the carpenters. A company of superior actors 
‘was here at the last anniversary and they were hired to play for 
8 nights at 120 dollars a-night. On mentioning the Chinese game 
of Tigers, I am reminded of the manner in which the “Gamin” 
or Jawi Pukan of Pinang, (a mixed breed between a Kling or 
Bengalee and the Malay) personates that auimal. In the Moho- 
rum feast several of these men go about with their bodies paint- 
ed like tigers, a tail stuck on bebind, ands chain round the 
waist, which is held by others who are supposed to be their 
Keepers. They are generally muscular, clean made fellows and 
imitate the movements of a wild beast admirably. They carry 
the resemblance o far and work themselves up to such a pitch 
of excitement, that if a live kid is thrown to them they will 
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seize it, tear the poor creature to pieces and suck the blood. 
‘There are families thet bear the soubriquet of tigers. ‘The child 
is taught to personate the animel by the father as soon as the 
former is strong enough to bear the fatigue. On going round the 
town and country they collect a great deal of money and are allow- 
‘ed to seize any articles of food that may be exposed for sale on the 
road side. T have scen a tiger in passing down a very short street, 
collect a great number of cocoanats, sugar canes, cakes and sweat- 
meats. On the last Moboram day a tiger was displaying his 
agility to the wondering crowd near the Data Kramat, had ab- 
stracted several articles from various stalls, and was about to take 
‘8 cocoanut from the stand of a young Malay, evidently a raw hand 
from the Province, who did not or would not see the joke; master 
tiger put his paw on the nut and was aboat to roll it away when 
hho was surprised by an ominous shake of the head,—that and the 
sight of a thick stick the Malay carried under his arm, made the 
royal animal hesitate, he exeayed several times, but stil the same 
pportentous shake of the head appalled him. Not a word was said 
by the but there was no mistaking his eye, it seemed to 
say “try it my good fellow, and you shall feel the weight of this 
stick.” ‘The tiger at length, not anxious to measure his strength 
with the stardy chap before him, very wisely sneaked off to the 
next stall, where a better tempered fellow presided, followed by 
shouts of laughter from the crowd. 
Kongsees and Hots. 

‘The Chinese of Pinang may be divided into 2 classes, the 
‘Macao and Chinchew. The former includes Kehs and Ahyas. 
‘The latter are natives of Fahkien and the north western provinces. 
Keb-langs and Abyas come from the province of Quangtung on 
the borders of Fuhkien. Nearly all the former belong to the city 
of Kisying and ite environs. The latter are from Chao-chau-fa 
and the neighbouring towns. 

‘Macao men are divided into 7 great Kongsees or Friendly 
Societies or clubs, viz:—Sin Neng, Hiong Shan, Chen Sang, Ku 
Yin Chew, Chong-far, Win Tai Kwan and seven lesser Kongsees 
—Nam Hoi, Sen Tek, Poon Ngwi, San Wi, San Oon, Hok 
San, Howi Peng. 

These clubs must be distinguished from the Hoés or Triad 
Societies, from which they materially differ; they are however 
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confounded by Europeans. Kongsees are formed by men of the 
same town, village or district and no other natives are admitted. 
The above titles are the names of certain localities in the province 
of Quangtung. ‘The seven first clubs have houses, with rooms for 
their sick and indigent, where they are lodged and fed, and on 
dying are buried at the expense of the Kongsoe. They have no 
‘ath of secrecy or signs to distinguish each other. Each member 
subscribes according to his means. A certain number are annually 
elected trustees, who collect subscriptions and the rents of houses 
that may be bequeathed to the club. One man is elected chief for 
the year, into whose hands the trustees pay the funds collected, 
he is called the Loo-choo. On the day of election the members, 
of the Kongsee meet at the Kongsee house, and each man’s name 
is written on a separate piece of paper, which is rolled up tightly 
and laid ina box. A. pair of lots (described before) are thrown 
into the sir before the Tokong, if they fall with a flat and convex 
side uppermost, three times successively, one of the papers is 
unrolled and the man whose name appeers becomes the Loo-choo 
for the ensuing year, In the same manner the Trustees or Tow- 
Kays are chosen. On the election clo 
ian deity of the particular Kongseo, is removed from the ex-Loo- 
choo’s to the new chief's house, where it remains for a twelve- 
month, ‘The removal is attended with a grand procession, all the 
members march in rich dresses, preceded by the image, which 
is carried on a sort of chair, and coolies carrying benners and 
symbols. In the evening the public is gratified with a wayang, 
and if it happens to be a rich club it is repeated for several nights, 
‘The only religious ceremony these clubs indulge in, is the wor- 
shipping of the dead once year; the ceremony is similar to that 
performed by private individuals. To a foreigner the whole affair 
seems to be got up for the purpose of feasting. ‘The night preced- 
ing the day on which they celebrate the above festival, pige, fowls 
‘and ducks are slaughtered and cooked, and a party of musicians 
perform for several hours at the door of the Kongsee house. 
Early in the morning the food, with arrack and other rin 
sont to the burial ground, and the members follow ; after the cere~ 
mony is concluded they eat, drink and gamble. On some occasions 
when soveral Kongsees meet in the country fights ensue, and 
severe blows are given. On the Srd moon of this year the Sin 
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‘Neng Kongsee and Hye Sen HoS quarrelled at Poh, several 
men were dangerously wounded, much property destroyed and the 
‘two clabs involved themselves in a law suit which has not yet 
concluded, 6 months after the fight. A great deal of ill nature 
hhas been displayed on both sides, a Hye San man was plundered 
of a very large sum of money, and several grown trees ofa Sin 
‘Neng man were destroyed. 

‘The Chin-chew men do not divide themselves thus, but each 
“Sch” or tribe has a club of its own, conducted exactly as the 
Macao clubs. The only difference is that Chin-chew will admit 
‘Macao men of the same tribe; while the latter are more exclusive 
and will not admit a stranger. ‘There are a great many Chin-chew 
Kongsees;—the principal are:—Long Say Tong, established by 
the Seh Lee; Leong San Tong by the Seh Khoo; Kew Leong Tong 
by the Seh Tan; Poe Soo Tong by the Seh Cheah. 

Country born Chinese have a club called Sip Gee Seeah ; they 
lect 12 Towkays or trastecs. 

In addition to these Kongsees there are five Hoés or Tried 
Societies, viz:—The Gee Hin, Ho Seng, Hye San, Chinchin (or 
ying) To-pe-Kong. The two first approach nearer to the famous 
‘Triad Society of China then the last three. ‘The Gee Hin corres- 
ponds with the Tien Teh Hoé, or heaven and earth fraternity. 
‘The term Tien Teh is also used as a name for the deity. 

The three last have been formed in Pinang and differ but 
slightly from the others. ‘The whole five may be considered one, 
having different names and separate rules for internal manage- 
ment, and although some of the signs differ, they are known to all 
the Hoés. 

The separation was evidently caused for convenience sake, by 
cach tribe, if we may judge fom the apparent exlusivenes of 
each 

‘The Gee Hin is principally composed of Macto men though 
professing universality. 

Ho Seng admits all classes, and even Malays, Portuguese, 
Klings and Jawi Pukans belong to it. 

‘Hye San is composed of Keh 

‘To-pe-kong, nearly all Babas and Chin-chews. 

Chinchin composed of Chin-chews and all classes. 

The Gee Hin is said to number about 15,000 members in 
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Pinang and Province Wellesley;, but this amount is not to be 
epenided on, as the number given by several members of the Hoé 
‘varies from one to twenty thousand. Ho Seng from 3 to 5,000; 
Chinchin 2 to 8,000; To-pe-kong 3 to 4,000; Hye San 1 to 
2,000. Females are not admitted. 

A very intelligent Malay Haji, who was educated at the Pro- 
testant Free School, and was well known at one time es a prominent 
member of several Hoés, gave me the following particulars 
regarding his initiation and the object and construction of the Socie- 
ty he belonged to. On his telling me his story, I asked if he was 
not afraid to divalge the secrets, after taking an oath of fidelity ? 
‘He replied, no—that beirg a Mahomedan, he did not consider the 
Chineseoath binding—that he was notsworn on the Koran and there- 
fore did not eare; that for three or four years past he had deserted 
the fraternity because his chief priest considered it to be contrary 
to their feith to belong to it, and he was then expiating his former 
wickedness by frequently attending the Musjid and implicitly 
obeying the injunctions of the Koran. I cannot vouch for the trath 
ofhis statement, but give it verbatim. ‘The Pungbuln’s statement, 
which follows, corroborates the story in some points, and alludes to 
the Haji as being the principal initiator on the night of his admit- 
tance:— 

Any person wishing to enter a Hoé signifies his intentions 
to one of the members, who tells the chie for Thoo Ah Koo 
who enters his name in a book. When a sufficient number are 
desirous of entering, a night for the initiation is fixed. When the 
night arvives, the members of the Hoé assemble in the principal 
room of the house and the candidates ave put into an adjoining 
apartment} each man pays 25 cents, and his name is entered in the 
books of the Hos. At thedoor lending into thehallstand twomen, 
armed with swords and dressed in rich sitk clothes, omamented with 
divers figures of dragons, birds &e ; half a dozen lighted joss slicks 
are given tocach candidatx ‘They now aivance in couples to the 
door, theirright arms bared, and, if Chinese, their queues opened 
‘out, they are not allowed to stand upright but must advance in 
a stooping posture. On arriving at the door the following questions 
are put by the guards to each person : 

Q. What do you desire by entering the Hoé? 

A. 1 wish to become a brother of yours. 
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Who told you to come? 

A. Leame of my own accord, no one told me to come, 

What do you hold those joss sticks for? 

A. [wish to pray and swear before the Hoé, that I will obey 
all its orders. 

‘The candidates are then allowed to enter the hall in whioh is 
found a table before the Tokong spread with eatables. A priest 
stands to the left (or one personating a priest.) The Thoo Ah Koo 
stands on the right. 

‘The second grade, called Jee-ko, sit in chairs on the right. The 
‘third grade or Sam-ko on the left.. The fourth grade or ordinary 
‘members, called brothers, stand on either side, and in front. 

‘The candidates are then brought to the head of the table and 
are made to worship; this is done by stooping down three or four 
times and raising both hands with the joss sticks over the head. 
Each candidate says that he will strictly obey all orders of the 
Hoé and will not reveal to any one what he may see or hear. 
‘The priest then takes up a large book and says, “you come here 
unsolicited and wish to become brother, and you have sworn 
before the God, that you will strictly obey all orders and reveal 
nothing that you may see or hear this night?” All the candidates 
reply in the affirmative. The priest then says, “I will now read 
‘the rules of this Hoé”. 

“ You will not reveal the proceedings of our meetings to any but 
1 brother. 

“You must not cheat a brother orsteal from him, you must not 
seduce the wife, daughter or any female relative of a brother. 

“You must not injure his character or disturb his peace of mind 
in any way. 

« Ifyou break any of these rales, you mustcome before the Hoé to 
be punished and on no account must yon go to the police or to the 
Supreme Court. The Hoé have the power of flogging you or 
imposing any other punishment they please. 

Ifyou commit any serious crime like murder, robbery &e, we 
will have nothing to do with you. Yon will be dismissed from 
the Hoé, and no brother will receive you into his house. 

“If a brother commits the most serious crime, you must not in. 
form against him, but, at the same time, you must not interfere with 
‘or obstruct the officers of justice in arresting him. 
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“Ifa guilty brother is caught by the police, you must not agsiet 
in getting him off. But should the brother be innocent, you 
must make every exertion to get him 

“If you see a brother make a signal, itis your duty to answer it; 
if in need of assistance you must grant it, (Many other rules exist 
but the Haji had forgotten them.) 

“The following signs that will be shown you, mustnot be revealed — 

“ Tfabout to be assaulted in the street, roll up the right sleeve or 
the right leg of the trowsers, or hold the right arm over the head 
with the fingers spread out, 

“You will wrap your tail round the head and {uck the end in 
over the right ear, or at the back, leaving the tassel hanging 
down. 

“If you are making a bargein with a man and wish to find out 
if he is a brother, push the article you are bargaining about with 
the back of your hand if you do not agree to the price, if you do, 
seize it with threo fingers of the right hand. 

“ When you salute the Thoo-ah-koo, you must touch his thumb 
with yours. With a Jee-ko and Sam-ko touch the frst finger of 
his hand with your thumb. 

“On shaking hands with a brother, or fourth grade, place your 
‘thumb on the back of his hand and your first finger along the 
Palm of his. 

“On entering a house, if you wish to be known, put your right 
foot in first over the tresh-hold and look up.” 

A handkerchief placed round the neck, and tied in the front 
with two knots, with the ends left hanging down, denotes a mem 
ber of the Gee Hin, Junks on meeting at sea have a peculiar 
way of placing their sails and flags, so as to show what Hoé they 
belong to. 

After enumerating all the signs and signals, which are too nus 
merous for any petson to remember, every member pricks the 
middle finger of the right hand and drops a litle blood into a 
bowl of arrack and each candidate is obliged to do the same. 
After this every member present drinks out of the bowl and 
the candidates are saluted as brethren. 

Each newly initiated brother now pays a dollar and ton cents, 
gets a seal or chop on silk or paper, and he is then entitled to all 
the privileges of the fraternity, 
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‘The Gee Hin and Ho Seng are nearly alike in their signe 

To show yourself a member of the To-pe-kong, draw the right 
Ihend across the mouth, and if in want of aid in a street row, hold 
the right arm up with the hand closed and point the thumb ap- 
wards. On refusing any thing push it away with the open hand. 

Several months after hearing the Hji’s story, I was on a visit 
to one of the country Police Thannabs, and recollecting a report 
that all the Mahomedan male inhabitants of the village bad enter- 
ed the HoSeng Hof, I took the opportunity of questioning the 
Punghala, a highly respectable man, the son of a Haji named 
‘Haji Bruni, he having been a native of Borneo. This man left 
some property and a large family, who are very influential. ‘The 
Punghalu without any hesitation admitted it was quite true that 
About two or three years ago all the Mahomedan male inliabitants 
did join the Ho Seng, he being one of the number. 

‘As soon as Abdul Gunny, the priest, heard of it, he repaired to 
the spot and assembled them all. He declared that they had all 
become Kafirs by joining Heathens, and if they did not recant, 
he would close the Mugjid, take the presiding priest away from 
the village, and excommunicate thom all. On this they immediately 
renounced the Hoé and by the usual ceremonies were re-admitted 
into Islamism. 

‘The following is the Punghulu’s account of his initiation, but he 
said it was so long ago and not having been to a Hoésince, he 
could not furnish a detailed account of the transaction, or the oath, 
signs, &e. “With 200 Malays or moro I was persuaded to join 
the HoSeng Hoé. On the night of our initiation wo assembled 
in the plantation of the chicf of that Hfoé in the village. An attap 
shed was lighted up, and a table spread with food was placed before 
apicture. ‘Two men with noked swords stood at the entrance of 
the shed and held them over-head in the shape ofa triangle, which 
each candidate hail to pass under; we had then to swear that we 
‘would not reveal any of the secrets or signs that would be commu- 
nicated to us, All I ean now recollect is that we were to call each 
other brother. 

“We were not to 
or fiend of a brother. 

“Ifa false charge was brought against a brother we were to 
make every exertion to get him free. But if a brother was 














jure the wife, daughter or any female relation 
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arrested on a true charge, the law was to take ils course. 

“If in a row and in want of assistance raise the right arm or 
roll up the right sleeve or one leg of the trowsers. 

“On setting tea before a man, place three cups in a row, if he 
takes the middle cup he is a member of the Ho-Seng. 

“The ceremony of initiation was conducted in the Chinese lan- 
guage, which the Panghula did not understand, but He . 
conducted the business and interpreted the orders and signs.” ‘Tha 
‘Haji mentioned by the Punghulu was my informant as stated 
above. 

Daring the day I paid the chief of the Ho Seng a visit and 
alluded to his having admitted the Malays into his Hoé and 
their subsequent recantation, He denied their having been admitted 
into the Hoé, but said that they bad only formed a elub to.aeist each 
other against the adjacent villages. This of course was to put the 
Panghula (who was present) off the scent. If it had been merely 
f local club it is not likely that the Haji would have gone eleven 
tiles from town to assist in the ceremony. 

‘Tho Hoé have two great days in the year, viz:—in the Sra 
moon, when they worship the dead, and in the 7th moon, when 
they worship the evil spirits, In the latter they assemble in town 
and have a great feast, I have visited these assemblies and there 
‘were at least 3,000 members of the Gee Hin in the Kongece house 
and the adjacent street on one occasion. ‘There are no stated 
meetings, but whenever an offender is to be tried, notice is sont 
round and the members of the Hoé assemble. If the culprit is 
pronounced guilty, he is flogged, fined, expelled or punished in 
any way the elders judge fit. 

On one occasion while a Constable was on his rounde, he was 
alarmed on passing the Gee Hin Kongsee-house, by cries issuing 
from the building, at the same time a man rushed out followed by 
others. ‘The police finding the door open went in and seized the 
‘elders, as they sat in solemn conclave and took them to the police 
office, the pursued and pursuers being also taken up; the former 
had his hand cut open and severe bruises appeared about his 
person He declared that the elders had nothing to do with the 
assault, but that the pursuers were bad men and against the order 
of the head man had assaulted him, he also admitted having been 
before the Hoé for some misdemetnour. ‘There was no doubt the 
‘Hoé had ordered him to be flogged and that he managed to force 
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hhis way past the door-keeper. Evidence could not be procured 
and the chief and officers werereleased. 

‘The most influential man in the Gee Hin, who was arrested on 
the above occasion, is a Chinese, born in Bengal, and a watch- 
maker by trade. He has been on the island for 50 or 60 years 
and is remarkable for his benevolence. He has a small hospital 
for lepers and poor creatures afflicted with any other diseases, in 
which there are generally 15 or 20 patients at a time. He gives a 
{great deal of money away in charity and buries all paupers who 
have not belonged to any Hoé or Kongsee, or have not paid up 
their subscriptions to these institutions, for which purpose he keeps 
number of rough coffins ready at hand. He has a wonderfal in- 
fluence over his people, At one of their feasts I walked to the Hoé 
about 10 p. at. and found the street in front of the house crowded 
with initiated Chinese, Fearing disturbance, I sent for this 
man, who is named Appoo, and told him it would be better to send 
the mon in doors and keep them quiet. He immediately gave an 
order for them to retire and shut the gates, and in minutes the 
sreet was deserted, and where a minute or two before all was 
noise and confusion the greatest silence prevailed. He is much 
respected by all classes, He may be recognized any day by his 
Diack beaver hat, being the only Chinaman that wears one. 

‘The chiefs of all the Hoésare well known by reputation. For the 
last 3 or 4 years they have been on very amicable terms, but 
before that several desperate strect rows took place and some lives 
were lost. 

‘The origin of these fraternities is thus explained by members of the 
Pinang Hoés. Some hundreds of years ago the Emperor of China 
‘was 10 beset by his enemies that he despaired of his life and king- 
dom; heating that there were 800 priests who were famous for 
‘heir valour and skill in magic, he appealed to them for assistance, 
‘which was readily granted. ‘The priests alone defeated all the armi 
that opposed the Emperor and restored him to his former great- 
ness. Finding himself free of his enemies, the perfidious monarch, 
instead of being gratefal to his deliverers, conceived the greatest 
mistrust of them. Before an assembly of his ministers he stated 
that if the priests were so powerful as to defeat such immense 
armies, they might turn their arms against him; therefore, the 
‘best plan would be to kill them by stratagem. He managed to des- 
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troy all but three, who settled in different parts of the country — 
one in Quangtang, the second in Pubkien andthe last to the 
North. ‘They collected a few friends around them and established 
these clubs for their mutual protection and with the object of 
hhurling from the throne the Emperor and his dynasty, in retalia- 
tion for his ungrateful treatment. Before the three priests separ- 
‘ated, they agreed upon the rales and signs of the intended clubs. 
‘This may account for the whole of them, though wilely separated, 
hhaving the same organisation. In China the fraternity has always 
‘been dreaded, and if'a man is suspected of being a member, he is 
soverely punished. 

Ie is believed in Pinang that the rebels in China are members 
of the Hoé. 

Although these Hoés profess not to assist a guilty man, yet 
itis a well known fact that they do so. When a brother coramits a 
crime, he has nothing to do but exonerate himself before the Hoé 
‘and it is an easy matter for the members to believe him innocent, 
Both Hots and Kongsees do some good in adjusting petty quar- 
rels and punishing slight offences, but in more serious crimes they 
carry out the same principle and force men to compromise them. 
‘A most flagrant case occurred at the Criminal Sessions in the 
month of June last, which will serve to exemplify the manner in 
‘which the ends of justice are defeated. In the 3rd moon the 
‘members of a Kongsee were worshipping the dead at the Macao 
burial ground. A mendicant having displeased them was beaten and 
died from the effects of the blows. Some fellow beggars of the 
deceased complained to the police, the perpetrators of the deed 
‘were arrested, and a Coroner's Jury returned a verdict of wilful 
murder against them. On the opening of the Sessions not a wit- 
ness was to be found. ‘These men had lived for years at the burial 
‘ground and subsisted on the generosity of the frequenters, they were 
too poor to have left the island without assistance, it therefore may 
bbe inferred that the Kongseo bought them off and paid their pas- 
sagestoChina, Such cases are not uncommon, for at every Sessions 
cases are thrown out from want of evidence. It is quite apparent 
that the fraternity is the root of ll evil here. Were they suppressed, 
the Chinese would be brought under the influence of our laws and 
made to respect them, but at present the Hoé is looked up to as the 
only legitimate Court of Justice, and Magistrates, Judges, Courts 
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of Judicature &e, are viewed as merely engines of tyranny. 
Opium. 

‘The most pernicious habit indulged in by Chinese is the use of 
opium, or a preparation of that drug called Chandoo. ‘The follow- 
ing is the method of preparing it for smoking. ‘Two balls of 
‘opium are cut open and their contents put into an iron pan which 
is placed on a slow fires a man keeps stirring it with a piece of 
‘wood till the whole is melted, itis then divided and put into two 
pans, these are inverted over the fire and baked till al moisture is 
absorbed. ‘The opium can then be peeled off in slices. ‘The hide 
which was stripped off the balls is boiled in water till all the opium 
is detached from it, ‘The water is then strained and poured over 
the slices of opium which are placed in pans. Baskets are now 
prepared by lining their bottoms with several layers of common 
China paper, and they are filled with the slices of opium and 
placed over pans, Boiling water is now very slowly poured into 
the baskets over the opiam. ‘The water dissolves the opium which 
filters through the paper into the pans. When all the opium 
is dissolved the pans are placed over good fires and the opium 
water boiled till it thickens to a proper consistency. During 
the boiling # man stands by witha bunch of feathers, with which he 
‘wets and moistens the pans above the surface of the liquid to keep 
it from burning, and also brushes off all dirt which may float to the 
top. When the preparation can be drawn out of the pan 2 or 3 
feet, without breaking, it has boiled svfficiently. ‘The pans are 
taken off the fire, placed on the ground and the Chandoo cooled 
‘with fans. When quite cool it is poured into tin boxes ready for sale. 
Itis always adulterated by pouring dissolved sugar candy into the 
‘opium water before itis boiled. In the Opium Farm one fourth 
of a catty of sugar is added to two balls of opium,—the manafac- 
‘turers of illicit Chandoo mix half a catty of sugar with 2 balls of 
opiam. 

The farmer sells Chandoo for the Pinang market at 75 cents 
a tyle, a tyle being one sixteenth of a catty. Chandoo intended for 
the native territories is sold for 65 cents a tyle. 

In all Chandoo shops a piece of cloth is Kept near the retailer, 
on which he wipes his fingers, knives, or any article soiled with 
Chandoo; this cloth is used till well saturated and then sold for 
@ fow cents, ‘The rags are steeped in water, which is strained and 
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boiled till Chandoo is obtained, into which young sugar cane leaves, 
chopped up very small, are thrown and well mixed, the result 
is rolled into pills, sold and eaten. This preparation is called 
Mnddeth. Opium is also eaten by a great number. 

Chandoo is a deadly poison, of which a quarter of a dollar's weight 
will kill aman in one hour. The best restorative fora man that has 
poisoned himself with Chandoo, is oil, generally cocoanut, which 
will causo him to vomit immediately. Should the Chandoo have 
been dissolved in arrack or water, the oil will not have the desired. 
effect, He must be sickened by introducing a feathor or stick 
into his gullet. 

Chandoo is thus used; the smoker takes a pipe, on the bowl of 
which a convex piece of tin is fitted, having a very small hole in 
the contro; the smallest quantity of Chandoo, about the fifteenth 
Part of a tyle, is placed on the hole, the smoker lies down and 
applies the Chandoo to the flame of a small lamp, he imbibos the 
‘vapour and. in a few seconds the Chandoo is bumt out, the refuse 
falling into the bowl, After a pipe has been used for some time the 
tin lid is taken off and the refuse mentioned above is scooped out; 
it is called Tye Chandoo, and is retailed by the smoking shop 
keepers; it sells at from 25 to 40 cents a tyle and is much used by 
the poorer classes. 

‘The Opium Farmer retains five retailers or clerks whose duty 
it is to Keep the accounts and retail the drug, six Tukangs or 
labourers, one cook, two water-catriers and 8 Revenuo peons. 

Though an immense quantity of illicit Chandoo is smuggled 
into the island from the Malay territory and Province Wellesley, 
the farmer must derive a very large profit to be able to pay Go. 
vernment 2,680 dollars per mensem or $2,160 annually. An 
inveterate smoker will demolish half-a tyle or more at a time, he 
then falls back and sleeps off the effects ; itis remarkable that 
an opium smoker cannot sleep long; on awaking he will return to 
his pipe, tll sleep closes his eyelids again, The dreams or fancies 
jin these fitful naps are very delighiful. ‘The immoderate use of 
this vile drug for a few years completely destroys all a man’s 
energies and renders him entirely unfit for active employment. 
‘The opium smoker may readily be known by his emaciated, woe- 
begone appearance. 











Ganbling. 
The Chinese and all the natives of the Suits seem (o have an 
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inherent love for gambling. Men, women and children indulge 
fn it to a frightful extent, in oue shape or another. To many it 
is a matter of business; they form a company and establish & 
gambling house, participating in all the gains but never appearing 
in it as the managers or players. A dwelling house is rented and 
thus fitted up for gambling purposes; the nominal keeper estab- 
lishes a shop in the front and builds a passage to one side, having a 
door on a line with tho front of the shop, the passage running the 
‘whole length of the shop and then right across the back of it, In 
some houses the shop communicates by a door at the back with 
the passage; at the end of this passage a door is placed which 
admits you into a second passage, running in an opposite direction 
to the first, at the end of which is a door by which a third passage 
is entered, ronning the length of the house, at the end of which 
fs a fourth door leading to the gambling room; these doors are 
secured by several wooden bolts, and at each a watchman is placed. 
Te has sometimes happened that the keeper of the last door, on the 
alarm being given that the police was at hand, has secured his 
door and enclosed the remaining door-keepers in the passage, who 
have been found there after the police had effected an entry. 

The principal game is called poh, it is played with a die shaped. 
like the European, which is placed in a brass box and kept from 
moring by a smaller box which fits into the first. At the bottom 
of the inner box is an iron pin, the end of which rests on the die 
and keeps it from turning. The keeper of tho gambling house 
holds the poh box—puts it info a red bag, places the die in it 
and slides the inner box on it, A mat marked with o Saint 
Andrew's Cross is pleced on the ground or on a low table, in the 
centre of which he twirls the poh box,—when it loses its motion the 
die is uncovered. ‘Tho 6 sides of the dio are equally divided and 
painted red and white, the players stake at the 2 legs of the cross, 
facing the poh holder and between them,—when the die is uncover 
‘ed the players opposite the red side are winners. Each winner 
pays a per centage to the Bank, which is divided by the share- 
holders. ‘The amount of the stakes and the rules that guide the 
playors vary according totheir means. ‘The bank is generally kept 
in an upper room, to be clear of bad characters. A soufle is some- 
times brought about and as much money asthe keeper has by 
‘him is stolen, To save the bulk of the money, therefore, it is kept 
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above and the keeper is supplied with money or hands it to the 
banker, as the case may be, through a trap door. A trap door 
is also fixed above the stairs and well secured to prevent disap- 
pointed gamblers ftom rushing to the bank. 

Poh is said to be a very fair game, but poh boxesare ma 
with false bottoms which can be opened so as to admit the di 
where it is tarned by a spring at the will of the holder. 

Poh is the only game at which large sums are staked. On some 
nights a great deal of money is lost end won. Cards are played at 
some houses but the stakes are low, women are much given to the 
latter. Boys play at a game called Chumpleh which is very 
similar to the English heads or tails, 

‘Much more could be written on the character of the Chinese, but 
the brevity of these notes will not admit of the addition ; at come 
fature period the author hopes to lay before the public fuller 
‘accounts of the Chinese and other settlers in Pinang. 
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ETHNOLOGY OF THE INDO-PACIFIC ISLANDS." 
By J. R. Logan: 
LANGUAGE. 


THB RACES AND LANGUAGES OF § Ey ASIA CONSIDERED IN 
RELATION To THOSE OF THE INDO-PACIFIC ISLANDS. 
cuarren ¥. (Continued). 

RNQUIRKES INTO THE BTHNIO HISTORY AND RELATIONS OF THE DRATI= 
IAN FORMATION; EMBRACING NOTICES OF THE PINO-PAPANESE, 
CAUCASIAN, INDO-EUROPEAN, SEMITICO-APRICAN, 

See 4, TH CAUCASIAN LANGUAGES 

‘Tne Caucasian formation is a most important link in the eom- 
plex affinities that connect the Dravirian, Scythic, N. E. Asian, 
American, Iranian, Semitic, African and Euskarian Ianguages. 
In their phonetic and. ideologio systems the Caucasian tongues 
appear to belong mainly to the formation in which the Semitic and 
earlier Afiican originated, and which was also the source of one 
of the principal elements of the non-Iranian basis of the Celtic and 
of the non-Ugrian or proto-Ugrian basis of the Ibero-American 
formation. Tis influence is also deeply impressed on the Iranian. 
‘The distinetive peculiarity of this formation was its agglutina- 
tive and clliptic phonology. In the Tbero-American and most of 
the African languages this basis has been overlaid by the same 
full, harmonic and voealio phonology which is so conspicuous in 
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the Fino-Fapanese and Dravirian formations. ‘The formations 
of the Old World that preserve the more ancient phonetic basis 
most fully and purely are the Caucasian; the Semitic, Berber 
and Nubian; the Euskarians and the Celtic branch of the Tra- 
nian. Some of the N. E, Asiatic and American languages 
also largely retain it, And it has nowhere left a stronger mark 
of its presenoe than in the basis of Iranian. ‘The remarkably 
elliptic, agglatinative, inversive and incorporative phonology of 
the mother-formation led to words being frequently reduced in 
composition to single sounds,—vowels or consonants. ‘This, with 
the very pleonastic character of the early ideologies and the 
changes of sounds attending composition, produced the various 
reflections of definitives, pronowns, time particles &o. (with their 
variations for number, genus &e.) in other words, and of other 
words in them, out of which hav e grown what are termed flexions, 
e.g. the Semitic “conjagations” and internal flexions, the Afri- 
ean and American flexions, the Teutonic strong conjugations, the 
Celtic initial mutations, the common Iranian flexions, the Ugro- 
Tapanese harmonising vowels &e. The acquired habit of expres- 
sing modifications of meaning by changes in a single sound pro- 
bbably Jed to its extension to mere’ phonetic changes. ‘The Cauca- 
sian, Semitic and African languages make a considerable use of 
purely phonetic and euphonic flexions to individualise composite 
words formed from similar elements, which would otherwise too 
much resemble each other and the same phenomenon may be 
observed in American and Indo-European, In some other cases, 
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‘asin the irregular euphonic plurals of Arabic and certain African 
Tanguages, the flexion appears to have originated in phonetio 
‘analogy, if it may be s0 termed. ‘The habit of using phonetic 
‘variations of the same root to indicate ideas having some real or 
fancifal connection with the primary one, must not be entirely 
attributed to the influence of an elliptic and agglatinative phono 
logy. This gave it new directions, but it necessarily existed from 
the beginning of human speech. Its operation is deeply impres- 
sed on the monosyllabic formation, and on the monosyllabic bat 
of every language. 

All the phonetio, and the consequential glossarial and ideologic 
peculiarities of those languages which have an agglatinative bat 
are ultimately referable to rhythmical causes. A certain musical 
Jaw provails in every formation and language, and moulds its 
phonology. Human speoch, in all its varieties, has a rhythmical 
core. Agglutinative formations more than others subordinate 
words and their elements to musical combinations of Ag: 
glutination, with its attendant transposition, inversion, incorpora~ 
tion, ellipsis and commutation, is the offspring of music and the 
parent of flexion. 

The Caucasian phonology is fundamentally harch and conso- 
nantal, but with vocalic and harmonic tendencies, which,are less 
strong in the Cireassian than in the other languages. ‘The range 
of consonantal finals is great, and includes sonants. Consonants 
fare abruptly joined both as initials and finals. The structural 
dasis is monosyllabic, and monosyllabic terms still abound in the 
Yoosbularies. But a large proportion of the words have been 
rendered dissyllabic, chiefly by inseparable definitives, which are 
generally postfixual. In the more consonantal and elliptic Ian- 
‘guages, such as Circassian, the monosyllabic form is often preserved 
even when a definitive is combined with a root, or two roots or 
particles with each other. Similar instances occur in all the Cau- 
asian vocabularies, ‘The most important character of the phono- 
logy is its union of a strongly agglutinative, elliptic, commutative 




















and inversive habit, with a tendency to avoid long compounds. 
Such a phonology is highly favorable to the development of 
inflexion, and accordingly the Caucasian languages abound in 
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roots, in contracted and modified forms which have the closest 
resemblance to the flexional initials, medials and terminals of those 
Ianguages which—from the agglutinated particles having ceased 
to exist or to be recognised in their separate and full forms—have 
become purely or concretely flexional. ‘The Caucasian languages 
themselves contain many pure flexions, identical in character and 
form—and in some instances even glossarially identical—with the 
Indo-European flexions of case, person, tense, and mood. But 
in other eases the agglutinated particles can be referred to separate 
forms which are still current. ‘The agglutinated personal particles 
are, in some of the languages, merely reflections of the full separ- 
ate forms of the pronouns. Even where this is not the case, there 
are instances in which the flexion can be traced, with litle diff 
culty, to the full form preserved in the same, or in an adjacent 
anguage. This is also true, to a considerable extent, of the Indo- 
European tongues, although the wide space over which they are 
scattered, renders the mutual dialectic illustration more striking 
than in the case of a compact group of archaically distinct Inn- 
guages of the same formation, like the Caucasian, ‘The variations 
in the degyee and mode of flexion of the same forms, that are 
presented by the different Caucasian languages, reveal the history 
‘of flexional development in a much clearer manner than the 
analogous phenomena of the Indo-European formation, ‘These 
‘variations enable us to detoct the archaic crude basis common to 
all the languages, and to recognise in the various agglutinstions,— 
‘whether resulting in the production of complete flexions, or falling 
short of it;—the operation of one cause, acting in each language 
‘according to the structural habits and tendencies which it possessed 
in its crude state, Some of the languages have evidently been 
more deeply modified than others by the influence of foreign form 
ations; and as the blending of two agglutinative formations neces- 
sarily leads to the production of pure flexions, from the bresking 
up of the original homogeneity in the systems of pronouns and 
other particles and the consequent confusion and obscurity, it may 
be concluded that those members of the Caucaso-Georgian group 
which most abound in flexions no longer traceable to extant 
mother words, have, at some periods of their history, been in 
intimate contact with extemal formations, Mediterranean (Euska- 
ro-African, Buskaro-American), Seythic, Semitic and Iranian,— 
‘a conclusion that is borne out by glossarial facts. 
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The formation is found in its erudest condition, but with the 
distinctive phonetic and ideologio characters developed, in some 
of the Circassian tongues. Ossetio or Iron and Georgian are 
much more elaborate and flexioual. Inall the conditions in which 
the formation is now found, it has strong affinities with external 
formations. ‘The crader remind us of Nubian, Seythie and even 
‘of Tibetan; while the more flexional send us for analogous traits 
not only to the adjacent Iranian and Semitio, but to Huskarian, 
Afviean, Ugro-Kurilian and American, 

‘From tho elliptic tendency and the great range of agglutinative 
Aefinitives end other formatives, the same word becomes very 
protean when pursued through different vocabularies. This phe- 
nomenon is common to other formations possessed of kindred 
phonetic traits, and it is especially conspicuous in the American 
languages. I give a few examples, “Flesh” —(root ri, li, di, 
si, &o)—rytl, itl, Andi; retl, Dido dik, Kasi Kumuk, dit, Aku. 
sha; ditch, dilch, dilicht, gizhik, Migj.; Me, ahi, zheb, Cire.5 
chor-ti, Georg. (liga, licka, Fin.) “Water” (root si su, &0),-— 
pach, pse, psi, Asch, Citc.; chi, chii, Misj.; sin, shin, tzun, chim, 
chlim, htlim, hi, htlen, tlen Lesg. Bone” (root, ra, 4, Iu, 
‘&o),—tatl'ah, radla, rattl'ya, rekha, rotli, tlusa, tork, lika, Les 
gian, (Ugrian Ju, ly, luck, luskam). Fowl” (root kot, kok 
&o)—kotom, kotum, kotam, Misj.; Aged, kutlo, Ciro. (kolomi, 
katai, Georgian). ““Year,”—soso, son, shin, reshin, Lesg.; shia, 
ashu, sho, tyashu, Minj.; dishes, shsik, skushif, Circ.; teana 
Iasi, “Sun,”—berch, beri, barehe, Lesgi; maleh, mach, Miaj.; 
mara, Cire. (baras, “year”, Hind). “Sun,”—gede, Lesg.  dgeh, 
gga, dyga, Cire. (the same root occurs in “Day,” —jaka, ko, 
Leog.) “Lip,”—kutmi, kuet, kutal, but, kent, Lesg. “Lip,” 
murchi, Leeg.; barde, bardash, batra, Miss bul, bila, Iron. “ip,” 
wehake, spsh, ipis, Cite.s ashi, Georg. “Head,” —kem, thin, 
Sesghi. | “Salt,”—aun, zon, zum, zi, chia, 2, psu, Lesg.; tucki, 
tuch, Mis}.; shag, chug, chush,jika, Cire, ; ahumi, Georg; chum, 
asi; ach, zaucke, Oss, (Samoide shad, sais Wogul seeh, syaky 
Indo-Eur. sel, sal, seltz, alt &e.) In some of these examples the 
harah elliptic and the harmonic tendencies which contend in the 
Ceucasian phonology, mey be remarked. ‘Thus the dilch of Ingue 
Sh takes the harmonic Seythico-Afriean form diichi in Chee 

ni, 
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The phonology is at once Mediterranean (Euskaro-African,) 
American, Scythic and Tibeto-Ultraindian in its tendencies. ‘The 
monosyllabic roots are common to the formation with many others, 
and cannot be regarded as peculiarly Caucasian, The combina 
tions of the roots with definitives are common to it with Tibetan 
and Ultraindo-Gangetic to a limited extent, and with Scythic, N. 
E. Asian, Indo-European, Iberian, Semitico-African, Dravirian 
and Asonesian languages to a very great extent. It has there 
fore a common basis with all these formations, glossarial and 
phonetic. The wide dissemination of the system must have taken 
place after the parent, undivided, or dominant formation had ecased 
to be purely monosyllabic, and the definitives had begun to be 
agglutinated with the roots, but had not been concreted. The 
same definitives have been diffused; but a root occurs bare or has 
different definitives, prefixed or postfixed, in different dialects and 
Tanguages. At the same time, numerous roots have been dispersed 
very widely with the same definitives attached to them, In such 
cases it may be inferred that these combinations were early estab- 
lished in the first diffusive language of the common basis forma- 
tion, whether from accident or euphony, or, what is more probable 
‘as a general cause, from each definitive having originally possessed 
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a distinctive generic, or specific character, like the sogregatives of 
the monosyllabic languages, and thas being only less essential to 
the meaning than the root itself, With the lapee of time and the 
growth of dialects, this character might be obscured and ultimately 
lost, and the different definitives become confounded. It is not 
probable that such a stage in the history of the definitives could 
be reached while the phonology remained purely monosyllabic. 
‘The progress to it must have been synchronous with that of agglu- 
tination. It is clear, at the same time, that the defintives had 
become absolute in sense and arbitrary im use before concretion 
‘was accomplished. 

In Caucasian, definitives are attached to substantives, qualitives 
‘and numeral, asin the greater number of the formations both of the 
Old and New World, and generally postfixually. The principal 
are na, no, la, li, ri, al, ar, m, 1,7, &o.5 20, #1, 85 9, 90, ha, k 
ko; dey tet, tha, t 8c; 100, ba, be, pa, ma, m,b, p. As in the 
Ugro-Japanese, North East Asian, American and Tibeto-Ultra- 
indian languages, there are remnants of the prefixual system which 
prevails in South African, Malagasi and Niha-Polynesian. The 
most common prefix is tho labial, which frequently loses its vowel 
‘and coalesces with the initial consonant of the root. ‘This happens 
more especially in the curt and elliptic Circassian vocabularies, 
‘The following are examples : 

Cire. paherr, she, “fat”; poha “treo”, (Misjegi che) ; deh, 
bea, “bow”; mza, mze, mafa, Misjogi, “fire” (Leegian za &e.); 
Misjegi,—paba, sha, “‘ice.”+ Lesgian has often the fall form ma-, 
mi-, mu- &e, where Circassian has p. Thus “ gold”, Cire. pehi, 
Kasi Kumuk musi, Misjegian dishi, ‘The guttural also occurs 
rofixualiy in the forms ga-, he- Se. Te-, t-, do~ ke. are frequent 
inital defiuitives. ‘They may be variations of the gutturals. 
‘and d (chietly the former) combine with la, 2, particularly in some 
of the Lesgian languages, such as Andi. T also proceeds &, but 
rarely, The illustrations already given of the variable forms of 
Caucasian vocables furnish examples of the prefixed and postfixed 
definitives. 

The languages that preserve the strongest affinity with the Cau- 
casiun in their use of definitive prefixes as well as postfixes, are 
the Yeniscian and the N. E. Asian, the latter having also a higher 
degree of agglutination and ellipsis than the Scythic, and thus 
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remaining closer to the Caucaso-American or Mediterrano-Ame- 
rican phonology. 

‘The pronouns shew that the Caucasian languages have passed 
through a succession of formations. In general they are pleonas- 
tically attached to the verb or action-word; and as, in some 
‘cases, new terms have been adopted for the separate forms, the 
same appearance of primitive inflexion is given that is found in 
the Iranian languages. Particles of assertion and time are also 
agglutinated with the verb and pronoun. ‘The root itself is pho- 
netically varied or inflected as in the Semitic, Berber and Nubian 
formations, although much less frequently and regularly than ia 
the first. In some of the languages the pronoun is prefixed and 
not postfixed. All this produces points of contact with the Sey= 
thie, Semitic, African, Iranian, and American verb systems. ‘The 
following are examples of the pronominal agglutination and reflec- 
tion, 




















Circassian (Kabardin) 


8. 1 ssiosch, T have P. 1. dieach, We have 
2. muyesch, Thow hast 2 fiachesch, You have 
8. iyesch, He has 3, yiachesch, They have 


In this generic verb the pronoun is direcily prefixed to the 
assertive, without pleonasm. In the 2nd and 3rd persons of the 
plural, ack is the plural element, assisted by a phonetic change 
or flexion, in the pronoun. In the 2nd person the broad labial of 
the singular takes the slender form, and in the Brd the iy of the 
singular is inverted. 





‘yewon, “to beat” 


8. 1. ose ssich worr P. 1, deh die worr 
2. uo wie worr 2 feh fie worr 
8. arr ye worr 8. ah scher yeworr 


‘Here the pronoun is repeated prefixually save in the Srd person. 
‘The ie of the Ist and 2nd appears to be merely ye slightly modi- 
fied by the agglutinated pronoun, so that we might write sse s-— 
yeworr, wo m-yowoor, arr yeworr, deh d-yeworr, feh fyeworr, 
ah-sch-er yeworr. 

‘With this compare the Tumali conjugation (Mid-African). The 
root is the verb absolute, en, the same definitive that forms one of 
the Seythie verbs absolute (on, ol). 
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5. 1. ngi yen P. 1, nginde nen 
2. ngo wen 2. ngo-mda ngon 
8, ngwen 3. ngen-da hen 


Here the pronouns are evidently more fall roots reduced to the 
vowels i, 0, « by agglutination, with a definitive prefix, reduced, 
by the same means, to nig. ‘The initial y of the Ist person is a 
repetition of the root of the pronoun, é, in a hard or consonantal 
form, and that of the 2nd person, w, is the 0 of the root in a similar 
form. The plurals are formed in a som ewhat different manner. 
‘The m of nen appears to be the plaral particle n; sige is the nd 
pronoun itself; K- is a hard form of sy. The pronoun of the 2nd 
person, o or 79, s evidently the same as the Circassian uo, w. It 
‘ocears in other Mid-A(frican languages. 

‘A perfect analogy to the acquired flexion of the three Tumali 
pronouns is found in another Caucasian language, the Awar, diz 
41”, duz, “Thoa”, dos “He &e.”, a system which only differs 
from the Tumali in reversing the applications of o and w. Similar 
flexions occur in the allied American systems, and to a partial 
‘extent in Dravirian. 

In the other tenses of the Kabardinian conjugation the root is 
farther modified by contraction and amplification. I only give 
the Ist person of each, 

se siewo-asch 

sxe Ke-so-wo-sch-er 
see ke-so-wo-a-chess 
sse Ke-so-wo-an-chess 

‘The Brd person, it may be remarked, changes in some tenses 
from arr to abe in the Singular, and from af’ to abih in the Plu- 
ral. This variation in the 3rd person is carried to a much greater 
extent in Georgian, and is obviously a conse quence of the original 
formation possessing a large range of de finitives, which the protean 
phonology still further increased. In the South African form 
tion the full stock of definitives is preserved, and as they are not 
only prefixed to substantives but to all words governed by sub- 
stantives, they are reflected in verbs as the rd person, the form 
of which thus varies with the class to which the nominative 
belongs. ‘There can be no doubt, as I have already more than 
‘once remarked, that the numerous definitives of the Tibeto-Ultra- 
indian, Soythic, Caucasian aud African systema originally marked 
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distinet classes of substantives,—animate and inanimate, human 
and irrational, male and female &c,—and that in the monosylla- 
bie stage, their functions were similar to those of the segregatives 
of the Chinese and Ultraindian formations. In many Ianguages 
of different formations various remnants of this definitive classifica- 
tion are still preserved. 

In Absne the pronouns are possessively prefixed in a contracted 
state to substantives also, e. g., sab, “my-father”; wab, “thy- 
father”; tab, “his-father” ; hab, “onr-father”; sab, “your-father”; 
‘rab, “their-father.” * When preceding verb, the forms are 
8. sara, wars, ui; P. hara, s'aara, ubart —the final ra of the Ist 
and 2nd persons being obviously the definitive ra. Pronouns 
postfix or prefix definitives in Seythico-Dravirian, American, 
‘Aftico-Semitio, Asonesian and other formations. 

Example of a verb (I ride, thou ridest &e). 


8. 1. sara s-e'wisloit P. 1. kara haewisloit 
2. mara u-c'wisloit 2. sara s'owisloit 
3. ui iewisloit 8. ubart r-owisloit. 
In the Tron or Ossetic, the pronoun ir postplaced as in the 
Scythie, Iranian, Dravirian, and partially in the Semitico-African 
formations. 














8. 1. asor az datn P. 1, mach dated 
2. di datis 2, omach ratet 
3. wy, rezzen 8. udin razsieti 


In the examples given by Dr Latham from Rosen the prono- 
minal postfixes are, in the Present, 1, én S., am P.,2, is S., ut 
P.; 3, 78.5 ino’ P. In the other tenses and moods there is some 
variation, the most common series of terminals being S. 1, on; 
4, ais 8, a or ai; P. 1, am; 2 at; 8, of or ai. 

Present (gus, to hear). 
1. qus-in Pp. 
qus-is 
quet 





eaten al moe a 
Bitte); 








are double plurals i: both the pro- 
‘nom and atbstastive are pluraseds ‘is docs not appenr to deur in Caucasian, 
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Perfect. 
S. 1. fe-quston P. 1. fe-quetam 
fe-qust-ai 2 fe-quetat® 
fe-queta 3. fequet-oi 
Patare. 
S. 1. bai-qusgin-an P. 1, bai-que-gi-st-am 
dai-qus-gin-an 2. bai-quegi-st-ut 
bai-quegina 3. baiquegisti 





Tt will be observed thet in addition to the prefixes fe and bai 
the Perfect and Fature have postfixes to which the pronoun is 
affixed. These postfixes with their pronouns are the verb absolute. 
(Present st, Perf. ut, Fat. win). 

‘The original Ist pronoun Sing. has been in » like the Dravirian, 
Semitic and many African forms. It may be preserved in the 
final of man, a form of this pronoun still used in the oblique cases, 
and in the Lesghian na (Kasi Kumuk), as well as in the final n 
of the other Lesghian dialects,—dus, ton, den, ten, but these finals 
rather appear to be definitives. The form in s, z is Circassian, 
Iranian, Africo-Semitic, and American; and as itis only used 
the nominative, it has’ probably been borrowed from an adjacent 
formation (z end az-em, Lith. ass, O. Sclow. az.) The plaral in 
several of these systems is in m or b (also a PL element in Dravi- 
rian, and N. Indian languages, and the true root of the Ist person in 
Seythic and Iranian). It appears in the Iron plural in the separate 
form mach in which ack is the plural postfix. It occurs in the 
Kabardinian 2nd and Srd persons (Gach, yiach), in the Cireassian 
plural postfix of nouns #’ma (& for ch), and in the same postfix in 
Iron itself (=H’=eh). The original m of the Ist person becomes 
in the reflected postfixual verbal form, as given by Adelung. 
‘Ex. mach steb, mach ratab. Itis carious that the 2nd pronoun in its 
plural postfixes the fall plural form of the 1st, # mach or si mach, an 
Indo-European trait. Georgian has the Scythico-Tranian me in 
the nominative of the Ist person singular and in the prefixed m— 
(chjective) and w-(agentive), but in the oblique cases and in the 
plural it takes the sibilant, under the form tche, equivalent to se, 
12, au, 20, sva of Circassian and Misjegian. ‘The Lesghian du, di, 
dun, ke. is a variation of su, xe &e., the commutation of the sibilants 
and dentals being frequent. Georgian also possesses the plural 
particle of Circassian and Iron under the form th, a postfix which 
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the verbal root takes in the Ist and 2nd persons, It also occurs 
in the oblique cases of the plural of the Srd pronoun. It may be 
Indo-European (s, th). ‘The Tron postfix of the 2nd person sin- 
gular, 5, i, is preserved in the plural of the separate form, si~ mach, 
#mach, as in the Absne pl. s. The separate form of the singular, 
di, and the postfix of the plural ef, wt, at appear to be both varia- 
tions of xi, s. It is probably related to the Georgian chen, plural 
thk-. In the latter the dento-sibilant combines with a guttaral which 
re-appears in the prefixed objective form of the 2nd pronoun g-. 
The Srd postfix i sing., of pl. isa reflex of the separate wy. In 
some tenses the plural is inc’, which appears to be a contracted 
reflex of the separate form udin, an’ni, with the addition of the 
Scythico-Tranian plural particle ¢. In some tenses phonetic flexion of 
the root occurs, 1 as ratt-usn, 2 i rat-a-, 8 uy rat-a, &e.;1 asrazzin, 
2 di razzine, 3 uy razzeni, ke. In some of these instances the 
pronoun is cast aside and a pure phonetic flexion of the preceding 
terminal used. In the numerals similar instances of pure flexion 
and of combined flexion and agglutination occur. 

‘The postfixual position of the pronoun is Seythic and Dra 
and the more agglutinative Seythic languages also present flexional 
variations of it, But the Ossetic variations are more numerous 
and flexional owing to the more agglutinative and elliptic phono, 
logy. They are thus intermediate between the Seythico-Dravirian 
and the same system as it occurs in Indo-European. ‘The ana- 
logy of the Ossetic system to that of the Iranian conjugations is 
0 complete, that no doubt can be entertained that the ultimate or 
flexional and abstract stage of the latter was immediately preceded 
by an agglutinative one like the O The Iron substantives 
postfix directives &c., the plural sign ¢” preceding that of caso, as 
in the Tibeto-Burman, Seythic, African and most other systems, 























8. Nom. fid Pi fide 
Gen. fid-é fides 
Dat. fid-en fid-am 
Ab. fid-ei fid-tei 


In the dative the flexion of m for n is Caucasian, Scythic and 
Indo-European, 

Georgian has fandamentally a similar phonetic and ideologio 
character to the Caucasian languages, and may be included in the 
me formation, although it is more inflexioual than Circass 
it has many harsh combinations of consonants like Circassian, 
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“Adolang instances chhhbo, tzminda, mtha, thequen, vprosi, and 
Yunsthrosi. To these may be added, in further illustration of the 
ature of the combinations, t'ma, tkue, kmari, mtzgrti, K’lde, 
stzore, bueli, rka, rgili, grdseli 

‘The details given by Prosset and the author of the first portion 
of the Elemens de la langue jenne disclose farther and 
uiking Afican affinities. A great variety of modified meanings 
and applications are given to roots by prefixes and postfixes, both 
being generally combined, in accordan ce with a common African 
habit, and cne which appears to have generally prevailed at one 
period in the North and Mid Asian families, as itis still preserved 
in Tibetan, Yeniseian, and come of the N. E. languages, as well 
as in. Scythic glossaries to a less extent. The five vowels 4, ¢, 
o, u and three consonants m, n and s, are employed both prefix- 
tually and postfixually as formatives. ‘The seven consonants b, d, 
», or , B, th, r, are only used as postfixes, and ¢ very rarely. 
Substantives have generally a vocalicagentive postfix, —a, ¢ #, 0 OF 
tu. The vowels are used as agentive or definitive prefizes in most 
‘of the South and Mid African languages, and they abound in 
Seythic and N. E. Asian vocabularies. The demonstrative -man 
ja used ag a responsive agentive postfix, a usage which has a 
parallel in Polynesian. It is simply an emphatic definitive post- 
fix. ‘There are no postfixes or flexions to indicate gender or any 
other generic division of substantives, such as animate and inani- 
mate. ‘The plaral postfix (cbi or ni). The possessive and direc- 
tives are postfixed. The possessive flexionally distinguishes 
common from proper names, the former taking ~sa and the latter 
=i, sometimes -s. There is no objective postfix. The possessive 
terves for the dative also. In some cases the agentive postfixual 
‘vowels are elided, in others not. ‘The plural postfix (cbi or —ni) is 
followed by the possessives and directives, as in Caucasian. Many 
mutations, mostly euphouic, occur in the junction of postfixes 
with roots. Substantives have formative prefixes and postfixes 
which modify their mening. Thus they are rendered abstract 
cor locative by prefixing sa, “ for,” accompanied generally by a 
change of the final vowel or agentive postfix of che substantive. 
‘This is a remarkable coincidence with African ideology. Similar 
traits occur in the allied but less African and more modified Indo- 
European. Ex. from marili, “salt,” is formed samarile, “a 
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salt cellar,” from mephe, “king,” samepho, “a kingdo 
brdzeni, wise,” sabrdzne, “ wisdom ;” Karthweli “a Geor- 
gian,” Sokarthwelo, “Georgia;” Taitsiani, a family name, 
Satsitsiano, the family estate of the Teitsiani. Hi forms patro- 
nymics (e. g. Gorieli, an inhabitant of Gori); uli, uri (the same 
liquid particle with a different prefixual vowel) is gentilio, an 
also more generically used to designate what belongs to a person 
~oba, cba forms abstract words. The prefix é- indicates simula 
(@ Scythie and Aftico-Asonesian form). Thus from regweni, 
* stupid,” comes iregweni, “he who feigus stupidity.” The 
postfix ~iani renders a word qualitive (e.g. okro, “ gold,” okro- 
tani, “golden”). The prefix me-, with a change ofthe final vowel 
to ¢ is equivalent to the English -er (6. g. thewsi, “fish, 
me-thewze, “a fisher.”) Qualitives are regularly formed by post= 
fixing ei, a-li, ili to the substantive, which generally loses its 
final or agentive vowel. Qualitives are declined like substantives, 
but when used with substantives the latter only take the case 
postfixes. 

The verb forms are very numerous, and the agglatinative, ellip- 
tic and euphonio phonology gives to the whole system of conjuga- 
tion an appearance of great complexity, elaboration and irregula- 
rity, It is said in the Grammar that the forms of the verbs are 
innumerable, almost every verb having its particular conjugation. 
‘The Ist personal pronoun is prefixed in a modified and contracted 
form (m-) and the third is postfixed (-2 generally, but sometimes 
~is, or s). The second person does not take an agentive prefix- 
ual or affixual form. In the plaral th (the plural postfix of 
Ossetie nouns as well as pronouns t‘, ch) is postfixed to the root 
in the Ist and 2nd persons. ‘The postfixes of the Srd person have 
“innumerable variations,” which, says the Grammar, can only 
be learned by practice. The pronoun is agglutinated objectively 
as well as agentively with the verb, producing transition forms 
as in Semitico-Aftican, Iberian, Draviro-Australian, American 
ke. Ex. me gadzlew, “I thee- gives” mathsquens, “me- 
hurts he,” i.e, “he hurts me ;” gathequens, thee hurts he”; 
ubdzanebs “him— commands- he.” The collocation is irregular, 
but usually inverted. The object precedes the action and frequent. 
ly the agent also, particularly when it is a pronoun combined with 
the verb, (e. g. te'iwili makous, pain I- have). The agent is often 
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placed after the action, and this isin accordance with the archaic 
‘Construction, if we may draw any inference from the agglutinated 
transition forms, in which the objective pronominal letter is pre- 
fixed and the agentive suffixed to the action word. This colloca~ 
tion is more inverted even than Sey thic and connects Georgian 
with Aramean. Generally the possessive follows the word to 
which it relates, and the qualitive the substantive, 

Glossarially the Caucaso-Georgian languages have numerous 
affinities with all the other formations of the old world, including 
the Indo-Earopean. ‘The most striking of the more remote appear 
to be those with the Mid and North Asiatic, on the one side, and 
with the African and Dravirian on the other. As the Asonesian 
vocabalaties are to s large extent, a reflection of the Aso-African, 

i ‘affinities with them also. 
‘The prevalent pronominal system appears to have hed its Ist 
in 4, h, tehe, d, n, and its 2nd in d,s, chandw. The 
Tabial also occurs in the Ist person in Georgian in the separate, 
the prefixed objective, and the prefixed agentive forms, but the 
oblique cases and the plural (tche) ad bere to what appears to have 
been the primary Caucaso-Georgian root. In Iron it occurs 
in the plaral postf. In the former case it is evidently the Seythie 
and Indo-European labial root. In the Iron the analogy of both 
postixes of the Ist person 1, in, on S., am, 3, P» to Dravirian, 
nay throw some doubt on the labial being directly Seythic and 
Indo-European. The primary Caucaso-G eorgian system is not 
the prevalent Scythie and Indo-European, although allied to both 
‘by one form of the 2nd person. It belongs to an older dominant 
‘and diffasive formation, which spread over America on the one 
over Africa and Europe on the other. In N. and N. E. 
‘Asia it as left traces in the less Seythicised languages. Yenis- 
tian preserves the Caucasian system intact. “1,” dy, di, dyay 
dia, contracted to ya (by inversion ai) and a; Pl. ot (Lesgi. dt, 
du, don, Kabard. si, P. di; Awar diz; Absne s3 Iron s, 5 
Georg. teks). “Thou” au, hytsche 5 (Kab. ru, uo Act. d-w2r 
‘Abs, m, woa-rn; Abs. Pl. s, i, Iron di, s, et &e.) “He,” bu, 
dari (Kabard. ube, ar, P. abih ; Abse P. wi, ubar-t, ¢ being a 
P. post). 
‘The American systems are still more complete copies of the 
Caucasian, and, like it, frequently present the appearance of « 
fer of the same root from one person to another. 
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In Africa and Europe, as in N. Asia, the same system appears 
to have preceded the Scythic, for the Semitico-Hottentot and the 
‘Baskarian are Caucaso-American, The Korano flexional forms s? 
41” 4a “thou” have a completely Caucaso-American character 

‘To the same archaic, far spreading and flexional pronominal 

tem, we must refer the Draviro-Australian, “T,” en, ney na 
(Kron, post, n, in, on) 5 Thou,” mi (Iron) di. The Athapasean 
41” ne, “Thou” ni, has the Dravirian flexion of the vowel without 
any phopetic vatiation of the root, but Athapascan and other 
‘American languages have also these variations as in Caucasian, 
(@ t, + &o). ‘The Draviro-Australian definitive va, ou, bu is 
Caucasian, as well ns Seythic &e. 

‘The pronominal plural particles ¢, ch, th, k are Seythic, ‘The 
pronominal postf. ra of Absne is a very widely spread post. 
(Seythic, Afvican &e). The rd pron. plural of Kabard, abit 
(Sing. ube), and Absne, wart, is used as a Plural post. for Geor- 
gian nouns (ebi). ‘The other Pl. post. ni is also Soythice 

"As in Seythie, Semitioo-A rican, Euskarian and Indo-European, 
definitives have become verbs absolute, ‘The Srd personal pro- 
nouns of Absne t, Georgian és, are the t, s of Jron and Iranian 
roots of the verb absolute, 

"Among the special geographical and archaic expansions of 
Janguage indicated by the pronominal affinities, that which 
neots the Draviro-Australian and the Yeniseian with the Qaucasian 
ie one of the most important. That a diffusive Caucasian forma 
tion, older than the Scythic in its distinctive form, embraced N. 
‘and N. E. Asia as well as India is further evidenced by the large 
proportion of roots common to Dravirian and Draviro-A.ustralian 
with the Caucasian, and with Yeniseian and the adjacent N. and 
N. E. Asiatic languages. ‘The Samoiede, like the more exposed 
‘Dravirian, has subsequently received a more distinctively Seythic 
form, the latter in a considerably less degree than the former; but 
the Kol and Australisn, modified though they have been by the 
jnfluence of Ultrai ndian formations-—and the Australian by Mala- 
{gasi also—preserve Caucaso-American and Caucaso-Aftican traits 
no longer found in Dravirian, in Tatar, or even in Ugrian. 
“Amongst these are the go called transition forms. Caucasian, on 
the other hand, like Indo-European appears to have lost the double 
form of the Ist personal pronoun plural, preserved in Dravirians 
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Seythic, American, Asonesian and some Affican languages. 

From this brief and very partial review we may infer that the 
(Caucaso-Georgian formation has passed through a succession of 
changes. Its earliest form was monosyllabic, and in this form it 
Probably possessed, as separate particles, the ancient Asiatic defi- 
nitives (Tibeto-Ultraindian, Seythic, African, Iranian, Semitic, 
Dravirian, Asonesian). An agglutinative phonology was super, 
induced, and this led to the combinations, elisons, inversions, 


nology is probably as great as the similar one which transformed 
the adjacent Seythic, Iranian, and Semitic languages, or their 
motherformations. Ia what particular language or country, and 
st what period of man's histo ry the change originated, it ie now 
imposible to ascertain, but there can be no doubt that it wee a 
Progressive one. By its general character the Caucasian forma. 
tion allies itself more closely to the proto-Seythic and Upper 
Nilotic than to any others. The absence of the sex defiitives 
and fexions of the Iranian, Dravirian, Semitico-Libyan and the 

te archaic African Isnguages,—includin g the Hottentot,— 
ee strong bond betweea the American, Scythic, Caucasian sod 
the remaining Aftican formations. The agglutinaive and elliptic 
‘structure, the incorporation of the pronoun with other words both 
Sgentively and objectively, the mixtare of prefixes and postfixes, 
bat with tendency to postposition and inversion, are American 
and Easkarian, and, so far as our scanty knowledge of the N. E, 
Asian languages and the afinities between Ugrian and American 
enable us to judge, they were proto-Seythic also. In. the 
Caucasian as in the Seythic, and, it may be added, the Amerieee 
and African ciroles, ome languages appear to have preserred the 


elaborate forms of the earlier pleonastc, harmonic sad agglutina- 
tire development. ‘The geographical’ position of the ‘Proper 
Caucasians accounts for their vocabularies retaining many roots 
in forms similar to those ofthe Tibetan, the N. E. Asian, and the 
crader African and American languages, 
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rools, together, the Caucasian formation resembles the Nubian 
more than any other ; and the presence of two such develop- 
‘ments on the opposite sides of the Semitic or Syro-Libyan 
province is remarkable, Both have archaic affinities to Semitic, 
but they resemble each other more closely in positiveand negati 
characters. In its non-Semitic traits the Caucasian formation is 
Seythic, and the Nubian also possesses to a considerable extent, a 
Scythie form, whatever explanation of itsorigin may be adoptod. 
So strong is the general resemblance of the less flexional Cauca- 
sian languages to the Nubian or Upper Nilotic group, that it may 
be concluded that the cruder Caucasian represents the form of the 
south eastern proto-Seythic languages, at the period when that 
formation penetrated into Africa. The influence of the other 
African formations has since modified the form of the Nubian 
Tanguages, and in the Caucasian formation, as in the adjacent 
Semitic and Iranian, the strongly elliptic and agglutinative 
phonology, and the action and reac tion of the various contermi« 
nous formations and languages of 8. W. Asia in which it prev 
‘ed, have induced a mach higher development of inflexion than 
is to be found in any of the proper Aftican formations. ‘Thus if 
the Caucasian phonology, with its flexional results, represents an 
early stage of the Indo-European and Semitic developments, in 
many respects akin to Euskarian and American, the Uppet 
Nilotic aystem represents an early stage of the Caucasian, or one 
more akin to Tibeto-Burman and Scythic. To complete the 
historical links, it may be added that other African systems, such 
as the Egyptian, the Hottentot and the Mandingo, represent ail 
older and crader stages of the S, W. Asian phonology, and 
consequently of the generally linguistic structure also, for the 
history of the development of language is mainly the history of 
phonetic development. 

From the circumstance of the Caucaso-Georgian languages hay- 
ing been saved by the geographical character of their province 
from assimilation to any of the leter languages that have spread 
‘and prevailed around. it—Semitic, Seythic, and Indo-European— 
and probably from the domination of some older ones, alao, they 
present a wider range of affinities than all others. For their crude 
basis is still remarkably distinct, and by this, with its definitive 
prefixes, they carry us back to a period when a formation akin to 
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‘Tibetan, but not Soythicised like it, spread over Asia, Tho pro. 
nominal system, with the agglutinative and partially harmonic 
phonology, speak of a later development, in which we find the 
jprings of all the other agglutinative or agglomerative formations 
in the world. While by many of its traits this formation leans to 
its southern and eastern neighb ours, Semitico-African and Iranian, 
it has others which are Soythic. A similar remark applies to 
Buskarian and to Nubian, both of which appear to have been 
originally Semitico-Hottentot in its erudest form, like Egyptian 
and probably all the other African languages. After a develop- 
ment of this nucleus in different directions and various degrees, 
Buskarian, Caucasian, Iranian and Nubian or Mid-AMfrican appear 
to have become partially Scythicised, 

In using such terms as Caucaso-African, Caucaso-American, 
‘Caucaso-Enskarian, Caucaso-Australian, I must gaard myself 
from the supposition that I regard the Caucasus as the perennial 
fount of successive formations, or modifications of formations. 
‘The dominant and dispersive races that have carried these forma 
tions over large portions of the earth's surface, have left vestiges 
oon the Caucasian languages of their predominance around and 
within the Caucasus, but this proves nothing by itself as to the 
political and ethnic position of the Caucasians. ‘The charaster of 
the country has helped to retain forms of human speech that have 
been modified more deeply, metamorphosed or obliterated in the 
ore accessible portions of 8. W. Asia. ‘There oan be little doubt 
that this region has been one of the chief sources of human ci 
sation and ethnic change, but we cannot yet trace the origin of 
archaic formations to particular provinees in it. We cannot say 
where or when the Semitic, the Iranian, the Euskerian or any of 
the Semitico-A rican formations first took its distinctive shape. 


Nore. 


laproth pointed out the large glosaral affuity between the Caucasian 
Scythe inguages partesary Oe Snmoledeand/Ugrocfin. the isonet Oat 
inca the Lado-Baropan tly, wo oly fom the apposition ofa 
Hexlon er quast-sexion to the Iranian, but ‘row tts glotatalafiity withthe 
Brien dale in particular, Bopp, ‘Brosset und most other philologiats have 
{akin Sar, ow bth ofthe Guica and Goorin angen, Kiarath 
Femavied the gloria lates of Georgien to A. Anis fingiages ant Da 
Ponoean pointal out the resemblance of ame ofits tals to thow of Nt American 
tongues, "Prichard set i down aaa speoch "hy tol, connected o bit Utanily 
Sonncted with any eter tdiom.” Aor. Latham Bas recently Opposed the opt 
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ss a, rs rite on a teat ee 
Georgian languages have the closest philological affinities with the Chi ese alliance 
Gee Eee eae he taeeistes nteed 
er Te rap 
“Be SR eee ey mone ee Te 
sian and Dravirian, ia mot the Aiscan tnd Asoaaiay add many ofthe Ane 
‘an, in a word in all merely agglomeraiv, oF lutinati, tenguages, the mont 
Sine tatee remeber etiactass hoe acre 
SES cee oatey de aeireara heats Aree 
SL eran rete caren orc rae ce 
hea na na" ie dais sf escee ove 
Tahic element i grey icra Sp ong a te ill fron ofthe pres 
aes or re cece habr 
eeu hates ina Teate tawra 
tlie cn When he ata on fe epraf rma gee: 
rit Sa cael eae fora eat 
Frwcparable particle can only be identified ws such throggh sompartive pilology, 
ge clan stow enue eee 
Sarena soe, iummeaie a 
iy tee Enea Pinca Se ate ta 
iz ty te ik seine satit 
SD net ih ae acratns ena 
Sun dates erry cia facet cet 
‘the mode in which roots (including pas s) are compounded, Tn Chinese 
i oi Roe ik anit an) toscana, omnia 
se oh rt ete cae 
Nese te WE Pash gansta shat et 
Seen ba ehicdees Satire an ate 
Sri deri sercclacat aeireteaaaenters 
Bieter tina wae etieneemareaitbes ears 
ve ea wt deer hie cy 
in kind wherever. it is found, and it is found in all languages that have awed oat 
ERM Su seu hernia eneuaco ae 
2A risaritatiat merle beeing cle 
Bilal eee ees aero 
Sechelt Nae See a ie 
ic Seca cee cag aed AM 
Rosy cots Par a Sona Neen aman 
Seas css becca stank” Reon dae 
Berks Sete icc ene, arc tt 
Ape ier ehecmrndoegauemanne aac ema 
Racer ea aera eamibeet ane 
Beoat aegis “further h e 
este, atecPon cenit. i ema te 
Asean ts faa hance ton 


















See. 5. ROSKARIAN. 

Phonetically Euskerian is highly vocalic, harmonio, liquid and 
sibilant; like many FinoJapanese, Dravirian and African lang- 
uages. Amongst its few consonantal combinations are tz, st br, 
dr, tr, Like the UgroJapanese formation on the one side and 
the Semitico-African on the other, it has the sonant sibilant « 
which is often interchangeable with ch and te. Most of the con- 
sonants have] slightly aspirated, and also attenuated, as well as 
pure and full, forms. ‘The most common non-vocalic terminals 
are (which in many cases is evidently the plural or collective 
Aefinitive,) n, and the liquids 1, r,n. Z, ts, t2 2, st appear to 
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cour rarely. Doublo vowels are frequent both as medials and 
finals (¢. g. ia, €4, 08, ua, au, cia, oia, ai, aia). The following 
fare examples of highly vooalic words, ieia, iesia, mikia, ihia, 
sina, newria, gatia, faiia, aoa, to which T add the following cited 
by Humboldt for a different purpose, ai, ao, au, €0, €, ei, €0, ey 
ia, ie, ti, i0, iu, 00, 08, of, ua, we. The phonology is remarkably 
‘agglutinative and elliptic, and the coalition of the sounds thus 
brought in contact in compounds is attended by euphonic muta- 
tions which tend still further to disguise the roots. Thus ura 
‘tea form in combination ugatea; odeia otsa make odotsa; zaldia 
duena make zalduna. Similar composite words are very numer- 
ous. 

In structure Euskarian has special affinities with African, Cau- 
asian, Seythi and American formations. Like Seythic i 
postpositional and postfixual. Almost 
bulary terminate in the vowel a, which is obviously the definitive 
postfixed. In the plural it becomes ak (Seythic). As in the 
Caucasian, Scythic and most of the American and African lang- 
uuages there are no regular postfixes of gender, but the 2nd pro- 
noun has mase. and fera. forms, When the substantive is followed 
by a qualitive the latter takes the postfix, e. g. emaste an “woman 
good,” emaste ana “woman good-the,” i. e. “the good woman.” 
Tt has an agentive postfix 4, and the possessive and directives are 
also postfixed particles. 

All languages which are crade in ideology and agglutinative 
in phonology possess great freedom and facility in combining 
words and particles. Almost any words may be combined and 
the combination treated as a single word. Euskatian enjoys this 
Power in an extraordinary degree, although other languages of 
similar formations, such as the Americen, the African, the Mala- 
gasi and Philipine, stand on nearly the same footing with it in 
this respeet, as in many others. ‘Thus a substantive with a poste 
fixed directive and definitive may superadd an active postfix and 
be transformed into a word of action Aita “father” aitaren, 

father-of”; sitarena “father-of-the”; aitarenatu, “father-of-the. 
making,” i, e. to make a thing the father’s (property). Some of 
the postfixed formatives, or substantive words used as such, express 
remarkable distinctions. Thus two words are used to form abs. 
fract nouns,—tastna and Reria, the former indicating that the pro 
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perty is a good one and the latter that it is the reverse.* Any 
words of direction may be postplaced, but there are only three 
particles which have a true flexional character,—the agentive, the 
possessive and the dative. Substantives which have a postfixed 
definitive, —a Sing, ak Pl. (Scythio) retein it when they take 
the case particles, save in the Poss. Pl. ‘The definitive by itself 
forms the passive nominative as well as the general objective, 
‘When the substantive is active or agentive an agentive postfix, 
follows the definitive (a-k). This distinction between definite 
and indefinite declensions has a parallel in Philipine ideology in 
which the presence or absence of the definitive renders the mode 
of speech active or passive (possessive)-+ ‘The possessive postfix 
is the Scythicand almost universal n (with r interposed when the 
root or theme ends in a vowel, as is necessarily the case with all 
defivitive words in the singular) and the dative ho “for” and i 
“to”'t (with r interposed as above) ; n is also locative “in” So. 
‘The agentive in the Sing. being the same as the Plural postfix is 
distinguished from it by having the accent on the postfix, (e. g 
guizo nél), the plural having it on the last ayllable of the root, 
(guizé nak.) 

The pronominal system is Caucaso-Semitic and Caucaso-Ameri- 
can, The Ist person singuler has ¢ ia the agentive and n in the 
objective, with g, gu in the plural (n,t, &, g, are common in the 
allied systems; R, g as well as n, ¢, are Semitico-African &e, and 
in Berber g marks the plural of the Ist person prefixual and 
postfixual). ‘The 2nd person has three forms, & mase., n fem, and 
au, 4, 2 honorific (Comp. Berber ik mase. Egypt. entek mase., 
Berb. im fom; in Hebrow final m is mase, and final n fom. in 
oth 2nd and Sri persons plural ; m also occurs as a fem. termi- 




















+ Similar distinctions aro fund in ome ote formative languages 
4,he, Buskarian dette is of aalmlar charactor, and rather resemble the 
qpitten and tells cna SRC? at Fedo Buropens Te 
fungaian tho rile presi the rot, ba athe Se Sey'le languages lls 
ig'eeln Basaran he Bosal ke the Mangala aa te Beak 
tha eptears to be indofiie In number ax Seis prosrvd i in Plea wi! 
‘xteplon of the Ponesnive, ‘The Seythceystat ing vestige of diatcdve Sin 
‘fet la coe pnt mg Sou in Sue haa 
{Eves ‘and in some othor languages with proaouua -A'asa deiative is Draisian 
ke (ante Volriep 218). 

‘The proper D 
Gia aie ones te ee 

mead ansortvely, ean oetive is Prenent the dat 
Hotand he dative ho Faure, aM Darrigol bas shew (vide at, vo vp. L13)- 
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nal in the Arabic Sri person). ‘The 3rd person has d in the 
objective, corresponding with the Berber 2h. 

“As in the African and American formations and indeed in neare 
ly all others, the expression of being and action falls upon the 
pronoun, which is incorporated in a highly condensed form with 
the word of action, It is here that the Euskarian decidedly allies 
itself with the adjacent African more closely than with the Ame- 
rican formations, In the latter the verb substantive is wanting 
in most languages and is of secondary importance where it occurs, 
the pronoun being directly incorporated. in its agentive and objec 
tire forms with substantives, quolitives and particles, which it 
animates or renders assertive. In this respect the American 
Tanguages seem to go back to the Caucaso-Scythic and Cau- 
‘caso-Australian and Caucaso-Semitic stage of Aftico-Semitic 
formations, In Buskarian as in many of the African languages the 
‘pronoun does not thus combine with substantives &e. It combines 
only with a few words or particles equivalent to the verb absolute, 
bat the radical mature and origin of which appears to demand 
farther enquiry*. Words of action and being are gecerally parti- 
cipial or substantival in form and remain such with no other 
modification than the reception of an active or passive postfix, the 
expression of action or assertion lying wholly in the combined or 
‘agglutinated pronouns and verbs absolate. ‘The combinations are 
complex like the African and American, and resemble the North 
‘Afvican or Berber more than any other. But they have special 
characters, embracing refinements not found in other systems, and 
attesting the great antiquity of the Euskarian as independent 
representative of one of the varieties of the archaic Mediterranean 
formation. Besides the changes which tho generic verb under- 
‘goes ftom the changes in the incorporated pronouns and in th 
relations, it is varied to a great extent by particles and flexions of 
mood, time &o, There are eight regular genera or forms of the 
verb, and each is varied according to the different combinations 
of pronouns which may enter into it. ‘The total number of these 
variations for all the genera is206. The first 4 genera aro, Ist, 
purely active, 24 purely passive, 3d, mixed active, and 4th, mixed 
passive. In the Ist both the participial root and the auxiliary are 


asin other formations, Aw, 0, 3 
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in the active form, e. g. from maitetu, “ to love” is formed maite- 
tuten dot, the auxiliary, dot, being composed of 3 words or frag 
ments of words, d the rd person singular objective, “him "ke. 5 
o the ausiliary verb substantive in an elliptic form ; and ¢ the Ist 
person singular agentive, ‘The meaning therefore is literally 
loving him-have-(or am)-1” i.e.“ Tlove him.” In the 2nd 
the participle and the auxiliary are in the 
naz “loved I-am.” In the 8d the participle is act 
auxiliary pastive,—maitetuten naz “loving Z-am” i, e. my> 
self, the Ist porson singular objective being understood. In the 
4th the participle is passive and the auxiliary active,—maiteta- 
ba dot, “ loved him-have-I” i, e. “ he is beloved by me.” The 
other four genera are called recipient, because they involve a third 
person with reference to whom the action &c.is performed, i. ¢. he 
‘and not the agent receives the resulting benefit or the reverse. 
‘They are the same as the previous four, with the addition of a 
dative pronoun representing the recipient person, the verb aub- 
stantive also taking a recipient postfix. ‘Thus maitetuter or 
maitetuba deutsut (analytically d-eu-teu-t, that is d, the Srd 
person singular objective, eu the auxiliary, ts the recipient form- 
ative, u the 2nd person singular dative, representing the person to 
‘whose advantage or injury the actis done or emotion felt, ¢ the 
‘st person singular agentive). A similar form is found in the 
relative or objeotive formative of Scythic in most of the African, 
‘and in some other formations, but I am not aware that an agen 
tive, objective and dative pronoun are agglutinated in any other 
Ianguage save that on the opposite side of the Mediterranean, the 
Berber. ‘The pronominal forms have various refinements and 
‘complications. ‘The 2nd person has three forms in the singular, 
depending on the rank of the person addressed, the hone: 

which has no gender, the masculine familiar, and the feminine 
familiar. ‘Thus the root i, “to die, to kill,” in the mixed 
active voice, gives, with the feminine pronoun, il don. In the 
‘auxiliary, dis the third person objective equivalent to “ him,” 0 
is the verb substantive and n is the 2nd person vocative feminine. 
‘The agentive Srd person is inherent or understood, as in some 
‘other formations, Semitic, some of the Asonegian &e.* The so- 
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called verb after being modified by the composite auxiliary, in 
any of its multiplied forms, may again be made participial by 
postfixiag n (possessive, dative). 

By its agglutinative and elliptic phonology Euskariaa associates 
itself with African, Caucasian and American and also with Semitic 
and Iranian, Tis agglomerative and harmonic tendency is South 
‘and Mid Affican, Seythico-Dravirian and American, not Semitic. 
Its mode of combining the pronoun with the verb subs is 
‘African, Semitic, Draviro-Australian and American, Its post 
positional habit is Soythio, Caucasian, Seythico-Iranian and Ame- 
yiean and not Semitic or prevalent African, The great uso it 
makes of the verb absolute is not Semitic, Soythie, or American 
but Affican aad Iranian, ‘The elaboration of its pronominal verb 
aystem resembles the American more than any other formation 
extant, but the American systems are still more elaborate, and 
‘each formation has peculiarities, 

‘The notices by Adelung and Humboldt are too imperfect to 
enable us to draw any very decided conclusions respecting the 
ethnic relations of Eoskarian. It is evidently a fragment of a very 
ancient formation that was diffused over southern Europe, or a 
ange portion of it, before the older branches of the Iranian forma- 
tion began to spread westward. Tt appears to be even more 
ancient than the diffusive Scythic formation. Tis comparatively 
elaborate, refined and flexional character and its strong American 
and African affinities, lead us to this conclusion, Tts complex 
affinities are inexplicable if we adhere to the notion thet lingui: 
formations do not blend in their ideologies and phonologies as 
‘well as in their vocables. But if we recognize the fundamental 
fact on which all ethnology rests, that, since the human race first 
existed, there has been a constant succession of diffusive forma- 
tions—the latest affecting all the preceding ones with which it 
‘comes in contact—the complicated analogies of the Euskarian 
Decome very instructive. Abandoning the notion that it has ex- 
the vosative post of the 2nd person fo usel, y precedes the ver substantive. 


erties beaters ne prereen a t a 
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{sted in its present condition from the frst, and exami 
record of modifications which began with its very existence as 
diatinet dialect, the Euskarian may be made to throw mach light 
on the ethnic history of the world, Tts geographical position and 
its general character give us two prima facie conclusions. ‘The 
first is that its strong Aftico-Semitic affinities are the oldest, and 
that its character was at ox time more purely Semitico-African 
and less Soythic than it is now.* The second is that the Seythia 
formation, a result of the contact of Euskaro-Americar: and Tibe- 
to-Chinese, diffased itself from an eastern sonree, broke through 
the chain of formations that had connected the Buskarian with 
the Caucasian, the N. E, Asiatic and the American, and spread 
westward into Europe, supplanting the more ancient formation in 
some places, and modifying it, or being modified by it, in others. 
‘The Fin appears to be an example of Scythic slightly influenced 
by an older and more flexional formation, and the Euskarian is 
the chief remnant of those more remote and sequestered brenches 
of the prior formation which retained their existence but were 
{influenced by the dominant formation. ‘The Semitico-Afrioan 
and special Scythic affinities of the Celtic probably belong to the 
Scythico-Euskarian era of Europe, and a critical examination of 
all the European vocabularies would no doubt lead to the detection 
of numerous vestiges of the more ancient formations. 

The glossarial connection between Euskarian and the African 
languages, particularly the northern, (Berber, Egyptian, Bishari, 
Nubian &c) is considerable, Even the small comparative table 
in Prichard furnishes instances of radical agreement. Mr New- 
‘man has indeed ssid that “not one word in the Biscayan is like 
any other language in the table except gamelua, a camel.” But 
in all glossarial comparisons the roots must first be freed from the 
definitives or other particles which are generally attached to them 
in the vocabularies of harmonic languages, and when this is done 
the affinities in the table become more numerous as well as more 
lose. The Euskarian bot “one” is the Coptic uot, Bongo wot, 
Kayli meto (connected with the Semitic eahid &e). Bi, 2, has 
no affinities in the table, but the rootis a wide spread one in Afric 
It is found in the Nigerian Biri, pili, fli &e, and the similar 8. 
‘African bili, Bini, biri &e. Tru 8, is probably derived from the 
Shillah era (Semitic). It is slso a common African root, til, 
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tara, ray la ke, and it is primarily a definitive used for 2. Law, 
4, bas several Aftican representatives. ‘The root is the same term 
for 2 that is found in 3. It enters also into the Semitic 4. Bost, 
5, is immediately connected with the N. Aftican sum-most Shil- 
Jah), end through it with the Berber, Amharic au-mist and other 
Semitic forma. Sei, 6, is the Semitic root without the definitive 
posth. (sedist Amb. sedis Berber, suth Shillah), as in Egyptian 
(cou.) Zospi, 7, (comp. bi, 2), appears to be the Egyptian shashf, 
4xfech, connected with the Semitic, and resolveable into 8, 4. As 
the labial which represents 4 is radically 2 in many African lang- 
rages as well as in Euskarian, 205-pi is probably also’, 4, like the 
Bgyptian, but if it is mot a mere derivative it may be 5 + 2 
Zortzi, 8, appears to be flexional. ‘The initial zo appears to be 
taken from 7; rtzi must be the same element that appears in 9 
‘under the form rats, Bederatz 9 is evidently compound. The 
final tz is the N. African form of the Semitic term (teaw Shillah, 
dea Berber). The beder may be a partial reflexion of an older 
native system in which 9 was 1, 10, as in many of the Aftican 
Tanguages. It may be connected with bot 1. The r found both 
in 8 and 9 may have been an ancient prefix to tz. Amar, 10, is 
N. African (mar-oo Shillsh, mar-kum Tibbo, merana Berb). 
‘The Euskarian numerals are thus, as a whole, Semitico-Libyan, 
‘with a special leaning to Shillah and Egyptian forms. It may be 
supposed that the Shuluh tribes of South Morocco formerly ex- 
tended to the Mediterranean and were thus the nearest of all the 
Attican nations to Spain. In like manner, prior to the intrusion 
‘of Celtic or other Indo-Germanic tribes, the Biscayan race pro- 
ably extended to Gibralter and indeed occupied all the Peninsula. 
Of Prichard’s 26 miscellanoous Euskerian words the following 
have affinities with the other vocabularies comprised in his table:— 
Night,—Siwah, de-guia-te, Eusk gai-ia man, Berber dialects 
er-ghar, ar-gaz, er-gez; Eusk guiz-ua, Camel, Coptic &e., 
gamul §c.; Busk. gamel-ua, Eat, Amb. Kama, Eusk. eon. 
Come,—Tibu ceri, Berb, eddu, Toar. aeed, Eusk. e-tori. Hot— 
Copt. ber-ber, Eusk ber-oa, Cold, Tuar. tasunti, Eusk, otza, 
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SUEPLEMENT 70 SECTIONS 2 AND 8, CHAP. V. 
‘THB SoYTHIG DEPINITIVES, DIRECTIVES AND PRONOUNS 


‘Tau definitives* that have a plural force are ¢ or ¢; hy 95 4 4 
4, 3 chs ri, ra, mj lar, ler, nar, ner. All the consonants 
to be variations of one primary root, probably ¢, But, while Pr 
Manchu ri is referable to si,—the compound forms lar, nar, &c, 
the Jay se ra, the Yukahiri forms in J, n, and the doubtful 
‘Chukchi-Koriak and Kamchatkan in r, give rise to some question. 
They chiefly prevail to the eastward, and in Mongol and Turkish 
appear to be of later origin than the dental and guttural forms and 
to have been acquired in the east, for they are not found in the 
‘western Soythic languages (Ugrian, Hungarian, Fin). From the 
occurrence of ri along with ta, te, sa, se, si, in the Manchu system, 
and of ru, ro, ri with se in the N. E. group as variatious of one 
Particle, (purely pronominal though it may be in the latter), it is 
probable that r was an ancient form of s rather than of d. Its 
antiquity is proved by its preservation in the archaic eastern 
Janguages and in Draviro-Australian+ which is connected with 
older forms of Scythie than the Tatar branch. The n, ng 
of Yeniseian, connects itself with the J, n of Yukabi i, and with 
lar, nar of Mongol and Turkish. The vocalic plurals i and 
¢ occur flexionally, but, in their ultimate origin, they may be 
contractions of ti, te, si, ee &c., and, if so, there would appear to 
be only one elementary plural particle in the Scythio alliance.t 
At present there are three principal ones, the dental, guttural and 
sibilant, widely prevalent from Bhering’s Straits to Cape Como- 
rin, and still preserving clear evidence of its unity in several 
languages ; the liquid r, 7, x, having a still wider but less conti« 
nuous range and hence less clearly connected with the first ;— 
lastly the vowels, diffused on all sides, but, from their very nature, 
uncertain in their origin and affinities, 

T is used in Fin as the common plural postfix; in Hungarian, 
‘Turkish and Yukahiri as a flexional pronominal plural, In Man- 
chu ¢ isa pronominal plural flexion (sing. i), and in Samoiede it 

Big Se ae cea Dw, 
Kea ta eae Bot drohod. “te Boyt tsp, oon i te of a 
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js a postfix. Kis the common postf. in Hungarian and it is also 
found in Turkish, and the N.E. Asiatic group, including Namollo 
(Eequimeux), In some languages it takes the sonant form. 7” 
identifies with itself d, s, ¢ and ch, and probably, also, r and 2, 
that is all the elementary monoconsonantal plural p articles. It is 
‘used in Fin in the nominative, with ¢ as its following vowel, and 
it ocours in Manchu also (ta, ¢2). It takes its sonant form (d, od) 
jin Mongol. ‘The sibilant form appears in the m ore eastern 
groups—Mongol («) and Manchu (sa, se,si)- ‘The sonant form 
of the sibilant (2) is found with Turkish pronouns. $. is pro 
ably also a plural particle in the N. E. group (8rd pronoun), 
The simple vibratory form riis found amongst the proper Tatar 
Tanguages in Mancha only, associated with sito which it must 
be referrod. Kellgren suggests that the elementary plural parti- 
cles i and ¢ are simply forms of the third personal pronouns é and 
‘The Turkish lar, ler, Mongol nar, ner, appears to be foreign 
to the prevalent Tatar system,* and to be a reduplication of the 
1, bn, which is found as a plural particle in the N. B, and 
in other formations (Dravirian, African, Asonesian). The Kol 
nar is identical with the Mongol nar. 

‘The Seythic pronominal system is radically simple. It is not 
encumbered, as most mixed formations are, with more than one 
root for the eame pronoun. But the phonetic variations of the 
roots give it a somewhat flexional character. ‘The proper pro- 
nouns are mi, bi, ma, ma, bu ke. “I” 5 and si, sa, te, di, nt, &e 
“Thou.” ‘The plural is formed by the postfixes ¢ or e (sometimes 
sed flexionally) 4, ¢ d,s, lar. Reduplicated forms of the pro- 
nouns occur, Mi sometimes becomes n, and the two forms arc, 
in certain languages, used to distinguish the singular from the 
plural. ‘These pronouns are not only found from Esquimaux to 
Fin, but also form the primary Indo-European system, and that 
fof some African formations, particularly the great southern one, 
‘with its allies in the middle region. Each occurs also in other 
formations. ‘Thus the labial first pronoun is found in Gond and 
in some Asonesian languages. The nasal, dental or sibilant second 
pronoun is almost universal, being found in Draviro-Australian, 
in most formations of the Semitico-African alliance and in Asone- 
sian. The American systems also preserve it. 

* Kelgren considers Zar fx. to be of ater origin than fy & 
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Yeniseian has peculiar pronouns, dy, ad, et, “1”; au, aw 
“thou”. ‘Their non-Soythie affinities are numerous. 

‘The principal definitives used as the Brd pronoun are i, ¢, a ta 
t, sa, 6 &e.3 01, 0, o€ Tis the 8rd pronoun in Manchu; in 
Ugrian it occurs in Mordwinian as the verbal postfix in the 
present tense. In Turkish it is the postfixed possessive, and as 
such occurs in the preterite of the definitive assertive, which is 
itself -d-é. In Hungarian itis e, ia. 

In the proper Scythio languages (Tatar, Ugrian) the pronouns 
‘ate postfixed possessively and assertively to themselves and to all, 
other roots, whether sach as remain substantival or such as have 
acquired a purely relational sense. ‘The pronominalised roots 
‘that form the so-called verbs do not fer from the pronominalised 
roots forming attributive nouns. Even the verb absolute is simply a 
definitive or third pronoun with the possessive pronouns postfixed. 
In this case the definitive is evidently used asa substantive to 
ignify existence absolutely. From the agglutinative and elliptic 
forms which this archaic compound assumes, it is sometimes 
ifficult to say whether the verb-postfixes are the simple pronouns 
of the 8d persons or the verb absolute. In the 2d person of the 
‘Turkish verb absolute the pronoun alone and in its full separate 
form, is used. The definitives that serve the office of the verb 
absolute are 1a, lJ, 01, on, od or o inall tho branches and under 
the form ar in Japanese (ar-u Pres. ar-ito Past, ar-oo Fut.) and 
an in Kurilian ; i Turkish; 6i Manchu; ov &e., Ugrian; bol Uigut 
@ + ol); var (with a possessive sense) Turkish. La, le, isa 
Fin form, but it is found also as a Turkish verb formative, le~ 
mek, la-mek, lan-mek &e. In Manchu, which does not take 
pronominal postixes, the verb absolute is the definitives Bi and 0 
themselves, followed’ by the tense and other assertive postfixcs, 
Bat bi can be used as the present assertive without the postfix 
‘bi, which is but another form of itself, The other verb absolute 
or definitive assertive, o, is evidently a remnant of the W. Tatat 
od, 0 &o. for in the future it is od! (od-cho-r0.)* 

The preceding remarks on the postfixing of the pronouns apply 
to Samoiede, which may be considered as the most easterly mem- 


' The interposed oho corresponds with the oof the imperative o-to, and with 
su eal ie sane es oe eave mere (a Ta Wet 
“re Fat, 
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ber of the Ugrian branch, as Fin is the most westerly. In Yeni- 
seian the pronoun is prefixed to words used assertively, but as this 
Janguage is at once postfixual and prefixual, the pronouns, like 
the definitives, may prove to be capable of taking a postfixual 
position also.* ‘The relation of the pronoun to the verb, or rather 
its application in rendering a noun assertive, in the N. E, Asian 
group is unknown, But from the highly agglomerative and 
agglutinative character of these languages, and their approxima- 
tion to the adjacent American formations, itis probable that the 
pronoun combines with crudes possessively and assertively. In 
‘Aino this is certainly the case, for in Klaproth’s Aino voca- 
bulary gpoky “head-my” (or rather the-head-my) occurs. 
‘The Soythio languages, like all or nearly all the other formative 
‘ones, preserve the power of rendering any word or particle attribu- 
tive or verbal by postfixing a definitive or pronominalised defini- 
five. In Manchu ba is the absolute substantive of place, and 
by the ordinary ideal transfer, of time also. Bi is one of the 
absolate dofinitives of existence (being, action), and ako is that 
of negation of existence. ‘Hence babi (literally  place-its”) « it 
has place”; baako “it has not place.” The Burma-Tibetan, 
Dravirian, African, Asonesian and American formations have the 
sonal 











SW chet eae aa a aks mena 
cecilsienar se ai base tg mei 
cee it Gok Aa enema erates 
oe motes 
om 
re test Got arenas 
er eee ee 
ee erie es ceeopee te 
ee emer Sey ine te 
rece ewan unk rea 
So Seer aren oe oi Serta et 
Searcars heen Sua cahatiares 
rare jee emha te 
Boats htilaaetos, yeti ebie 
yar cle fas ty =a 
Smit eat ana e, aa 
cht gb rw aa fem 
moms 


Sou mnarary wc ae 

Eri Peg toyed 
ifuprsd tf aotthoard sod westtard ad dhe Takata Te get, 

eae AT alo Ma ok 

Seeing Nan peur be 

ort el ey ea ae 
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seme power, for it can only be lost when a language has become 
purely flexional. 

‘The union of the pronouns with each other in the possessive 
and verbs absolute, and with the plural, possessive and directive 
particles, is frequently of a more agglatinative character than that 
of the ordinary compounds of the Scythic languages, or of the 
same particles with nouns, Hence the pronominal system, not 
only in the different tongues and dialects but in the various forms 
assumed by each root in the same language, presents highly 
flexional traits. The Ist and 2nd personal pronouns and the 
elements of the singular and plural interchange their forms. ‘Thus 
n is at one time the plural and at another the singular flexion of 
the root m (mi, ma &c.) “I”; while it is also found asa 
Alexion of s, t, d of the 2nd person in the singular affix 1, plural 
nne of some languages.* As a verb postfix m itself is sometimes 
found in the plaral only, having disappeared in the singular. In 
the same way the various forms of the 2nd pronoun ate applied 
Alexionally, ¢ of the singular, for example, sometimes taking the 
sonant form d in the plural, and s of the singular becoming ¢ in 
the plural. So also the finals i, ¢, are Properly two forms of the 
same plural particle, but in some cases i is singular and 
e plural, and in others ¢ is singular and i plaral. These, 
Tike other postfixual vowels, as those of the Srd pronoun (¢, é, a), 
are liable to change with the vowel of the principal word. The 
Indo-European flexion system abounds in similar instances of 
irregularity, owing to the phonetic mutations and consequent 
confusion of different elementary particles, and to the various 
forms having each, in the growth of the system, acquired inde 
Pendent offices or applications, varying, however, not only with 
the language but with the position in which the particle is found. 
‘The explanation is the same in both formations, ‘The sense of 
the glossarial unity of the particle in ite different phonetic forms 
‘has been lost, so that each form has become a separate particle or 
flexion. Another flexional trait in the Soythic pronouns is the 
‘reduplication in some of the plurals. 

Sis: potas roy mac ai 
BG eae Al i raat 
Pet, cat lee Meeker 


fg common in agglutiative ond deioal ovations See the resi sat 
‘othe example in the ort 
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‘As in Indo-European, Dravitian, Semitico-Aftican, Asonesian 
and American systems, the pronominal rootsin some languages have 
definitives annexed. Thus Turkish postfixes n, Ugrian (Fin to 
Samoiede) n, na; and, in the allied N.E, group, Chukehi-Koriak 
‘and Eskimaux prefix go, Ay, nga, Japanese postfixes ga and Aino 
postfixes ny (Scythic). Korean, Tuugusian, Mongol, Yeniscian 
and Hungarian do not annex definitives. In some of the most 
archaic languages the system has reduplicated and compound 
AcGinitive postfixes (Ostiak tyot, Yukahiri tak, Japan taku-si, 
American take, gage, kuk &c.) 

The formatives have the same strongly objective action as in 
other crude formations. When affixed to a root, they lose their 
abstractly relational force, and become descriptive of some specific 
‘object, action or mode of action.* Thus in Fin ee the intensive, taa 
the causative, passive, transitive and intensitive, iia the momen- 
taneous, alee the dimunitive and frequentative, ¢e-le the diminutive 
‘with an ironieal sense, fa-i-see the momentaneous and intensive, 
when postfixed to jyra, “to thunder,” do not genorally or ab- 
stractly denote thunder that is intense, frequent, produced &e, 
‘Tyrayaa signifies that it thunders constantly and gently ; jyrisee 
consiantly and strongly; jyrahtaa, with a strong but single 
cerash ; jyraelee gently and repeatedly ; jyrahielee, strongly and 
repeatedly ; jyrahtoisse, with a single very strong crash, followed 
‘by many still stronger. ‘The same high objective power and the 
same fertile glossology are manifested in the minute obser vation 
and diserimipation of most material things and appearances. 

‘The principal definitives that have received possessive, directive 
and assertive powers are ni, de, la, ha, sa, be, with their phonetic 
‘variations, 

Each of the more generic diteotives has several secondary 
applications even in the same language, as in the Burma-Tibetan 
system, and the generic attributive force to which this is owing 
thas also led to the principal office of the same particle difforing 
on different languages. ‘Thus in Manchu the possessive i (ni) may 
also be used with the significations “ by’ and -‘with” (Instru- 
mental), while in Mongol and Turkish it is the objective as well 

* See the remark on the Philpine formatives (pati, chap. i. Sec, It vi) 


rules Fear on fs at dn the weogent set on Be Ameren 
ovAmerca, Sythe, Atrio and Asonsan 8 WOr0, 


with erence 
“Wo eaten n wish gh eter poner hao not been developed. 
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as a possessive. 7, d is Dative in Manchu and Mongol, Ablative 
in Turkish and Objective in Hungarian. All other formations 
consisting of many languages and dialeots present similar diver 
ties in the applications of the definitives, directives, formatives 
and other particles of the primary system. When we do not 
recognize the generic ideas of attribution or possession, relative 
place &e., that are common to all tho directives and thus admit 
of one of them replacing another, we are apt to overlook the real 
‘connection between the postpositions ofa group of languages like 
the Soythic, and on a first inspection to pronounce that there 
little or no agreement save in the possessives. ‘That such an 
opinion is erroneous will appear from the following list, if read 
with due attention to the fact that in each language the directives 
have secondary as well as principal applications.* The compari- 
son of single direotives in different alliances loses much of its 
ethnic value from the fact that the elementary directives,—like 
the definitives with which they are primarily identical —embrace 
the entire circuit of consonants, and are largely commutable, both 
phonetically and ideologically, in the various languages and 
dialects of every formation. It is only a comparison of systems of 
directives that oan lead to important results, and even these in 
general yield analogies too large to be historically available. My 
remarks on the foreign affinities of the Soythie particles shall 
therefore be very brief. 

Ni, sometimes ¢, 1, 4, is possessive inall the branches of the 
Scythic family. Mancha wi, i; ngge; Mongol un, u, yin (with 
the Ist and 2nd pronoans, ni); Turkish ming (Uig.), ung, mung, 
‘ig 5 Ugro-Fin n, en, « (Hung,), nok (Hung.) Ni, é, yi, is also 
the objective in Turkish (Uig. ni, Osm. 4, yi) and Mongol (i, yi, 
4ii, giyi). In Fin the same element forms the Essive (na), Ades- 
ive (Ula for n-la), Illative (un) and enters into the Adverbial 
in (is plural here), Comitative nensa, and Allative U-en. 
In Hungarian, with & postfixed, it forms the Dative, nek, which 
is also possessive. 

‘The same particle is possessive in most other formations of the 
Old World, under the forms ni, in, yin, i, ma, la, &e. and the 
reduplications nin, nen, nan, nur, nang &e. (See Philipine, 

{See the previo namarks on N, Indonesian, Dravinian, Titan fe, 
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Tibetan, Dravivian, Indo-European, Semitico-Afiican]. The 
Soythic forms ni, in, yin, 4, an &e., nin, nun &e., are Dravirian 
also. [See Chap. IV. §. 6]. They are found in the Northern 
languages of India, in Bodo, Garo, Singpho &e. 

The application of the possessive particle to indicate other 
relations besides the purely possessive is common to Seythie with 
all the formations in the world. In many it is also combined or 
compounded with other particles in the Objective, Dative, Instru- 
mental &e. In some languages itis a generic or universal attri- 
butive or connective, and may bo used to supply the place of 
more specific relational directives and formatives. (See Philipine, 
Burma-Tibetan, Dravirian, Indo-Enropean, Semitico-African]. 

De, te primatily indicates motion towards an object. In 
‘Manchu it is Dative (de, euph. nde) ; in Mongol Dat. (du, tu, 
tur, dor); in Turkish (with the nasal def. post.) Ablative (den, 
ten) ; in Samoiede Ablative (ta, da, to, do,) and Elative (d) ; in 
Hungarian, Objective (et, at, ); in Fin Caritive (tta) and an 
element in the Elative (eta), Ablative ([-ta), Prosecutive 
(tse). The dental directive is Locative in Manchu (da) and 
‘Tarkish da, de, nda, nde. 

‘The dental directive is found in most formations, and in many 
with a Dative or with a generically Transitive force. Thus in 
Iloko (Philipine) ti is Dative but also Agentive and Possos- 
sive; in Gond ¢, tun [Mongol tur] is Transitive, in Singhalese 
and the Marathi-Bengali languages it is Dative, Dative and Ob- 
{eotive &.5 in Dravirian it is the most common form of the 
Instrumental ; in Drav. di, da, is also one of the forms of the 
Possessive (ni, na); it is Ablative in Bengali, Siamese, Lietti 
‘&0,, Locative in Bengali, Dhimal, Asamese, Khamti, Malayu- 
Polynesian &e. 

Lia is Adessive in Fin, and it also enters into the Ablative 
Ua, and Allative Wen, Ra is the Fature assertive in Manchu. 

Za, ra is a common directive in other formations, bat like da, 
4a ‘it is frequently merely a form of na, For example, in Tibetan 
the Transitive and Locative postfix takes the forms/a, ra, na, du, 
ty, au. So Kiranti da, Sorpa la, Mag. ra, Limp. nu, Garo and 
Miri na, Bodo no, Naga nung. In Kasia itis Ablativena in 
— and Gurung Possessive la; in some Australian languages 

ative &o, 
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In Manchu chi is Ablative and Conditional, and che, cha, 
Frequentative and Collective. In Fin ssa is Inessive and it is 
found in the Comitative ne-nsa, the Elative sta, the Prosecue 
fe tse’ and the Mutative k-si. In Cheremiss the Mutative 
is es, in Syr. os. 

‘The Sibilant directive is common to many formations, In 
general it is @ form of the dental (d, ¢) as in Tibetan (su, tu, du.) 

Khe is the past assertive in Manchu (with that of the present 
prefixed). In the pret. indef. and def. it becomes hia, and in the 
latter postfixes bi, of the present. In Turkish the Dative is ka, 
9a, k, h. In Hungarian it probably appears in the Dative nek 
with the possessive pref.; and in the objective it appoars to be 
interposed in the sonant form between the pref. and post. pronoun, 
engem, &., teged Pl. Here however, and even in nek, it may be 
merely euphonic. In Fin it is found in the Mutative k-si, In 
‘Mordwinian it is Adessive (ga, ka.) 

‘The guttural directive appears to be immediately comnected 
with the dental (4, ®. It is equally prevalent and has in 
general the same transitive force. It is so used in Dravirian, 
Marathi-Bengali, Indo-European, Australian, Malayu-Polynesian, 
and in African formations. ‘The monosyllabic languages also 
possess it (Chinese hwo, Anam cho, Siamese he, ha.) 

Bi, euphonically mbi, is the assertive of the present in Manchu, 
‘Under the form me euph. a-ma, oome, ime, wme, it is the 
absolute assertive (Infinitive). Af is also objective in some of the 
Ugrian languages. Be (cuphonically mde) is the objective in 
Manchu. Postfixed to the Conditional or Ablative it forms the 
Ist Conjunctive, the 2nd flexionally changing be to me. Me is 
also the infinitive or noun-assertive postfix. Va is Adessive in 
Mordwinjan, iis participal and bu is passive in Manchu. 

The labial particle is very widely diffused, but as a definitive 
and assertive (Burma-Tibetan, Indo-European, Caucasian, 
-Aftican, Asonesian) more than as a direotive, unless its tonse and 
other formative applications be considered as primarily directive. 
‘They appear, however, to have originated in itsassertive use. Mf 
is objective in Caucasian, Indo-European, Dravirian, and (andor 
the form fe) Singpho. 

‘The Seythic formative system connects itself more immediately 
with the Dravirian; but the same system is found, with some= 
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what greater deviations, in many other formations, as Indo-Euro+ 
pean, African and Asonesian, 

‘The substantival character of the Seythic  definitives, directives, 
adverbs and other postpositions, and of the particles, generally, is 
proved by their taking possessive postfixes, or being governed by 
other words which do. Thus in Manchu the postposition dorgé 
corresponds with our preposition “ in, ” but that it is a substan- 
tive equivalent to “interior,” “inside” &e. appears from its being 
governed by words in the possessive. Mederi dorgi, “in the sea,” 
is literally “sea-ofinterior.” ‘Terei dorgi “in that ” literally 
« that-f interior.” ‘Tore itself is highly compound for it contains 
8 distinct elements,— re a singular definitive postfix (plural se 
in tese those”) occuring also in ere this; e the general defini- 
tives t, a socond definitive prefixed to o to render it remote. 

Titustrations. 

I add some illustrations of the character of the Soythic post- 
fixes and flexions. 

PHONOMEYAL AND SUBSTANTIVALe 
1. Manchu. 
Ist, Personal Pronotin. 

Plur. 
ae be 
mené 
mende 
membe 

sevesee Menchis 
be pl, are highly flexional ; but # can be 













traced to its origin in the common Scythic plural particle o, i. 
Samoide man, “I,” man-ye “wo”; pydyr “thou,” pydyre 
you"; Finma “I”, me We” (as in Manchu) ; Lap. mo-n 
#1”, mi, mige (double pl. posti) “you”; Hung. en “I”, 
ini, or m-i-yuh (double pl. postf. as in Lep.) “¢ you.” 

2nd, Personal Pronoun. 


Nom. 
Poss. 
Dat. 
Obj. 
Abl. 
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8rd. Pronoun. 
Sing. Plur. 
N. aa e + che 
2 Yad sesssesenee cheni 
D. inde chende 
0. inbe seve chembe 
Ab. inch ese chenchi. 


‘Manchu has an inclusive form of the Ist person plural, Be bei 
exclusive of the persons addressed, or relative. The absolute or 
inclusive form is muse, which is obviously an agglutinated and 
euphonio compound of « We” and “ you,” bo-sue or me-sue trans- 
formed to muse by elision of the frst ¢ and transposition of u.* 

Jn Manchu the possessive forms of the pronouns are simply 
replaced, e. g- mini ama “my father.” The possessives and qua- 
Titive postfix ngga, ngge, nggo, forms separate possessives, o. g. 
miningge “ mine,” being in fact a reduplicated possessive. 

From the want of agglutination in Manchu the postfixes are the 
same with substantives as with pronouns. The directives are not 
Timited to those given in the preceding examples, as the various 
postpositions have several of the offices of the numerous directives 
of the Ugro-Fin branch. ‘The four most generic postpositions 
hhaye each several applications. 

Substantives. 

Nom. dchaka; Poss. dchakai [from ni]; D. dehekade; 0, 
dchaka be; A. dohake chi. 

In the plural animate are distinguished from inanimate things 
as in many other formations (Dravirian, Ultraindian, African, 
American), the plural of living beings only being glossarially 
indicated, The plural postfixes are aa, se, ci j ta, te; ri. 

Ne chal 











P. chabisai 
D. chabisa de 
0. chabisa be 


AD. chabisa chi 
2 Mongol. 

‘In Mongol the pronouns are Ist S. bi, Pl. bida; 2ud, 8. tsi, Pl. 
S. ta; Brd, 8. egun, Pl, ede Before all the pottfixes save 
the Nominative and Possessive bi becomes na. 

+ This analysis} prefer to Phichar’s in Resareheo” i. 91, 
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‘The Possessive postt. is yin, un, w with substantives, and nu 
‘with pronouns,—miny, tina, egunu. The Poss. Plar. of the 2nd 
‘person has also mu (tanu). ‘The Dat. is yar and tur with the 
‘st and 2nd pronouns da, du; with the 3rd dor (Kalmuk du, tu). 
The Obj. is « (ji, yi, giyi after a vowel) which is also Turkish. 
The ADL is echa, etse, Kalm. edve (Manch. tsi). ‘The common 
Sing. post. is n and the plural da, d. Words ending in a vowel 
take nar, ner in the plural. 

‘The Dative (properly Locative) Postf. da is an element in some 
other cases ac nada-ber, na-da-luga na-da-else, In the Ob- 
{jective ma is used and the same definitive occurs in all the “cases” 
‘of the 2nd person singular. Tt is evidently a form of the singular 
definitive na, n, in analogy with the Fin si-na,® and as the other 
Plur. in the Nom. as well as in the other cases, (ta) is formed 
flexionally from na by the substitution of the Plur. pref, it is clear 
that na is simply the singolar definitive postfix, which in Mongol 
is much used in the nasal form (n, na) with substantives. Na 
of the oblique cases of the Ist persom is therefore a contraction of 
of bina or mina, (Fin mi-na; Turk. ben, macn; Fin, Poss. 
minvun) and ta of tifa (Fin sina Sing.) In the Pl. of 
the Ist person it is preserved (binda)s 

‘The Manchu and Mongol bi, mi, “1,” #i, “ thou,” are identi- 
‘eal with the Fin mi, si and the Manchu be, me, “we,” with the 
Fin me “we.” In Tarkish and Hungarian the ¢ forms are con- 
fined to the Plar. and ¢ ones to the Sing. which is the reverse of 
the Fin, Mancha and Mongol system. Samoiede has ¢ as a plural 
Postf. It may be concluded that «is the original Scythio vowel 
of the Plur. and i of the Sing., and this is confirmed by the Indo- 
European forms. 

* Scho considers ma to signify “sl,” while Mellgren thinks tht ma, na 
are simply the Tet personal pronoun, and explains the presence of ma inthe 24 
‘pero by tranalating % “ thow-I,” ths tenting “chow” as a second “1.7 
Schott explanation Is nearer the analy inthe tet, Decase the posted de 
alive has necewarly an emphatic and Sndividealining force, whether med with 
‘una or pronouns. Yn the Amerian and Aftican systema thee is much interchange 
‘between th root ofthe lt and ad perooa depending on diferent cause och a 
‘he mbatation of @ defi for a roo, the formation ofthe paral ofthe It 
ern from the roots “and thou or you,” tbe substitution ofthe Pl. fr the 
Sing, form and the oceasonsl los of the Ist lemeat, thus leaving the remnant 
*< Thou” oF you” to stand by tue for * We" or 12" 
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3 Turkish, 
Pronouns. 
L 
Sing. Pl 
N. ben bis, bizler 
P. benum dicum, biclerum 
D. banga bizeh, bizlereh 
0. bent Dizi, bieleri 
Ab. benden biz, bielerden 
Vigur. 
Sing. Plor. 
N. men bie 
P. mining bizning 
D. manga diega 
0. meni Dieni 
Ab. mendin biedin 
Trov. 
Sing. PL. 
Ne sen si, sicler 
P. senum sicun 
D. sanga izeh 
0. seni ii 
Ab. senden sisden 
Hs, Sax. 
Sing. Plar. 
N. o,o anlar 
P. anun, onun, ona &e. —anlarun 
Dz ange anlarah 
0. ant anlari 
Ab. andan anlarden 


In this system we remark the following phenomena, The st 
and 2nd persons take the common Scythic definitive postfix n, 
radically identical with the Srd pronoun, and this has a Singular 
force. The Poss. un becomes um in the Ist person, through the 
euphonic influence of the pronoun b. ‘The Dat. Sing. does not 
merely assume the common Dat. postf. ga, ha, k, oh, Sc but agglu- 
‘tinates it with the pronoun, the g of the postfix combining with 
the w of the pronoun 1g, and its vowel—contrary to the general 
Tay~assimilating that of the pronoun (i. e, henge has become 
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banga). In Uigur the consonants are not changed, but men-ga 
‘has become man-ga, So in the Poss. mening has become mi- 
ning, from the influence of the vowel of the postfix. ‘The Plural 
particle é displaces the definitive of the Singular, and may take 
a farther plural postfix Jer.* From this it may be inferred that 
4z is the more archaic Turkish plural particle, and that it has 
acquired a concreted or flexional character. Ler, ner, it may be 
‘observed, is confined to Turkish and Mongol, while iz is a sibilant 
form of the common Seythic dental and guttural plural def. d, ¢; 
(Mancha te, se, si ri). 
Examples of Pronouns postfixed possessively to nouns. 

babam, or Benum babam, my father. 

aban or senun babun, thy father. 

babasi or anun babasi, his father. 
‘The Plurals are formed by ler, as babalerum ‘'my fathers,” baba- 
Teraun-un, “of thy fathers.” 











Verb absolute. 
Present. 
8.1. im, in PL Lig 
2 sen 2 sin, siniz 
3, dur 8. durler, lerdur, an lar dur 
Tat Preterite. 
8.1. idan, dom P. 1 idak 
2 idan 2 idanue 
Bi 3, idiler, loridi 





‘The assertive definitive ¢ is a Srd pronoun or definitive (Man- 
chu 4, “he” &). Tho 2nd person is the naked second pronoun 
in its fall form and without any definitive prefixed. In one of 
‘the forms of the plural s-in-iz the def. postfix of the singular, n, is 
preserved, which is not the case with the separate pronoun. ‘The 
Brd person, d-ur appears to be a reduplicated form (in analogy 
with the plural ler, ner) of the dental definitive common to Scythic 
and Dravirian (adu) with other formations, and similar to the 
compound forms of Yukakiri (tun-dal), Aino (tana tada), Na- 
mollo (tana), Changlo (dan), Gurung (thila), Burman (delu), 
Asonesian (tana, tane, tena &o), Sanskrit (etad) &e. &e. One 
of the plarals an-lar-dur, has the 3rd pronoun an as prof. and dur 


Inthe Manchin demonstrative ere tia” those,” the Sing. and PI. post- 
fia eee te ie fo he Tero of. tow” He Sings and Pps 
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‘8 postf. to the plural particle. In the 3rd person of the Pret. 
itself replaces dur as the possessive (i-d-i). 

In Turkish the more generic directives are Poss. sng, nung, 
(Digur &e ning) ; Dat. eh, yeh (Uig. ga, ghah, which is aleo found 
in the Turkish pronominal system) ; Obj. é, 9f (U ig. ni) ; Ab. 
den, ton. 

Sing. Plar. 
Nat “a horse” . 
P. atung..... 









ADL ation 


4 (A) Ugro-Fi 
The Finish pronouns are 
Ist 2nd 3rd 
Sep. Nom. mina 8., men Pl. sina §., te P. han S., he P. 
son (Mord.) 
Oblique Y minu, mei, sine hane 
Sep. { Oblia } 
Posth TiS.,mme P.siS,, me P. —nsa 
0, nz0 (Mord.) 


In some Ugro-Fin languages and dialects mi, si become ma, 
mo, ta, to. These broad forms must be very archaic, for they 
are found in the Samoiede (man, sanu) ; at the E. extremity of 
Asia in Yukahiti (ma-tek “1,” ta-t “thon,”) in Chuekchi-Kam- 
chatkan goma, kymma, buse muri &e. Ist Pers. tu &o. 2nd Pers; 
in Japanese wa-taks, ma-ga, ware “1”, anata, sontta “Thou,” 
in Esquimaux (manga, mu “I”) and in Indo-European, The 
Yukahisi post. in ma-tal, tat and the Japanese in vactab. 
usi resemble the Ostiak in ma-tyot “I” and some American 
Pronominal postfixes. This is but one amongst many speci 
‘ais that connect the Ostak and the other Ugrian dialects 
‘most closely resembling it with the N. E. Asian and with Ameri- 
Gan Tanguages, and give ita claim to be considered as preserving 
© greater fidelity to the primary Scythico-America n type than the 
other Ugrian or the Tatar languages. ‘The vowels of the Fin, 
Mongol and Manchn are probably more modern and are con. 
sistent with an extension of the Ugrian dialect in which they 
originated to the west and cast after the primary Ugrian form 
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ead to the extreme E. and in all likelihood over the whole 
Seythio-Arian region. But similar forms are found in America. 
In the Plural the Singular postf, na is replaced by i In the 
‘demonstrative ¢a-ma becomes na-ma in the Plural, 

‘VERB ABSOLUTE. 





Fin, 
Present (root the Definitive of, on) 
8.1. oben Pl. 1. lemme, ol-e-mme 
2 obet 2. colette, obette 
3 on 3. oat, o-wa 


‘The Preterite changes ¢ to i (oli-n &e.) ‘The 3rd person singu- 


Jar has ~aa with active verbs. 
Lapp. (root the same Definitive under the form le, fa) 


Present. 
S.1. lemorleb D1. ladne or PJ. lep or 
len lepe 
2. lek or leh 2, lappe or 2 lepped or 
lepen lepet 
3 le aba or 3. lak or 


ah. 
‘The first person has a purely phonetic flexion to indicate the 
ual and plural, m (or 8 as in Turkish, Mongol and Manchu) 
becoming in the dual (as in the singular of other Soythic lan- 
‘guages which have min tho plural) and p in the plural, but the 
etter may bo a plaral particle. The 2ad person shews a similar 
flexion in k (or A) of the singular and d of the plural (the same 
pronoun taking the forms w, t and s also in other Seythic lan- 
guages). The dual and plural element pe, ba occurs also in the 
plural of the Srd personal affix of Fin, and, “ they,” (Sing -aa), 
in the 2nd person of Manchu sue or sure “you” (Sing. si, but the 
‘of the Fin may be the labial Srd pronoun of the singular pi (wi) 
and the w of Mancha may be merely euphonio). Samoiede like 
Fin has a labial in the plural of the Ist person as well as in the 
‘Srd ( -au,—wo Ist; —wy, Srd). 
Votiak. (Verb Absolute) 


8.1. mon vai P. 1. mi vu-i-emi 
2. ton vu-ind 2. ti vaidi 
3, m0 Wik 3. s2oyoss vasickt 
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Fin Substantive Postfizes. 
Nom. — karhu (‘a bear”) 
Poss, —karhan 
Ess, karhuna 
Port. karhua 


Cari, arhutta or a 
Tiler. Karhuun 

Comit. karhu-ne-na 

Adverb, karhu-én (i plural postf) 
ness, karhu-sea 

lat. karhu-nta 

Ades. karhustla 

Abl — karhu-bta 

Alllat, — Karhu-lben 

Prosec. karhu-t-se 

Mut, karha-kei 





(B.) Hungarian. 
Pronoun. 
2nd 8rd 
Sing. 
Nom. en te ° 
Poss. en-yé-m théed ove 
Dat. nek-om naked neki 
Obj. en-g-cm-et te-geed-et o-tet 
engen teged ot 
Pl. 
Nom. mi ti 
Poss, m-ise-n-k thetek ok 
Dat. nek-un-k nekete-ke ov-ek 
Obj. misnckot ticterkoet nakeik 
benn-un-k-et benneste-keet o-keet 


In this system the Ist person hus lost the pronominal root in the 
Nom. singular and in the first term in the compound Poss. and 
Obj. —the definitive postfix with the vowel of the singular, en, 
representing the root. Comp. Turk. ben. In the Pl. the prono- 
minal element m, is retained. ‘The ¢ in the Sing. en, ben, em; te, 
ed and the i of the Plural connects the Hungarian forms with the 
Turkish. Manchu reverses this, while Fin. bas a in the Sing. 
and ¢ in the Pl The reduplication of the pronominal element 
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with the use of the two plural postfixes é and &, in the Poss. and 
Obj. of the Ist and 2nd pronouns are remarkable features. ‘The 
Poss. en-ye-m is literally “T-ofT,” or rather “I-of'my,” the pro- 
nominal postfix m being possessive by position, as with nouns. 
‘The original form must have been men-ye-m, m being an echo of 
the prefixed pronoun and the possessive particle e, euphonically ye, 
having a substantival character. In the 2nd person the pronominal 
root is preserved tied “Thou-oftby.” In the Obj. eng-em-et, 
teg-ed-et the echo follows the pronoun without the interposition of 
the directive, the guttural being euphonio. The plurals are flex- 
onal and complex, from containing not only a reduplication of 
the pronominal root phonetically varied by two distinct plural 
clemeuts, the vowel flexion 4 (in place of the Sing. e) and the post- 
fix A, the latter being obviously less archaic than the former. ‘The 
Poss. m-ive-nck, consists of Ist m the pron. root, 2nd é the Pl. 
vowel, Std ¢ the Poss. 4th n, the pron. root nasalised by—dth the 
Pi, posit %. Mien might be considered to be simply the full 
plural form min (n definitive or possessive with the poss. particle 
¢ euplouically infixed), but n is a Sing. not a Plural def. and the 
Sing. en-ye-m, of the Ist Pers, with the Pl. ti-e-te-k of the 2nd 
proven to be the pronominal root. M-i-esn-k is therefore literally 
Liph)of (ph), i.e. “wenofsme” or “we-gf-our.” With substan- 
tives the nominative precedes or is dropped, as in mi atya-n-k 
“we fathor-our,” or atya-nck, “father-our.” In actual use the 
same pleonasm takes place in the Dative Ist en nehem “I to-me,” 
2nd te neked thou to-thee” i, e. to me, to thee. In the objective 
the reduplicated pronoun with its plural vowel and plural post. 
m-ins is followed by tho directive ef So in the 2nd person 
titek-ct. It may be inferred that the Poss., Obj, and Dat. 
particles are radically substantival, for in the idioms mivenk 
“ our” and mi-atya-nk “ our father” ¢ and atya stand in the same 
‘grammatical category, 

It will be observed that the Dat. particle is prefixed and not 
postfixed as in the other Scythie languages and as with substan- 
tives in Hungarian itself. Other directives, postpositional according 
to the Seythic usage, are also prefixed to the Hungarian pronouns, 
85 benwem, denned, Benne “in me,” “ in thee,” “in him”; 
nabam, nalad, nala “by me &e.” This, with the preplacing 
of the definitive a or ak and other traits, connect Hungarian with 
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the N.E, Asiatic fimily. Like some of the other Ugrian tongues, 
it has not been s0 completely Scythicised as the rest of the 
Soythio languages, or rather, it has departed less from the archaic 
Soythico-American type. The pleonastic or reflective tendency 
found in the above reduplications is also shown in the repetition 
of the directive after both tho demonstrative and noun, 
8. 

Nom. ek a'haz this house (a” the def.) 

Poss, exe a’haz-e of this house (this of house-af:) 

Dat. ennek whaznak, 

Obj. ext athazat. 

P 

IN. exek a’haz-ak, 

P. excels a’haz-ak-e, 

D. czek-nch aharak-nak. 

0. exekeet a’haz-a 

So azatya-nakhaz-a “ the father's house” (the hou 
Ais) 5 ez-atyari-nak haza, “the fathers-of house-is” 
house of the fathers.” 

Substantive with pron. poss. postf. 


of father- 
ie. the 





Sing. 
I. szemem my eye . 
szemed thy eye 


szetm-eim my eyes 
szem-<id 













szeme hiseye «.. stem-cd 
szem-nwh our eye. ezemeeink our eyes 
szem-et-ek your eye .. szem-erictek 


szem-e-k their eye, seeeeee ezemesch 
It will be remarked that the two plural particles ¢, and A are 
combined with the prououn, and that all the three elumvnts are 
reduced to single sounds in e-in-h, e-istek and evi 
Sing. Pl 
szam my dog... szank, our dog 
saad tby dog. szatik your dog 
sziya his dog. + 82108 th 




















These suffixual possessive form are also the suBe-s of th er: 
8.1. varom PLL vuicpuke 
2. varya-tuk 


3. yak 
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8.1, Kerem . P. 1. keryuk 
2 Kered eee 2 keritek 
3. keri. 3, Kerik, 


‘The postfixed directives are very numerous. The following is 
an example of the use of the more generic of them with substan- 
tives. 





Sing. BL 
Nom. a’szem the eye «+ + eszom-ek 
Poss. ’ + Seemebe 

a’szem-b-nah 

Dat wezemeh-nek 
Obj. aeomehet 
3a 

Nom. man 8, pydyr, pider, 8. pydy 

man-ye P. —_pydyre P. pydo 
pyda 
me 

Poss. mana8,P, sant 8. sennei 

meni pider, syennana 

Dat, mannan sid, sit 

manyen 

Obj. sym, syw, syb 8. sid, sit 

mani P. 

AL mande? 

Verb Postf. m 8, au,woP. 0 8. gada P. e, ye, y, 
1 oa. 8. 

wy. P. 

8. (Prot.) 


The forms Ist ma-n, 2nd sa-nu belong to the archaic Soythic 
system (Yukahiri Ist ma-tak, 2d ta-t; Ostiak Ist ma-tyot), 
‘05 do also the definitive postfix n and the plural, ye. ‘The 
Objective Ist sym, 7b, 2nd sid, sit presents the m of the Ist 
person under the variations 7, and 8, and the s of the 2nd person 
under those of d, z. The preplaced directive si, sy corresponds with 
the Hungarian et, f, and with the variously applied dental and 
lant directives of other Scythic languages. Another special 
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affinity with Hungarian is the profizual position of #. In Hune 
garian the Dative, nek, is prefixed. ‘The plural au, 20 of the 
‘erbal post: form of the Ist person appears to be simply a phone- 
tic flexion of m as in the Obj, ofthe Sing. syw. ‘The pl. of the 
Postf. form of the 2nd person gavda is a remarkable form. Da 
may be the post of the nd person (n or z) in the sonant form d as 
in Hungarian (tied &s.), Cheremich (da) and Mordw. (a-di), 
while ga is the common plural particle. But ga-da re-appears as 
2 plaral post. ofthe Ist person in Koriak, Kamchatkan, Namollo 
and Aleutian dialects under the forms Auta and ganda, so that it 
is probably a compound plural particle, both ga and da being 
Seythic plurals, Tn the demonstrative pronoun (tiky) m appears 
as the Obj. postf (tikym) as with subsiantives in Manchu (6c, 
‘mbe). In the anomalous forms pydy-r “ thou,” pydypora he 
Ke.” pyd appears to be a definitive. If so, the r of the Qnd 
Person must be a variation of the common d, t,4. The y, 0, af 
the rd person appear separated from the prefix in the verb post. 
forms. The samo definitive is American (Eskimanx fe.) 

‘The following is a list of so many of the directive postfixes of 
substantives as have been ascertained by Gabelentz. 

Obj. m (Cheremis, Mancha ; Caue,, Indo-Ear.) 

lat. yan (Fin; un in Syr. and Wot. it is Tness.) 

ness. na (Easive in Fin) 

Blat, d (Fin s -ta) 

Adess. 6, a 

Abl. ta, da, to, do (Bin 1-ta) 

Allat. Zen (Fin len, Cher. —lan, Syr. Vot. lai). 

Assertive (or Verb) Formations. 
‘The following is an example of the Soythie verb forms from 



























‘Hungarian, 
Transitive... ver (root) 
vert 
vereg-et 
verint 
verekeudik 
versodik 
Reflex. Freq. .. verg-o-dik 
Trans. Pot. + ver-ivet 


yy Cans, Pot, ee ssseees + Verethaet 
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we Versinthet 


Trans. Dimin. Pot... 
vee vervokendhectit 







Recip. Pot 
Reflex, Pot. ae versondhectife 
Refter, Freq. Pot. «+ “a vorg-o-dhetil 





‘The following is an example of the tense modifications from 


Turkish, 
Root ol (Eng. ‘am”) 
Present, 8. 1, Pers, ol-ur-um P. 1, oburuz 
2d ol-ursen 2. obursiez 
Sd okur 8 ol-urlar 
Jat Pret. §. 1. ohkureideum 1. ol-ursideuke 
2 obursid-un 





3 oburidi 
24 Pret ol-ur-imish-em 
3d Pret, olur-ol-d-um (Ist with redup. of root, as in Indo-Eur.) 
duh or Pluperf ol-micleid-am (lat and 2d combined, with Loss 
of Indicative particle ur) 
Future ol-a-im 
“Tt ill be remarked that the present takes the separate or No~ 
rmipative forms of tho 2nd pronoun (se-n 8. si-z) while the Pre- 
terite takes the postfixual Possessive forms (en 8. un-uz P.) 5 
hut the present uses two plural particles and the pretrite three 
(ud wh, ler )s and that the fist person plural bas dropped the 








pronominal clement. 
Tn Tavkish the causative postfix is dur, ur, r (sometimes 
the reciprocal st, the reflexive n, the negative m, 
ina {2s in Tibeto-Ultaindian), the impotental ah or é prefixed 
do the negative, the passive i, n, 1, ml the infinitive met, mab, 
‘Thos sev-mek “to love” bas the forms sov-dur-meh, sev-ish-mel, 
cevinoneh, sev-me-mels sev-ish-mek, sev-in-mek, and all the possi- 
ble compounds as sev-dur-me-meh, sev-dur-eh-mek, sevdur-ibmeky 
eevadurit-meomek, sevedurilel-me-mel, sev-iledur-me-mek 3 Se¥- 
lulur-ch-mesmek ; sev-ish-me-mek, sev-tih-ch-memel, se-visheil- 
snk, sevsiaiilome-mek, se-vish-ibelomermalt sev-ish-dur-mok » kc. 
Eee’ (Comp. Tideto-Uitr, Draviro-Austral, Eusker, African, 
Malagas, Malayu-Polynesian in Philipine, and Indo-Eur.] 
“Mancha has for the reciprocal nu, du; the negative ako; pas. 
sive (alto trausitive or factive, ie, eausing another to act) bus 
the determinative (i. e. doing the uct onesselt) cha, cha, cho ; the 


reduplicated), 
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frequentative, collective or associative cha, che; the two incho- 
‘actives na, ne, no and chi, the Ist signifying to go, and the 2nd to 
‘come, to do any thing ; the infinitive cme, ome &c. (Turk. mek). 
‘The five postfixes cla, che, cho ; la, le, lo, da, de, do, ta, te, to, ra, 
te, 103 mis nicyes hi-ya, hlé-ya ave also used to modify the meaning 
of the root. Its tense and mood postfixes are mbi present; mbi- 
Khe Imp.; kha Pret. indif. ; bha-bi Pret. indif.; ra Fut; chi 
Cond. ; chi-bembime Conjunc. ; ki Opt.; ngge Qualitive ; ft 
Panticipial. In Turkish agentive nouns are formed by the postfix 
Hi, ji, chs cotion names by ich ; teh; wm beh, gu,and by lik, 
Lek following the infinitive postfix mck, mak ; locatives and ab- 
stract names by lit, lek, directly annexed to the root posses- 
ives by lu, li, (which also form gentlies like the corresponding, 
Dravirian al, an which are also possessive) ; diminutives by jek, 
Jjeb, chi, or chek 5 companionatives by hem, tach or dack, Quali- 
fives are formed from action roots by the postfixes hun, gh, ko 
and mich. ‘The verb postfixes are lee, la-mak, len-meh, lan- 
mak, lach-mak &e. Many verbs are formed from nouns by the 
auxiliary verbs it-mek, eile-mek, kilmak, “ to do.” 

Tadd, from Japanese, another illustration of forms and tenses 

Motome to acquire &e. 
Indicative. 


Pres. motomuru (Turk. ru] 
Imp. motomuru or motometa 
Perf. motometa or motometaarw [Turk éd, wr-id] 
P. Perf. motometa or motomette-atta 
Future motomeo, o-sweru (Turk. 0] 
Fut, Perf. motomete a-ro-ne 
Optatives 
1. motomeyo-kasi or ganna 























ear ep 


2,3. ‘o-monono 
Conjunctive. 
1. motomuu-reba 
3. motometareba 
Conditional. 
1. motome-ba 
3,4, motome-asraha 
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Potential (same as Future.) 
1, motomeo 
2. motomeo-su 
Negative. 





1. motome-ns 
3,4. motome-naunda 

‘The Sibilant is intensive as io Fin, Tibetan &o. 

‘The remarks in Sec. 2, on the great stability of the Seythic 
roots should be taken in conneotion with what is said respecting 
the prefixed and postfixed definitives. When we examine the 
‘ancient Asiatic vocables in the entire range of their diffusion, we 
often find a degree of variation in initial or final consonants which 
‘can hardly be accounted for by mere phonetic mutations, Roots 
‘hat are uniconsonantal in some glossaries are biconsonantal in 
others, and the additional consonant is frequently a defini 
“When it is prefixual there can in general belittle doubt as to its 
definitive character. With respect to finals, abundant as postfixed 
Aefinitives are in the Scythic languages, it must be borne in mind 
that even in the monosyllabic tongues while some dialects affect 
final vowels others prefer consonants. On every side save the 
‘Tibeto-Chinese the proper Seythic languages are bordered by for- 
‘nations more agglutinative than themselves, and Seythic roots are 
traceable in all these formations in forms which prove that many 
‘vocables that appear in the Scythic glossaries to be pure roots 
‘with two consonants, are, in reality, compounds of a definitive 
and a root. Some of the examples already given shew that 
Soythio vocables are very variable in form, although the root itself 
generally suffers little change. But even the root is sometimes 
doubtful. Mu, mul, bul, mur, mi-mil, mok, water,” evidently 
contain a single root mu, mo, mi, of which the only stable element 
is the labial, But the Aino waka, which appears to resemble mat, 
‘cannot be included, with certainty, in the same circle of mutations 
Decause along with it we find wazka, and waz appears to be the 
Ugrian wesi, vis &e., in which the sibilant and not the labial is 
the root. If wazka be an Ugrian voeable with an Aino postfix, 
‘oak bas been received as a root into Aino and remains s0 when 
deprived of the sibilant; but maka, from the Scythic view, is 
simply an empty shell composed of two defintives, the root hav- 
ing fallen out. Even in Seythie the root with its definitive must 
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often be accepted as an integral word, bocause homophonic roots 
abound and the definitive now puts the mark of a particular 
meaning on each. ‘The vowel also serves the same purpose. 
‘Thus J vocalised is a root signifying wind, air, sky, breath, life, 
t &e., but the slender and liquid vowel @ distinguishes the 
primary from the secondary application,—ili lil, ilma, ilm, dil, 
fil, ail ke. “air” 5 oo, alo, olema, elama, clanda, elem, oramo, 
ln, olant, elet, ulta, “life”. 
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JOURRAL OF AN EXCURSION TO THE NATIVE PROVINCES ON 


Java ry THE TEAR 1828, DUBING THE Wan WIT 
iro xEcon0.* 


16tk August, Surakarta—I mentioned on the 9th instant, that 
the commanding officer at Djocjokerta, Colonel C, had marched 
‘that morning carly from thence, with a small party of troops, to 
eeonnoitre in the direction of some heavy and continued firing 
wwe had heard the evening before. 

‘Touday I saw a copy of the Colonel's report, sent in on his 
return to Djocjokerta, dated the 12ch instant, and addressed to 
His Excellency General DeKook, Lieutenant Governor-General 
‘and Commander of the forces. 

‘From this report it appears that Colonel Cochius bad sent 
orders during the night to Lieutenant Colonel Sollewyn and 
another of his subordinste officers, commanding detached parties 
of troops at different points in the neighbourhood of Djorjokerta, 
to advance in a similar direction, and join him at two given loca- 
lities as soon as possible,—that the several detachments were 
accordingly put in motion on the 9th and kept marching about 
{ill the 1th, skirmishing with different parties of the enemy, and 
cansing them altogether a significant loss, but that the proposed 
{junction of our tliree columns could not be effected, or at least 
‘oly partially, owing as well to the impracticable nature of the 
ground, as the ill-will of great part of the population, which was 
evidently under the influence of the rebel chiefs, and in some 
places openly acting in concert with them against our detach- 
ments. 

Tn consequence hereof, several ill-disposed villages were burned, 
as usual, during this exoursion of three days; among others one 
called Manchengan, near the river Opak; in the vicinity of this 
‘anatural grotto or cave, into which, as it has a charac- 
ity among the people, Dipo Negoro used often to retire, 
for the ostensible object of devotion. 

This march of our troops led tono decisive result of consequences 
the rebels, as usual, retreated after a short resistance and some 
Joss in killed and wounded, and managed, though pursued as 

* Continued trom p, 978, a, vi 
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closely as possible, to escape, partly among the defiles of the 
southern hills (inaccessible to regular troops), partly over the 
river Proyo, beyoud which they are now supposed to be in great 
force. 

A little fatigued with my late excursion, I remained at home 
all day, except to take an airing after dinner, from which we were 
soon driven back by a very heavy shower. ‘The Enslish gentle. 
men took leave of the Resident and his party after dinuer, to 
proceet! on theit taur. 

‘News arived thut large prow (Padowakan) oremall brig had 
deen seen a week ayo on the south coast, near the entrance of the 
Progo iver, surrounded by a numier of small prows, As the 
insurgents are in the neighbonrhood in considerable forea, it 
suppored by some that this might have been an English or Ame- 
ican vessel, with arms, powder &e. for Dio Negoro, especially 
fas she put to sea on observing the approach of a party of our 
troops under Lieutenant Colonel J. who reported the circum 
stance. This is possible, although it is difficult and dangerous 
to effect a landing in that quarter. T should rather suppose the 
vessel to have been a smuggler from Singapore, with opiam and 
British piece goods, the high duties on which amount nearly to 2 
prohibition, and of course are a direct encouragement to such 
speculations. A great deal of opium is used at present by the 
rebels, our native troops and coolies. It is generally known that 
largo quantities of Buglish cottons do find their way into Java, 
without passing through the Custom-House, 

ith August—There is Bazar report from Djoojokerta that 
Dipo Negoro, attended by only 2 followers, went lately to the 
south coast, and after many prayers and ceremonies, threw himself 
into the sea; this event, if tras, would indeed be “a consumma- 
tion devoutly to be wished,” siuce it would probably bring abont 
the termination of the present fatal disturbances. 

19th August—This morning at day-light I went with a French 
gentleman, who like myself is now an inmate of the Residency, to 
Jook for some wild fowl, that are said to be in the jangle neat 
this places having no gun, which indeed, would have beon of little 
use to me, being no sportsman, I armed myself with a walking 
stick and umbrella, and these turned out very useful, for we 
roninined out of doors till nine, and when tired of climbing and 
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working my way threngh Brambles, ditehes and ploughed ground, 
quietly sat down in theshade, while my companion was pursuing 
his sport, which, however, proved unsuccessful ; wa returned 
‘empty handed, but with good appetites, to breakfast, which fore 
tunately did not depend on the fruits of the chase. 

20th August—In the evening when returned from our drive, 
the Susunan sent word to the Resident, that he was coming to 
pay him © visit; bout bolf an hour afterwards, the royal train 
made its appearance accordingly, with great noise and bustle, 
‘The Emperor was on horseback, in his General’s uniform, fole 
lowed by a large carriage half closed, from which descended the 
threo Batus, o Queens, -with several attendants and children— 
there were numerous relatives and dependants, officers and pages 
jn other carriages and on horseback, some in red and blue 
‘uniforms, more gaudy than handsome, 

‘Phe Resident and his Lady received their visitors in the front 
verandub, where a row of chairs had been placed for the chief 
personages; the others, as usual, took their seats on the ground, 
behind the chairs of the Susunan and the Ratus ; tea and coffee 
‘were handed round to all according to their rank. 

‘Tho Ratus were little women and plainly dressed ; I could not 
see them well where I sat, especialiy as it was dusk ; there seom- 
‘ed nothing particular about them, but one of them, I think, was 
rather preity ; not a word passed between them and the European 
company, for they could not even speak Malay. ‘The Resident 
handed themin and out of their carriage ; they remained about 
half an hour. 

Qlst August—This evening the Resident received an official 
visit from Prince Poroboyo, uncle of the Susunan, who sent him 
to inform the Resident, that the Emperor had been somewhat 
displeased on leaving the Residency last night, by a gentleman 
now lodging here, having presumed to offer his arm to one of the 
Baltanas to assist her to the carriage, an honor which, it seems, 
according to court etiquette, is only permitted to Residents, com- 
mandants and officers above the rank of Captain, whereas the 
gentleman alluded to has no public rank, being one of the unfor- 
tunate planters who were ejected in 1828 from their lands in the 
native provinces, 

This circumstance is only worth recording, a it serves to illus. 
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trate the childish character of the reigning Prince; he must have 
mede a serious matter of it, for his great uncle, Prince Bum 
Notto, came previously of his own accord, to prepare the Rest 
ent for a message from the Susunan on the subjects 

This is the anniversary of the birth of his Majesty the King of 
the Netherlands, on which occasion a royal salute was fired, Solo 
being one of the few places where this still allowed to be done — 
it has been abolished aimost everywhere from motives of economy. 
‘The salute consists of 101 guns which are fired in this mannet— 

83 at eight in the morning. 
85 at noon. 
83 at 4 in the afternoon, 

‘These salates, according to the regulations, are fired with 
powder which has been condemned as unserviceable and as small 
‘one pound field pieces were used, the report was not much louder 
than that of a blunderbuss, so that the salute had nothing very 
imposing or majestic in it. 

‘At ten o'clock the officers of the Garrison paid a complimen- 
tary visit to the Resident. 

There was no military parade, owing to the small number of 
troops here at present ; they could not bring more than 6) men 
under arms, exclusive of about 50 hussara. 

Our usual dinner hour was altered to one o'clock, when we 
took a tiffin, as we were to have a grand supper in the evening, 
the Resident of Solo being one of the few who are sill allowed. 
yything to give @ party on this occasion ; it would have bees 
impolitie to discontinue this old custom at the native courts, 
‘where feasting is the order of the day. 

In the centre of the back verandah of the Residency house, « 
kind of throne had been erected on a platform, elevated by three of 
four semi-circular steps above the floor, with a yellow damask 
‘curtain at the back and canopy of the same, surmounted by a gilt 
wooden crown and other omaments ; on this there placed 
two chairs for the Sasunan and Resident ; the tout ensemble look- 
ed not unlike the imitative thrones used at the swaller theatres. 

Some of the princes began to arrive soon after fours at ¢ 
past 4 the Resident, accompanied by the Secretary and the Javan 
Toterpreter and escorted by a party of hussars, went in bis carriage 
to bring the Susauan ; part of the royal train began to errive sooo. 
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bearing the Susuman’s throne and cushions, his Siri-box, 
spitting pot, &e. &e. all under gilt payungs. Some of the smaller 
of these appendages of royalty were incloed in wooden boxes, 
with roofs to them like that of a house, caried by bambu poles 
on men’s shoulders. 

The beauty and fashion” of Solo now poured into the Resi- 
dency, and a motley assemblage they produced. 

At 4 past 5 the Resident returned with the Sustnan and a 
large train of followers of all descriptions ; they were now in the 
state carriage, a rather shewy than handsome vehicle. ‘The Susu- 
nan was dressed half in the Javanese, half in the European 
costume ; he had on the Javan jacket of fine dark coloured cloth, 
with large brilliant stars on each breast, under this the sarong or 
cotton petticoat, tucked up so as to shew his black silk breeches 
and stockings underneath, 

‘The Susunan and Resident took their seats on the throne al- 
ready described, and the company on two rows of chairs arranged 
from the back to the front of the house, in straight line from the 
‘throne; betweon the throne anid these chairs, a carpet was laid 
and several chairs placed on it, which were occupied by the 
Princes of the blood and nearest relatives of the Susunan,—behind 
these, on each side, were his immediate personal attendants, hold- 
ing the Court Paraphernalia, seated on the ground, with their 
hheads bowed down, or looking only at the monarch, There were 
also some half-caste Europeans, in scarlet coats, his ordonances 
‘or messengers. 

After tea and coffee had been handed round, the royal game 
Jan, or Javanese band of music, was brought with great ceremo- 
ny and arranged in the front vorandab, immediately facing the 
throne; the Scrimpis, or dancing girls, were then brought to the 
back veruidah, in large covered liters like boxes, which hid 
them from sight entirely, carried on men’s shoulders ; when the 
Sasumin gave orders for them to cout in, they appeared, passing 
in the usual ereeping way before the throne, wd after mau 
‘windings and salam, seated themselves on the floor in front of it, 
tivo and two5 there were four couple of them, each pair as nearly 
as possible wlike in size; they were all dresed alike and very 
prettily, in the Javanstyle; the oldest pair might be 15 or 16, 
the youngest not more than 8 years, and the intermediate ones 
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of proportionate ages. Each dancing girl had an old female 
attendant, who came in and went away with her, and rectified 
1y_ little disorder in her dress during the dance. 
‘These girls were most of them preity and all well made, but 
they danceil as if they were performing a most solemn religions 
ceremony, not once smiling or even looking at any thing bat the 
ground, on which their eyes were fixed the whole time; this is 
not however to be wondered at, for they knew that their master’s 
eyes were fixed on them, and perhaps feared that a smile would 
Ihave cost their heaJs; the dance commenced and ended at a 
ignal frou the Susnnan, and may have lasted three quarters 
an hour; one of the chief movements was that of jerking 
trains, which fell in front, and passed between their feot bel 
from one side to the other. On leaving off they resumed th 
‘squatting posture, made a long and theatrical obeisance to the 
Susunan again, and crawled out on hands and knees as they 
hhad entered. I believe thoy wore immediately put into their 
Doxes and carried back to the Kraton, well attended and guarded. 
The music during their performance was melancholy and mono 
tonous. 

After this there was a dance of boys, eight in number, who, I 
was told, were all sons of Princes and who were paired in the 
same way as the girls, ‘They were naked from the loins upward, 
their hair was combed back and hung in one long bunch behind, 
secured by a semicireular comb of tortoiseshell and ornamented 
with flowers; their bodies were rubbed with yellow bori or cosmetic 
powder, but not their faces ; each held a small circular shield in 
his hand, of plaited and colored bamba, and had a lange ris 
behind in the girdle, which they did not draw, although the dance 
seemed intended by its peculiar movements to represent the 
‘approach and attack of an enemy; every movement was perform- 
ed by cach at che same time, which made the dance monotonous; 
‘the music was louder and more lively than that to which tho 
females danced. 

‘When the boys had ceased their dance, at a signal from the 
Susunan, they made their salam like the girls and retreated, not 
Lehind however, bat in front, where they mixed with the com- 
pany afterwards and remained in their costume the whole evening. 

‘The Susunan and Resident now descended from the throne, and 
‘the company rose and prepared for dancing. ‘The Susunan did not 
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‘open the ball with the Resident's Lady, as I expected, but walked 
‘about the house, arm in arm with the Resident himself, followed 
by numerous attendants, carrying his personal attributes; among 
these was a golden shield, studded with jewels, which if they were 
all real, must be very valuable, several tich swords, two immense 
Jong spears, which nearly tonched the lofty ceiling, handsome 
bow and quiver of arrows &e. &c. 

"Phe Resident and Susanan, with two of the Princes of the 
blood, sat down to a game of chance, called in Dutch “Stoot” at 
‘which they played nearly the whole evening. 

Dancing now commenced, consisting of English country dances 
and waltzing, in which some few of the Native Chiefs joined at 
times ; a grandson of Mangko Negoro figured away among the 
rest, in his cavalry uniform jacket, with white shorts and 
(the latter borrowed of me) end really both looked and danced 
very tolerably. 

‘We went to supper about 11 to which I suppose 120 people 
altogether sat down ; it consisted of all the good things procurable 
at Solo, including venison, and the native guests, as usual, did 
{justice to it, ‘The appropriate toasts were given by the Resident, 
Jncluding the standing one to “the welfare of Java” fortunately, 
wwe had only about a dozen to-night to do honor too. 

‘After supper the Susunan changed his dress for an European 
uniform, and danced with the Resident's Lady down two countey 
ances, after which the party broke up between two and three. 
‘Before that time, however, I had retired, locked my room door, 
fand was enjoying a sound sleep, notwithstanding the noise of the 
music, 

‘25th August—I heard that when the company departed early 
‘this morning, the Ryks-bestuurder or Javanese prime Minister, 
‘was missing for some time but was found at length fast asleep, 
before a table, on which stood a case bottle of good Hollands 
‘hat he had more than half emptied, by way of winding up at the 
end of the feast, 

27th August—News came from Semarang, that a strong body 
of rebels, under the famous Mas-Loorab, had assembled on the 
Timits of the Kadu and Samarang residencies, with the apparent 
intention of penetrating into the latter. ‘The Resident went out to 
attack them with the Prajurits (native militia) and a small party 
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of troops; but on nearing the enemy’s position, it was found 
deserted a short time before, though it was by nature strong, and 
they had improved it. 

28th August—There was a public breakfast at the Kraton this 
morning, in celebration of the Susunan’s bisth-day; I could not 
accompany the Resident thither, my face being swelled, my limbs 
stif, and my head aching from the effects ofa rather severe fall 
from my horse yesterday morning, which confined me to my room. 

I afterwards learned from the Resident, that the Sueunan con- 
fessed to him on this occasion, in a confidential conversation after 
the breakfast, that the court of Surakarta was disposed to join the 
insurgents in July 1825, when the troubles broke out, and that 
the presence and interference of the Lieutenant-Governor, (General 
de Kock, who came here immediately) alone prevented their doing 
0, and induced them to lend their support to Governments (this 
support, however, was bat faint and wavering for some time). 

This is an historical fact of some importance, as regards the 
present war; it had been before suspected by the Resident and 
many others who are acquainted with the court, but the Sasunan's 
‘voluntary avowal has removed all doubt o n the subject. 

‘The prompt appearance and prudent yet firm measures of the 
Liewtenant-Governor may therefore be considered as the cause, 
which prevented the insurrection in the native provinces from 
becoming general, and perhaps, the overthrow of the European 
authority in this part of the island, at least for a time. 

‘As soon as the first news of the appearances of insurrection at 
Djockjokerta reached Batavia (in July 1825) the Governor-Gene- 
yal Baron van der Capellan called a special meeting of council, in 
which it was resolved that General de Koek should proceed at 
once to the spot, with full powers to act in the name of the Euro- 
pean authority as circumstances ‘might require, a decision the 
‘wisdom of which has been amply proved by the event, and now 
farther confirmed by the circumstance mentioned above, 

General de Kock, indeed, was peculiarly qualified for the very 
difficalt task imposed upon him, of checking the revolt, prevent” 
ing its spreading further, and supporting the authority of Goveru- 
‘ment in the. vicinisy of the disturbed districts, 

He joins to the cool. courage and enterprising spirit which 
bocome his station as Commandet-in-chief of the army, the rarer 
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and perhaps, on this occasion, more valuable qualities, that are 
called for in those who havo to direct a war like the present, in a 
‘country like the interior of Java, and among a people like the 
Tavancse. 

To firunness of mind and character, great foresight and prudence, 
General de Koek unites a most pleasing exterior—his manners 
are conciliating and easy, yet not without dignity when called for, 
he has an inexhaustible fand of patienve and good temper, 80 
necessary in dealings with natives of India—those of these islands, 
their manners, customs, character and way of thiuking are intie 
mately known to him—all those qualifications contribute to give 
Jhim great influence over the chiofs with whom he comes in con 
tact, and this is a most fortunate circumstance for the interests 
of the European Goverament. 

It cannot be fairly imputed to the General that the insurrection 
fs not yet put down, Ho has had, from the beginning, many 
difficulties to overcome ; at first he had but a very small force at 
his disposal, the reinforcements arrived slowly and in driblets, 
‘those from Europe, unaccustomed to the climate, were decimated 
by sickness and fatigue before meeting the enemy. The n 
of the country gives the insurgents a great advantage in this kind 
of guerilla warfare, it is besides vary little known to Europeans, 
and in many parts, indeed in most, there are no roals fit for the 
marching of troops. Add to all these obstacles, the powerful 
{influence of the priesthood, which the rebellious chiefs have called 
into sction against us, among a people remarkable for superstitions, 
and it will not be matter of surprise that this unhappy war bas 
now Tasted three yours, and that no one can foresee when it will 
come to an end, 

80th August. This afternoon we went in carriages to the 
Chin se camp, to witness the ceremony called “rompok". Before 
the temple, two high stands or platforms were erected covered 
with riee ard provisions of all kinds in baskets, and figures of 
bambu, of fantastic forms, decorated with innumerable flags aud 
streamers of coloured paper and cotton cloth a grert crowd was 
collected bencath end around these platforms; before the temple 
heap of sacrificial paper, which is brought from China for 
thepurpose, ornamented with silver and lt leaf ;—on a given signal 
this is put fire to, the gongs at the same time beating with a great 
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noise; the seene of havock or rompok now began, the crowd 
immediately fell upon the good things arranged on the platform, 
and a violent scramble and struggle ensued, which lasted several 
‘minutes, each securing as muchas he could. One was seen running 
off with half a roasted pig, another with a large pot full of boiled 
ice, some had seized only a few cakes, and others were obliged to 
be satisfied with the coloured paper, part of the basket work 
‘ornaments, or one of the flags that decorated the stands; many 
‘more returned empty handed, not having been able to reach the 
platforms in time; sveral Chinese were stationed on the top of 
them, who assisted the soramblers, by throwing down the baskets 0° 
rige and other provisions among them. On this occasion, I believe, 
no accidents occurred, which is by no means always the case, 
‘sometimes lives are lost. I believe this is the concluding ceremony 
of'a three days festival of a more or less religious character, in 
hhonor of their deceased friends, which takes place annually among 
the Chinese. ‘The Court was present to witness the ceremony, 
the Emperor, in his General’s uniform, on horseback, his Queens 
in a yellow chariot, and the Princes on horseback and in ear- 
riages. 

Surakarta Ist Sept.—This day having again brought about the 
celebration of Prince Mangko Negoro’s birth, according to the 
peculiar made of calculating among the Javanese, I was invited 
‘with the other gentlemen connected with, or staying at the resi- 
dency, to the Prince's Dalam, to breakfast as on the 28th July, 
which was the last senen pon,* as he called it. 

‘The particulars of our entertainment were the same as on that 
ocasion ; I will not therefore repeat them ; I must notice how- 
ver, that besides the infuntry, which again performed the small 
arms exercise, there was a body of sixty dragoons (dismounted) 
commanded by two of the Prince's grandsons, who wont through 
the Scottish broad sword exercise, with great celerity and cor- 
reotness, as far as I could judge. He told me they had been 
taught by the Engl 

‘The Bidayas or dancing girls were to-day provided with mimic 
bows and arrows, with which they performed several singular 
mancuvres during the dance, but without shooting the arrows. 

‘Dhe Prince is extremely partial to dogs, of which he keeps 

+ Senen means Monday, Pon isthe rt day of the Janse weak of 5 days. 
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several, a custom very rare among Mahometans, who consider 
‘as unclean animals, and little better than swine, He has one 
cof the largest English Mastiffs I ever saw, witha broad black 
muzzle; this dog is said to be a match for a small tiger, or a wild 
hog. 
On this occasion the Prince exhibited the feats ofa favorite 
‘and beautiful water spaniel, for our amusement, or his own. This 
og fetched his master’s slippers from the interior of the Palace, 
cone by one; a messenger coming in with a letter, the dog was sent 
for it to the front stops of the hall, and brought it between his 
teeth to his master, without at all injuring it, He was afterwards 
ordered to undress one of the attendants, which he did very regu- 
larly, growling and worrying him, when he resisted in appearance, 
and taking every article of clothing ftom him separately and 
laying it down at his master’s fect; at a signal afterwards, he 
cartied the whole back, piece by piece, to the owner, who had 
taken refuge behind one of the wooden pillars of the Pendopo, 
en grand déshabille, 

‘After breakfast, Javanese perfumed cigars were handed to the 
company. The tobacco in these is mixed with gum benjamin 
and other aromatics, diffusing an agreeable smell, which however 
T thought was less enjoyed by the smoker himself than by those 
near him. These cigars are wrapped in dried leaf, and tiod round 
with silken thread. Some of them, which are made for the 
‘Enperor, are very expensive, on account of the quantity of per- 
fame that is mixed up with them ; these are made by the Princes- 
1zes of the Court: those used by the common people are made in 
the same way, but smaller, and without any perfumes. 

‘Grd Beptember—A. native festival took place to-day, at the 





the Susunan, in fulfilment of a kind of vow he is said to have 
made some months ago, when the Resident's Lady was very ill, 
+0 give a party of 100 persons aftar her perfect recovery ;-he and 
his wife paid a visit yesterday morning at the Residency, and 
invited the Colonel and his family, in which I was included. 

At ten o'clock we proceeded to the Dalam, where we were 
obliged to leave the carriage in the outer court, and walk through 
the inner one, in the heat of the sun, to the great hall or Pendopo, 
the inner gateway not being practicable for carriages; the Radin 
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Adipatti came to receive the Resident in the court, and his wives 
and daughters advanced to the front of the hall to greet Mrs N. 
who retired with them to the back of the building, where a row 

of seats were arranged, between the great hall and the interior 

apartments; here the entertainment was afterwards laid out. 

In the inner court, some of the minister’s household troops were 
Arawn out under arms; there were about 100 muskets, half of the 
‘men were in blue uniforms, with scarlet foraging caps, and looked 
tolerably well. ‘Tho rest wore the usual Javanese dress; they 
seemed to handle the muskets with ease and quickness, but not so 
cleverly as the troops of Mangko Negoto; these few men were 
commanded by a Major and a Captain, both sons of the minister, 
and wearing the Dutch Colonial Uniform, one of these was pointed 
ont to me as having acted upon the maxim of Hudibras, and ran 
away most valiantly, when he accompanied the Colonel in Decam- 
ber last to attack a band of rebels in the interior of Rembang, on 
which occasion nearly half the party commanded by the Colonel 
were killed or taken, and he only escaped through the speed of 
his horse. ‘There were, besides, about 100 spearmen without 
uniform, drums, fifes and colours; the former played a flourish, 
and the Iatter were lowered when the Resident and his party 
‘passed before them to the open hall. 

‘There was a large company present, consisting of Europeans, 
country born and native chiefs, for whom chairs were arranged 
in straight files round thres sides of the Pendopo, the front being 
Jeft open for the minister's depondants and Javanese public, who 
collected there, as usual, in crowds to witness the festivity. 

‘The amusements began as usual, with the music of the gamelan, 
which seemed a complete and handsome one; there were four or 
five male singers, who chaunted from a manusoript, some verses 
in Javanese to the monotonous music. The verses were taken 
from the poem of the Brata Yudhs, or Holy War, which the 
‘Javanese have borrowed from their former masters, the Hindus ; 
after this some lines were sung, or rather chaunted, descriptive 
‘of the early life and public services of the chief’ who gave the 
entertainment, which reminded me of the custom among the 
ancient inhabitants of Britain, when at the public festivals of the 
feudal chiefs, their household Bards sang their own praiges to 
‘them accompanied by the harp. 
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After this performance was over, preparations were made for a 
ind of drama, peculiar to the Javanese, performed by men and 
Doys in masks, called Topeng; these actors were as usual naked 
from the waist upwards, and their brown skins plentifully covered 
with yellow bori or cosmetic-powder; to make amends for the 
‘want of clothing above, they wore loaded with apparel below, 
consisting. of close trowsers of bright colored stuff, with numerous 
rongs and salendongs (petticonts and scarfs) of dark colored 
cotton, hanging or tucked up over them. ‘They all wore}Krisses 
and some of them two; their masks were of light wood, fitted to, 
and covering the whole face, leaving small holes for the eyes and 
mouth; they must be very warm and génant to the wearers, who 
‘wore obliged to lift up the lower part while speaking, holding the 
factitious chin of the mask by the hand, 2 or 3 inches before their 
‘own chins; this had a ridiculous effect; the exterior of these masks 
imitate the human featares pretty well, except that the nose is 
more pointed, and the eyes larger than those of the Javanese in 
general. They do not copy the complexion, but are painted of 
every colour; one actor’s face looks green, another dead white, 
a third bright red, some of thom are covered with gold or silver 
leaf, others have red or yellow eyes, immense grinning mouths, 
with projecting tusks &o. Upon their heads some wore a kind of 
cap, ofhorse-hair, intended, I believe, to designate the high head- 
dress of the ancient heroes whom they represented. 

‘The performance consisted of dumb show or pantomime, solilo- 
quy and dialogue by tums, accompanied by the music of the 
gamelan, Some of the dialogue appeared to be of « humorous 
character, for it excited loud laughter among the humbler part 
of the Javanese audience, the higher chief consider this unbecom- 
ing their dignity in public. The attitudes and motions of the 
actors were mostly unnatural and extravagant, some of them 
grotesque; indeed their performance seemed to partake both of 
romance and buffoonery. ‘They had no stage or scenery, but 
performed on the floor of the hall, surrounded closely by the 
spectators; it must be owned that the drama is still in a very low 
stage among the Javanese. 

‘About half past one we sat down to breakfast, tiffin or dinner, 
I know not what to cal it, for it partook ofeach ; the table was 
plentifully covered with good things, all kinds at once, from 
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soup and fish to fruit and pastry ; as usual we had a number of 
toasts to honor, standing up and cheering to each; our worthy host 
pledged them all so faithfully, that he evidently felt the influence 
of the jolly god before we rose from table and the last toast 
Ihe gave was quite unintelligible to all present; it received how- 
fever as much attention and applause as the others; he is well 
Known as a lover of the bottle and has quite the appearance of a 
bon vivant, which is rare among his countrymen ; he can bear a 
quantity of liquor, however, without becoming very drunk, and 
this is the case with several of the chiefs of Solo. 

At the other native Court (Jocjocarte) Bacchus isnot without 
his votaries likewise, but has a powerful rival in the opium pipe, 
to the use of which the chiefs of Josjocarta are much addicted, 
being less polished and European in their manners and habits 
than those of Solo. One of the first personages at the latter 
Court is at this moment indebted two thousand guilders at the 
tavern, the whole of this however is not for liquors. 

Our host was appointed Prime Minister or chiof regent of 
Solo in the English time, and has Kept his station ever since; in 
which he has been more fortunate than the Premiers of England. 
This officer is appointed by the Native Sovereiga, but subject to 
the approval of the European Authority, which can remove him 
at pleasure. 

‘We rose from table after a session of nearly two hours, in the 
middle of the day, in a close low building, filled with people, and 
surrounded by some hundreds of the dependants and populace; 
all this made the heat almost intolerable, and I was glad when 
the Resident called me to return; it was nearly four o'clock when 
‘we reached home, when I had to prepare for my removal to 
Buyulali tomorrow. I took leave of my Solo acquaintance in the 
evening after dinner. 

‘4th September. —Rose at half past four, dressed hastily, and re- 
tired to the Hotel next door to the Residency, from whence the 
conveyance was tostart. We left Solo a fow minutes after five, 
the moming fair and very cool, 60 that I was obliged to put on 
my boat cloak, which I had fortanately taken with me, feeling 
the wind penetrate through my woollen morning-gown, especially 
‘as we were in an open carriage and going pretty fast, for the two 
first stages the road is good and level, the next stage is on a con- 
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tinual aseent and not s0 good ; the bridges decayed, and requiring 
tobe renewed. Arrived at Buyulali about half past seven, before 
thesun bocame troublesome, and without being at all fatigued. My 
daggage left Solo with me, carried by cvolies, and arrived about 
noon. 

Buyulali, 6th September—Notice was received yesterday even- 
ing, that the Emperor and suite, accompanied by the Resident, 
would made an excursion from Solo to Klatten, this day, and 
proceed by the crossroad from the latter place to Buyulalito-mor- 
row, visiting the intermediate Bentings or stockades by the way. 

‘This intimation created an unusual stir in the village, and all 
hands were put in requisition to make arrangements for the re- 
ception and entertainment of the distinguished visitors. I assisted 
ata committee, to decide what spot should be chosen for the 
purpose; there was indeed no very great choice at Buyalali, the 
fort being small and full of little unsightly buildings. ‘The 
Warehouse Keeper and another Government servant, representing 
the local Authority, are the only European inhabitants, and both 
‘occupy small bambu-houses. At length it was resolved that the 
front Pendopo, or shed of the latter’s habitation should be employ- 
ed, and omamented for the oocasion; this was done with all 
practicable speed, and finished in the course of this day; the 
ough wooden posts, that support the roof, were neatly covered 
‘with young leaves of the cocoanut, sewed together like matting, 
sugar-eanes, and bunches of young cocoanuts and plantains were 
fastened to these posta ; according to Javanese custom at festivals, 
an omamantal arch, or gateway of bambu, stuck over with green 
leaves and flowers, was erected at the entrance, and long spears, 
to which the Netherland’s colours were fastened, fixed in the 
‘ground beside it. 

‘White cotton cloth was spread under the roof of the Pendapo, 
1 a kind of canopy, to hide the bambus and dried grass of which 
the roof is formed; the roof itself was lengthened with mats, 
fastened to bambu posts and cross rafters at the top, the sides of 
the shed were removed further out, by placing additional bambu 
ples and mat work fastened to them, and adorned with arches 
‘ofbambu and yonng cocoanut Ieaves, fancifully cut and fringed ; 
rattan mats were laid over the ‘arthen floor, and thus in a few 
hours, with no other materials than were procurable at once on 
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the spot, alarge open room in rural style was prepared for the ex. 
pected guests, and really it bad a gay and pleasing appearance 
altogether. ‘Triumphal arches of bambu, adorned with foliage and 
flowers, were erected across the road at short distances, through the 
lage, and before the fort, and numerous flags and streamers 
fluttered by the road side. ‘The native regent sent his gamelan, 
for which a shed was erected by the side of the house, and a 
smaller band was posted on an eminence, a short distance behind 
it, overlooking the highway, to strike up when the cavalcade 
should appear in sight. 

‘The commandant of the little fort prepared his guns to fre a 
salate if required, and his native soldiers to form a file by the 
roadside, through which the Emperor and Resident were to pass. 
‘Three or four carriages arrived in the course of the day from Solo 
to carry the party back there, as they were to come here on horse 
back. 

‘Meanwhile the department of culinary affairs was infill activity, 
jin which fortunately my servant was able to make himself useful, 
having once practised that noble art forsome time. A dozen cooks» 
male and female, some improvised for the occasion, were busy as 
sisting him; a fat sheep was killed, with a quantity of poultry of all 
descriptions, and every preparation made for a substantial public 
breakfast or déjeuner dinatoire to-morrow. 

Buyulali, 71h September.—The preparation for the due recep- 
tion of the Susunan and Resident were re-commenced at day-light 
this morning; the ground around the house was well watered, to 
prevent the dust being blown about by the high winds that often 
Prevail here; white cotton cloth was laid over the rattan matting 
for the great personages to walk upon; boiled rice, cakes, fruit 
and Javanese prepared dishes were sent in large quantities by the 
native chiefs, who went themselves on horseback in their best 
dresses, with numerous followers, to meet the party at some dis- 
tance on the road. 

‘About eleven o'clock a courier arrived, who had left them at 
the nearest, stockade, to arnounce their approach; in a quarter of 
an hour the native band on the hill behind gave notice of the 
cavalcade being in sight by striking up a lively air. ‘The com- 
mandant now arranged his men at the roadside, and we put on 
our coats, and prepared to receive the party at the gate, 
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Tt was preceded by several of the Emperor's dragoons and 
chiefs on horseback, then come His Highness and the Resident, 
side by side, followed by several Princes, and two or throe Euro- 
pean gentlemen, a great number of native officars and chiefs 
‘mounted, and a large and motley concourse of pedestrians brought 
up the re 

‘The Susunan wore his general's hat, which he seems very 
partial to, a kind of fancy uniform, with epaulettes of real gold, 
‘diamond star on each breast, and a kind of shoulder belt, fasten- 
iamond buckle, at his back, bearing a kris richly 
studded with diamonds, in a gold sheath ; he rode a very protty 
grey pony, most gaily caparisoned. The Princes wore European 
‘cavalry uniforms, with foraging caps over their turbans, krissos 
‘and belts set with diamonds, They were heated and fatigued with 
tho ride through the sun, and well disposed to do honor to the 
entertainment. Whilethis was serving up, they walked to the 
fort and over it, in which thore is not much to see; on their 
return we sat down to broakfast, about 24 persons at table, and 
perhaps as many more, whose rank did not allow them to sit with 
‘the Susunan, took their places on the floor in front, where 
‘Tavanese and European dishes, with tea, ooffee, claret and gin a 
discretion were placed before them, on the mats. During the 
‘meal, the music of tho gamolan performed, aocompanied from 
‘time to time by female singers, or rather screamers, 

‘The health of tho Susunan, of the Resident, of tho local officers, 
and some others, wore drank as usual, with cheers. ‘The party 
took leave of us about 2 ofelock, and vet out on their return to 
Solo in carriages, apparently well pleasod with their reception, 
which certainly did credit to those concerned, considering that 
only one day's notice had been given, 
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Government Bills on Bengal 206-12 per 100 currency at 30 
days sight, Private Bill do, do. do. Private Bills on China at 30 
days sight at par. Billa on Madras ut 90 days sight 220 Rupees 
per 100 dollars. Private Bills on Batavia at 30 days sight at 
par. Bills on Bombay at 80 days sight 220 Rs. per 100 dollars. 

Police. 

At a meeting of the principal Europeans and other Merchants 
residing in Singapore town, held at the police office on the 20th 
day of March, 1821, of which meeting A. L. Johnston Esquire, 
‘was President, it was taken into consideration, first “ that the 
strength of the police is insufficient” —and secondly “ that the 
Resident has informed the community that a certain sum only is 
allowed by government for the purpose of a police which he is 
notat liberty to exceed”—whereupon it was unanimously agreed :— 

Ist. ‘That a subscription be entered into to provide funds for 
{noreasing the strength of the police establishment. 

2ndly. ‘That 8 committee of three European and three native 
rchants be formed to take into consideration all points connected 
with the police, 

Srdly. That a General meeting of the subscribers take place 
quarterly, 

















(Signed) A. L Jomsron. 
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‘At a meeting of the undersigned European merchants, held by 
requisition of the Resident, to take into consideration certain points 
connected with the police, as expressed in a letter from the Seore- 
tary to Government, Fort Marlbro, under date the 2nd July last, 
it was, after the said letter had been road, unanimously agreed 
‘and retolved:—Firt, that the proceedings of the 20th March, be con- 
firmed. Secondly, that the present strength of the police in Singe- 
pore town is considered sufficient as a temporary arrangement— 
and Thirdly that the Resident be requested to suggest to the inba- 
bitants of Campong Glam and the Chinese town the propriety of 
entering into subscriptions to extend the Singapore system to thoue 
Campongs. 





Cus. Scort, 
Craupe Quarnes, 
Avex. L, Jonnsox, 
A. Goran. 
Singapore, 13th September, 1821. 
Statement of the Strength of the Police 

Names. Paid by Government Station. 
Fras, Jas. Bernard Assistant to the Resident 
Radin Mohamed... 
Reimond Suaris.... 
‘Mobamed Cassim. 
Eight... 













Fokirdun.. 
Nine. 





Faas. Jas. BERNARD, 
Assistant, Police Department. 

Singapore, Police Office, September 13th, 1821. 

N.B.—Average amount ofsubsoriptions. .Sp. Drs. 54 pr. mensem 
Town Committee. 

Proclamation by the Hon'ble Sir Thomas Stamford Rafle, 
Lientenant Governor of Fort Marlborough and its Dependencies. 
‘Whereas several European Merobants and others having oo- 
cupied and constructed buildings of Masonry on portion of 
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ground on the North Bank of the Singapore River and elsewhere, 
within the space intended to havo been reserved exclusively for 
‘public purposes, viz between the old lines and Singapore River 
‘from the sea inland to the back of the hill. 

‘Under the present circumstances of the Settlement it is not the 
desire of Government to insist on the immediate removal of such 
buildings as may have been constructed of Masonary by Europeans 
and completed before the 10th April last, unless the same may 
become indispensible for the public service, but the parties inter- 
ested are warned of whatis intended, and the construction by in- 
Gividuals of all further buildings whatever, as well as the outlay of 
all further sums of money on those already constructed within 
‘the limits aforesaid, after this date, is most strictly prohibited. 

‘The terms on which the above indalgence will be granted to 
present occupants will be hereafter made known. 

These orders have application principally to the ground near the 
River occupied or intended to be occupied for commercial 
‘purposes and have no immediate reference to officers’ Bungalows, 
for which, being a public purpose, an express provision was made, 
Dutit is clearly to be understood that all dwelling houses or 
buildings whatever situated within the limits aforesaid, whether 
‘the same may be in the actual oceupation of Military Officers or 
of private individuals, are considered to be on the same footing and 
alike subject to the cantonment regulations. 

‘That no person may plead ignorance hereof, the Resident will 
cause this Proclamation to be daly promulgated and copies affixed 
‘at the usual places for goneral information. 

Given under my hand, at Singapore, 
1829, 











29th day of October, 


(Signed). S. Rarvuas, 
Notice is hereby given, that in order to afford comfort and secu- 
rity to the different descriptions of inhabitants who have re- 
sorted to this Settlement, and to prevent confusion and disputes 
hereafter, it is the intention of Government forthwith to appoint 
@ competent Committee, with such adviee and assistance as 
may be necessary, for appropriating and marking out the quar- 
‘ters or departments of the several classes of the native population. 
‘This committee will consist ofthree European Gentlemen and 
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ofa Representative from each of the principal classes of Arabs, 
‘Malays, Bogis, Javanese, and Chinese, andit will hold. its first 
iting on Monday next. 

Pending the siting ofthis Committee and until farther orders 
all persons are required to suspend the construction of whatever 
buildings they may have in hand, whether of ston, brick or wood. 

I is required of all persons to attend the summons of the suid 
committee and to afford all possible information and assistance in 
their power that may be demanded of them. 

That no one may plead ignorance of this advertisement, the 
same is to be translated into the native languages, published by 
beat of gong, and affixed atthe usual places in Campong China, 
Campong Glam, and elsewhere. 

By order &e, 
(Signed). N. Hunt, 
Acting Seaetary. 
To Captain C. E, Davis, President. 
re Bon : 
‘Gocage, Boabany: 3 } Beaute, Members. 

Gentlemen,—The extent of the native population which has 
already accumulated at Singapore and the rapidity with which 
it daily increases, render it expedient that in providing for is 
acommodation a timely attention should be paid to its future 
regulation, with reference to the circumstances of the place and 
the peculiar charactar and institutions of the several classes of 
inhabitants of which the society will be composed. 

It has been observed by the Supreme Government that in 
“the event of Singapore being permanently retained, there seems 
‘erery reason to beliove that it will become a place of eonsider- 
“able magnitude and importance, and it is essential that this 
“circumstance should be constantly kept in mind, in regulating 
“the appropriation of land, Brery day's experience shews the 
“inconvenience and expense that may aise out of the want of 
“sach a forecast” and in this respect an economical and proper 
allotment of the ground intended to form the site of the pricipal 
town is an object of the first importance, and one which under 
the prosent circumstances ofthe Settlement will not admit of delay. 

In order to provide for this object in the best and most satis- 
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factory manner, which our present means admit, T have appoint- 
cd you to be a committee for the purpose of suggesting and carry~ 
Jng into effect such arrangements on this head, as may on the 
‘whole appear to be most conducive to the comfort and security 
of the different classes of inhabitants and the general interests and 
welfare of the place, and in the performance of the duty you will 
be assisted by the Assistant Engineer and Assistant in the Police 
‘Department, and guided by the following instructions, 

In considering the extent of ground necessary 
Extent of the to be appropriated for the town generally, reference 
‘town Generally must be had not only to the numbers of the pre- 

sont inhabitants and the probability of their fature 
Jnorease, but to the nature and occupation of the several classes of 
‘which iv is composed, and the demands they may respectively have 
to preference in regard to advantageous sitas for trade ie, and it 
rill be a primary object to secure to the mercantile community 
all the facilities which the natural advantages of the port afford. 
‘At present a considerable portion of tho sea and river face, which 
nay hereafter. become important for mereantile purposes is occu 
pied by the lower classes of Chinese, end as might be expected 
Inany of the enrly setilers have cccupiod positions and extent of 
ground which are now urgently demanded by a higher and more 
respectable class, A. line must be drawn between the classes 
fengaged in mercantile speculation and thoso gaining thei liveli- 
hhood by handicrafts and personal labour the former, and particu 
larly the principal merchants, will require the first attention and 
there does not appear any reason why the latter should in any 
{nstance be allowed to occupy those situations which are likely at 
any time to be required by the commercial community. ‘The 
cealtivators form a third and interesting class, particalarly of 
the Chinese population, but as no part of the ground intended to 
be occupied as the town can be spared for agricultural purposes 
they wil not fall undor your consideration, except in as far as it 
may become necessary to exclude them. 

‘The town may already be considered to occupy an extent of the 
sea face, from Tulloh Ayer to the lange inlet formed by Sandy 
Point, of nearly three miles, and it may be presumed that if a 
space is reserved from thence inland in every direction of from 
half a mile to a mile, as the ground may admit, it will be suffi- 
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cient for all the purposes required in a principal town. A second 
town is gradually rising near the Salat or Malay Straits, andas soon 
‘as the road of communication is opened. it may be expected thet a 
‘very considerable population will collect in that quarter but this 
does not fall under your immediate consideration. 

‘Along this line of sea face it will be expedient to preserve for 
the public, all the space between the road which runs parallel to 
the beach and the sea and generally deemed advisable in 
the neighbourhood of the Settlement to reserve an open 
space along the beach, excepting where it may be required by indi- 
viduals for special purposes. With this view the Chinese artifi- 
‘cers and others who have setiled on the beach near Tulloh Ayer 
and Campong Glam will be required to remove from thence with- 
out delay. 

In the distribution of the ground intended to form the site of 

the town, you will most particularly observe that 

Groand revrved the whole of the space included between the Sin« 
ty Government. gapore river and the old Lines, inland from the 
tea face to the back of the hill, including a space of 200 yards East 
of the old lines, is reserved for the immediate purposes of Gover- 
ment. 

‘You will farther keep in mind that Government also necessarily 
reserves all such commanding points in the town and its vicinity 
which may be useful for the defence of the place, such as the point 
at the entrance of the river, and the high grounds to the westward. 
‘ag well asthe space between Sandy and Deep Water Points to the 
eastward, which it is intended to appropriate as a Marine Yard. 
With these exooptions tho whole of the space above pointed out 
‘may be allotted to individuals, 

In fixing the site of the European town to the eastward of the 

‘cantonments, it was in the first place considered 

Baropean town that the north east bank of the Singapore river 
and principalmer- 28 far as the hill would, with the whole of the 
cantie esablsh- space included within the old lines of Singapore, 
sents be indispensible for the public service, whenever 
the permanence ofthe settlement might be established, and in the 
second it was obvious that if relinquished by Government its 
extent was too limited to admit of its affording accommodation to 
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all the European and other merchants who might be expected 
eventually to settle, and experience has already abundantly verified 
these presumptions. Tt is admitted that the N. E. bank of the 
river and space occupied as cantonment possess peculiar advan- 
tages for the public in general and for the particular use of Govern- 
ment, and it is deeply to be regretted that any deviation should 
hhave beon allowed from the original plan ; under existing circum- 
stanees, however, some modification is thought advisible, and with 
the view of affording every possible accommodation to the trade 
‘of the port, it is proposed that in addition to the sea face to the 
eastward of the eantonments, the whole of the S. W. bank of the 
Singapore river with a circular road round the hill between the 
point and Tulloh Ayer, shall be appropriated for the use of Euro- 
pean and other merchants. 


Under this arrangement and the immediate accommodation 
which has been afforded to the principal part of the European 
merchants already settled, it is concluded that individuals will no 
Jonger feel an inclination to intrade on what may be considered 
the peouliar property of Government, but that those who may 
have planted themselves within its preoinets will be sensible of the 
impropriety and. zealous in repairing the inconvenience they have 
ccasioned, by an early removal of the materials of which their 
buildings are composed. 

‘The necessity of draining the ground on the south west side of 
the river, is no less indispensible for the health of the Settlement 
‘han for securing the foundations of whatever permanent buil- 
dings may be erected thereon, and itis intended to proceed on the 
operation with the least delay practicable. In the meantime, how- 
ever, and during its progress, it is necessary that the present 
temporary buildings along the banks of the river should be re- 
moved, a measure which it will be your duty to carry into effect 
under the advertisement of this date, in such manner as shall be 
least inconvenient to the parties concerned, 

To the Eastward of the Cantonments as far generally as the 
Sultan’s, and inland 10 the bank of the Rochor river and the foot 
of the hills, including the whole of the great Rochor plain, is to be 
considered as set apart exclusively for the accommodation of 
European and other principal settlers, 
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Your attention however is to be more ex- 
Native Divisions clusively direoted to the proper allotmont of the 
or Campoogr Native divisions of the town, and the first in 
importance of these is beyond doubt the Chinese. 
‘From the number of Chinese already settled, 
Chinese Campong. and the peculiar attractions of the place for that 
industrious race, it may be presumed that they 
will always form by far the largest portion of the community. 
‘Phe whole therefore of that part of the town to the south wast 
of the Singapore river (not excepted as above) is intended to be 
‘appropriated for their accommodation. ‘They will be permitted to 
‘occupy the south west bank of the river above the intended bridge 
ions, and the highroad leading from the bridge 
to the present Chinese campong, as well as the banks of the small 
inlet to the southward of it, will offer many advantageous situa- 
tions as yet unoccupied, These will be particularly pointed out 
to you by the executive officer and you will proceed to mark out 
this division of the town generally inland aa far as practicadle up 
the slopes of hills, as may appear to be likely to be required, 
reserving an appropriate place above the bridge for the accommo- 
dation of the lower classes of Chuliahs and others employed in 
boaty, cooly work ke. 

In establishing the Chinese campong on a proper footing, it will 
bo necessary to advert to the provincial and other distinctions 
among this peculiar people. It is well known that the people of one 
province are more quarrelsome then another, and that continued 
disputes and disturbances take place between people of different 
provinces; it will also be necessary to distinguish between the 
fixed residents and itinerants,—botwoon the resident mer- 
cchants and the traders who only resort to the port for a time, Of 
the latter those from Ainoi claim partioalar attention, and it may 
pethaps deserve consideration whether on account of their impor 
tance it may not be advisible to allot a separate division for the 
accommodation even to the westward of the Cantonments, beyond 
the European town and the Sallan. ‘The object of Government 
being to afford the utmost accommodation to every dosoription of 
traders, but more particularly to the respectable classes, you will 
always keep this in view, and while you generally direct your 
attention to the importance of concentrating the different classes 
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‘of the population in their separate quarters, you are not to lose 
sight of the advantage which may arise from deviating fram this 
rrule in spocial cases where the commercial interests of the Settle- 
‘ment are concerned. Few places offer greater natural facilities for 
‘commerce than Singapore and it is only desired that the advan- 
tage of these facilities be afforded to all who are compe 

avail themselves of them in the proportion to their relative impor- 
tance and claims to consideration, 

Tt being intended to place the Chinese population in a great 
‘measure under the immediate control of their owa chiefs, you will 
fix up such centrical and commanding sites for the residence of 
these authorities and appropriate to them sach larger extent of 
ground, as may tend to render them efficient instramonts of police, 
and at the same time raise them in the consideration of the lower 
classes. 

‘You will also line out the different strests and highways, which 
should as far as practicable ran at right angles and in no instance 
beless than—feet in breadth, To preserve uniformity and regulari- 
ty hereafter, you will be ploasod to class the stroots according to 
their relative advantages of situation under the heads of Ist, 2nd 
and Srd class, determining the least space along the street which 
shall be occupied by cach house and consequently fixing the 
exact number of houses which each street will contain. It is pro- 
posed to fix a small ground rent on the spot occupied by each 
house, of one, two and three dollars for every fathom of front, 
‘coording to the above classes, to be collected annually on the Ist 
of January and you will inform the parties that prior to the Ist of 
January next arrangements will be made for numbering the houses 
and granting them certificates of possession. Each street should 
Feosive some appropriate name and it Will become the duty of the 
police to see them regularly numbered. Each street or division 
should also have a portion set apart for a police station, 

‘The danger and apprehension of fire is at present so great that 
the most respectable of the inhabitants, including all the native 
merchants, seem desirous of constructing buildings of masonry 
ith tiled roofs, and it will be at any rate necessary to stipulate 
for this in the immediate vicinity of the allotments set apart for 
‘the larger commercial store houses. 

‘The concentration of the different descriptions of axtficors, such 
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as blacksmiths, carpentors fe. in particular quarters should also be 
attended to. 
Tt will further be advisable that for the sake 
Daciiption of of uniformity and gaining as mach room as pos- 
houses to be con- sible a particular description of front for all. brick 
stractedachhouse oF tiled houses should be attended to, and it 
tohuvea verandah conceived that while the breadth of the strests 
openatalltinesas is strictly proserved as above directed, a stil 
fcontinedandeo- further accommodation will be afforded to the 
‘ered. passage on public by requiring that each house should have 
ach side of the a verandah of a certain depth, open at all times 


street. 48 a continued and covered passages on each side 
of the street. 


In fixing a proper site for the principal church, theatre &cc. care 
should also be taken thatiit be in a centrical and open situation 
and that a considerable space be kept clear in the vicinity. 

Although the object of your appointment docs not include the 
details of police it will nevertheless be incumbent on you to suggest 
any general regulations which may appear to you 2s advisable in 
this respect, as far as the same may be connected with the plan of 
the town and the nature of the buildings of which it will be com- 
posed j under this head may be included draining, lighting, watch 
ing, cleansing and the like. 

‘Next to the Chinese your a(tention will be directed to the Bugis 

settlers. ‘They at present occupy the whole extent 
Bugis Campong. from Campong Glam to the mouth of the Rochor 
River, but it is conceived that they may be more advantageously 
concentrated on the spot beyond the residence of the Sultan. In 
this case a part of Campong Glam, immediately adjoining the 
Sultan’s residence, may be occupied by the Arabs according to a 
plan that will be submitted by Lieutenant Jackson, who has instrac~ 
‘tions to mark out the European town in that direction. 

In the allotment of the Bugis town it will be equally necessary 
to attend to economy in the distribution of ground by laying out 
regular strects inland towards the river and obliging the inhabitants 
to conform thereto. At present the houses are scattered without 
any attention to order or convenience. ‘This will become the more 
necessary in the event of its being determined to allow a Campong 
in this direction to the Amoi Chinese, as alluded to in a former 
paragraph, 
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The Arab population will requice every consideration, and their 
expected members should not be estimated at less 
Arab Campong. than ftom 1 to 2000. No situation will be more 
appropriate for them than the vicinity of the Sultan's residence, and 
it will only be necessary in providing the accommodation they re- 
quire to keep in view the convenience of separating them as far 
4s practicable from the Enropean divellings, with which they will 
jn such case come nearly in contact. 
Tt being intended to appropriate the space between Sandy and 
Deep Water Points as a marine yard, permission 

Marioe Yard, will be given to Chinese artificers to settle in the 
Yieinity of the public works on certain conditions, and by this ar- 
rangement itis calculated that accommodation will be afforded for 
8 large portion of that description of people who will now be re. 
uited to remove from the opposite beach. .A moderate compensa. 
ton to such Chinese settlers as may be required to remove. their 
Awellings, under the arrangement now generally directed for the 
native town, will not be objected to but the same must be defined 
and in no case exceed the actual expence to which they may be 
Put to in removing. 

The beach from the extremity of the European town will still 
continue open for the repair and building of native vessels as at 
present, and it is proposed that hereafter & public pier should be 
‘thrown out inthis quarter in the most convenient spot for trade, 

Reference has elteady been had to the advantage of alloting a 

separate division for the town class of Chuliahs 

Guish Cem- up the Singapore river, and this will of course be 

ong. done with a due consideration of their expected 

Tunbers and the necessity ofthoir residence being in the vicinity of 
the place where their services aro moat likely to be called for, 

The Malay population being principally attach to the Temmune 

or engaged in fishing may not require 

ves, Neny Cxnteeallotnene™ Hat renie any 
linger portion of tho former will stle near Panglima Prang’s 
and the upper banks of the river and the lattar will find acon 
Polation for themselves in the smaller bays and inlets beyond the 
immediate Tine of beach reserved for the town, but yor will of 
‘course advert to the sume as fur as may be necessery. 

‘As a measure of police itis proposed to remove the fish market 
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to Tulloh Ayer without delay and it will be the 
Markets, duty of the Committee to consider in how farthe 
general concentration of the fish, pork, poultry and vegetable mar- 
kets, in the vicinity of each other, may not be advantageous for the 
general convenience and cleanliness of the place. 

The importance of early provision for Mohametan and Chinese 
burial grounds, particularly the latier, at a suitable distance from 
town, will necessarily fall under your consideration, 

‘You will assemble as early as practicable and as soon as you 
shall have decided on some general mode of proceeding for the 
despatch of business, you will be pleased to call upon the heads of 
the principal classes of natives to be present at your deliberations, 
explaining to them the object of your appointmont and the desire 
of Government, in associating them with you, that the interest ofall 
should be duly considered in the arrangements adopted. 

‘With reference to ths extent and nature of the duties required 
it will be advisable that you should report your proceedings from 
time to time for consideration and confirmation, and that whenever 
you have generally defined the arrangement to be adopted in any 
particular division, you leave the detail to be carried into effect by 
the Executive Officer or Police Department, or some subordinate 
‘committee, who will as occasion requires receive especial instruc 
tions for the purpose from Government, according to your recom- 
mendation. 

In conclusion, it may be only necessary to obsorve that i 
posing such extensive and varied duties on your committee, I feel 
fally confident that they will be performed in the manner most 
advantageous to the general interests of the settlement and most 
creditable to yourselves and that you will duly appreciate their 
importance and necessity. 











Tam ke. 
(Signed) T. 8, Rarvues 


Singapore 4th Novr. 1822 


To 
G. Bonham, Esq., Lieutenant Jackson, and F, Bernard, Esq. 
Gentlemen, 
It being essential that the several arrangements for the 
improvement of the town of Singapore should be carried into 
effect with the least delay practicable, T am directed to inform you 
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that the Lieutenant-Governor has been pleased to appoint you to 
be a committee for the purpose of superintending these arrange- 
‘ments and carrying them into effect forthwith, conformably to the 
plan laid down, with such modifications as may from time to time 
be communicated to you by the Lieutenant-Governor. 

‘The goneral plan of the town, shewing the allotment ofthe differ- 
‘ent Campongs, principal roads and streets, and ground reserved 
for public purposes, is in possession of the assistant Engineer who 
‘will from time to time communicate with the Lieutenant-Governor 
personally on any modifications that may become necessary. 

The first and most important point to be attended to is the 
removal of the native population and buildings from the space on 
the north bank of the river between the Tomongong’s and the sea, 
to the opposite side of the river, and a date should be fixed at 
which the present buildings, if not removed by the present oceu- 
pants, will be pulled down by Grovernment. 

T enclose for your information the report of the Resident on the 
value of these buildings and the progress made by the parties in 
removing, and it will be your duty to s00 that a proper allotment 
‘of ground on the opposite side be made for all persons obliged to 
remove and who may not already have provided themselves with 
Tots, 

In the event of any question arising relative to the umount of 
valuation of any particular property, you will give due considera- 
tion to the same and submit your opinion thereon for the further 
orders of the Lieutenant-Governor. 

‘The principle on which it has boen resolved to proceed in grant- 
ing remuneration to the parties, is to advanco thom one half of 
‘the estimated value of their present buildings immediately, and to 
pay the remainder at the expiration of six months if a brick build- 
ing, or of three months if of plank, to be calculated from the Ist 
of February, provided the buildings are then removed or transferred 
to Government. 

It is probable that to some of the parties advances have been 
made on this account, as the Resident was long since authorized 
to grant to them whatever remuneration he deemed the parties 
entitled to, the particulars of these you will of course ascertain and 
attend to. 

The Resident will now be authorized to make such further 
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account as may be required, on bills from the 
parties countersigned by the members of the committee, 

The removal of the Chinese houses on the sea face at Campong 
Glam, the formation of the Chuliah campong there, and the laying 
‘out and appropriating of Bugis town will also deserve your early 
attention, 

‘The removal of the Chuliah and Dhoby encampment near the 
Sopoy Lines should be immodiately effected, in order that the 
ground may be appropriated for the purposes for which it is 
intended. 

Daring the progress making by your committee the assistant 
Engineer will use every exertion in his department, and on refer- 
ence to the Sitting Magistrate, you will at all times obtain the 
most ready and efficient assistance from the police, and as all 
parties have long had notice of the intentions and views of Go- 
vernment, there seems no occasion longer to delay the adoption 
of any measure of general improvement on account of the parti- 
cular accommodation of individuals. 

‘The formation of the new streets with the construction of the 
markets are objects deserving your early attention, and as the ob- 
ject of your appointment is to enable you not only to prosecute but 
‘complete all the arrangements for laying out the town, you are 
authorized to make such appropriation of ground to natives as, 
may be entitled to consideration, and finally to do all such things 
in view, reporting your proccodings from time to time for the 
information of the Lieuftenant Governor. 

‘The Lieutenant Governor feels satisfied that the members of 
‘his committee will both individually and collectively feel the high 
importance of the trust reposed in them, and execute the same 
with zeal and ability. 











Tam &e, 
(Signed) 





N. Hors, 
Acting Secretary. 
Singapore 28th February 1623. 
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‘THE TIN MINES OF MALACCA.* 
Geological and Local Description of Malacca, 
axacca, that is the district of Malacca belonging to the 
English government, and which shall always be designated under 
‘that name in this article, is only a small part of the west coast of 
‘the peninsula of Malacca. It is bounded on the south by the 
Straits of Malacca, on the east by the Kassang river and on the 
‘west by the Lingi river, The country at a distance of 2 or 3 
miles from the shore is, where low, tolerably level ground, of a yel- 
Jow clay soil, in some places mixed with sea sand, adapted for 
paddy fields, elsewhere very hilly and in this agreeing with 
Banka. These hillocks are covered with brushwood or a little 
forest to some miles distance from the shore ; further in is found 
forest in which we mect with abundance of gigantic trees perhaps 
centuries old. The hillocks are separated by vallies, nearly all 
without regular order and Jess broad than those of Banka. Such 
‘extended and deep lalaps (swamps) as are found there, I have not 
noticed in Malacea. The vallies in some places consist of a yellow 
clay soil, which is sometimes cultivated; on other places they are 
evidently filled up with the composite products of granite. The 
mines are worked in these last. The hills in the district are not of 
‘a very great height, Just over the boundary, however, inthe Malay 
territory, lies Gunong Ledang, also called Ophir, which is said to 
be about 7,000 feet high.+ ‘This mountain consists, according to 
report, of a kind of very large grained granite. I have observed 
no granite in Malacca itself, with the exception of some isolated 
Blocks on the slope of Bukit Sungi, the nature of which agreed 
entirely with that of Banka. For the rest, we also find, though in 
Jess quantity, the ferruginous red sandstone soil which is found so 
plentiful in Banka. Where this is observed, we could almost 
‘imagine ourselves to be in Banka, as far as regards the vegetation 
‘and the form of the country. 
I only saw a single small detached mine worked in this ground, 
which sometimes at a greater depth passes into a yellow colour. 
ih Sy Be Cote rn ns Rot 
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People generally work here in « ground which consists of fine or 
coarse sand, mixed with pieces of feldspar, I have never seen 
in eny mine in Banka so many small glittering scales of mica as 
sometimes the case here. This, T think, confirms the hypothesis, 
that the ore with the composite products of granite found on 
Banka, is derived from the north. If the current of water is very 
strong, the heaviest body carried by it, will be deposited right on 
the direet course, but itis by no means necessary, and it is even im- 
probable, that the specifically lightest body should take the 
most distant place; indeed, a part of the lightest bodies would 
be carried back by the least retrograde movement which the 
stream, from whatever cause, might make, after the heavier 
bodies had been already deposited. It is however difficult to 
form an opinion regarding thie, because we do not yet know 
from whence the current of water has taken its origin. Indeod 
T have been informed that tin is found everywhere to the 23rd 
degree of north latitude. What inferences can we draw therefore 
from observations and comparisons of two places, which, lying at 
fa great distance from the source, are only a few degrees separate 
from each other? 

‘The inhabitants of Malaoca are the true Malays. ‘They do not 
appear to be inferior to the Bankenese, but they surpass them in 
faithlessness, greediness and thievishness. ‘The police is much 
less efficient in Malacoa than in Banka, notwithstanding the fewer 
‘means which exist for that end on the last island. 

The beautiful English “free system’ is in fall operation here, and 
it is seen to be very unsuited for a colony. ‘Travelling passes are 
unknown, Heads of campongs, called“Panghulu”, are appointed 
by the Resident, receiving a tax from the inhabitants of the cam= 
pong, but obedient to no orders. On the journey to Batang 
‘Malacca three such heads of different campongs refused to accom- 
pany the constable. It they are displaced, as at the above men- 
tioned place was the ease some months previously, then they take 
the field aguinst the new authority, and murder and rob as much 
as they can. A few weeks before my arrival, a shot was fired at 
the house of the constable, which lodged in his bed chamber directly 
above the bed. ‘The ex-Panghulu of Batang Malacca, while T was 
there, fired at the newly appointed Panghulu and he was further 
suspected of having murdered two Chinese. While at Ayer Panas 
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the bodies of some Chinese were brought in who had been surpris- 
ed and murdered in the mine-house by a band of Malays. Seldom 
cr almost never is culprit taken, forhe flies over the boundaries for 
a time and afterwards comes back. I make these remarks to show 
that the English Government has very little to say in these parts, 
sollittle indeed, that people were scarcely safe on the highway, that 
I wasalways obliged to leave my watch, money and anything of 
value behind, and that no Chinese or even Malay durst under- 
take a journey unless armed. The laziness of the inhabitants is 
shewn by the uncultivated state of the land. It does not even 
produce sufficient paddy for the natives, much less for the Chinese, 
who receive all their rice from Arracan. No vegetables are culti- 
vated by the natives, although the beautiful vegetable gardens of 
the Chinese, show that vegetables thrive excellently. Some fruits 
grow luxuriantly, particularly the durian, upon which, however, no 
care is bestowed. 

The ground of Malacca is always spoken of as an example of 
fertility, but although some fruits grow very well there, Iam 
inclined to differ somewhat from this opinion. “Against the remark 
which Governor Butterworth made to me, I have not much 
to object, viz: that it will generally be seen that in the most fertile 
‘country the inhabitants, thet is to say, the common people, are 
the most industrious, because they see the fruits of their labour 
almost daily increasing. 

Because we find thick jungle it is by no means to be concluded, 
‘that the soil must be fertie. ‘This I have seen at Banka. 

The Sago plant, of which the people seem seldom to make use, 
the nibong and nepa, grow on the banks of the rivers; the ban- 
kuan is seldom to be found in the low valleys, compared with 
Banka, a proof of what I said before, that the soil in the valleys 
(especially in swampy places) by no moans shows by its outward 
appearance that there is tin to be had. 

‘Lange trees there are still in abundance, especially far in the 
interior, of which charcoal is prepared for the use of the mines. 
Ie is certainly a good sort of wood, but because of the rule, which 
allows no other sort of wood to be used for the purpose, they have 
‘adopted the miserable plan of carbonisation (of which I shall treat 
hereafter) by which it does not answer so well, as might otherwise 
be expected, 
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I shall here say something of two hot water wells, which T shall 
distinguish by calling one Ayer-panas Kassan and the other Ayer- 
Panas Sebarn, Both wells are situated in the midst of swampy 
addy fields, whose waters are prevented from mixing with the 
water in the wells by means of convenient frames made for that 
purpose, According to observations made at different times it has 
bbeon found that while the air had a temperature of 86° and 75° Fab. 
the first mentioned well had a temperature of 12619. The water 
hed a sulphuric smell, bat was notwithstanding very clear, threw 
nothing up and tasted somewhat astringently bitter. Here the 
“terrein” was but a little higher than the level of the sea, 
about 50 to 80 feet, according to an estimate made with reference 
to the course of the river and the road. ‘The barometer shewed 
fon many different days an average of 755.9 while the same 
Darometer gave an average of 756.1 at Malacca. ‘The other hot 
well was found by some observations to have 194° whilst the air 
had a temperature of 82, This water was clearer than that of 
the other and had nosmell and a very bitter taste. In Banka I 
also visited two hot wells, almost under similar circumstances. 
Full three miles from the shore, in the vicinity of Mount Parmis- 
san, at about 60 feet above the level of the sea, the water rises 
from a great depth, but was however very clesr and with an 
‘exceedingly bitter taste, and had 141° Fab, temperature, whilst 
the air temperature was 87°. About $ of a mile off the road 
from Sungi Slan to Pankal Penang, in the direction of south by 
cast, near to the 7th mile, thore is a pool of hot water: this also 
‘was clear, without smell, and destitate of any taste, and had a 
temperature of 1124° whilst the air temperature was 81°, I 
Delieve that I am the first European who, together with the Ad- 
sministrator Heydeman, have visited this hot well, which is situated 
in the midst of a jungle which it is almost impossible to penetrate ; 
the well is called Ayer Angat. 

‘Malacca may be said to be very thinly inhabited, but the 
jungle is full of all kinds of animals, I shall here give the first 
place to the Jakoons, also called Orang Benuah, as being between 
man and beast, for I do not wish to place myself, or any Euto- 
pean, on a level with them. I have visited them with a 
constable, in their miserable huts, in the midst of the jungle. 
sometimes found them single and sometimes with wife and chil- 
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dren, without any neighbours. There are however not many to 
be met with at Malacca. 

"Those people are on the lowest grade, in fact without any edu- 
cation whatever, both sexes go quite naked, with the exception of 
fa small piece of cloth or bark of a troo, tied round their middle. 
‘They are perfect heathens, they live on rice when they can get it, 
otherwise on the leaves of trees and roots in fact they eat all they 
fan get: apes, spider, lizards, naked, &. &e. and they pass their 
time chiefly in hunting. ‘They secure their prey by shoot- 
ing arrows, which are sometimes poisoned, with a blow-pipe 
(eumpitan.) In the Journal of the Indian Archipelago they 
fre moro particularly described by a Missionary, who converted 
some of them to Christianity. 

The unca, a large black ape, with a white face, is very common 

in the jungle. The noise of these animals, whose echo is heard 
‘at a considerable distance, especially in the morning, is most un~ 
pleasant and is very properly called “a melancholy ery”. Other 
sorts of apes wo found plentifully in the jungle, as also tigers. 
However on all my journeys I have only met one and that at 
night, inthe dark; I observed but for a moment the glittering 
of his eyes, when he was about 20 paces from the police 
thennah, The double and treble paggars round each house 
‘and Kampong, bear witness thot there are many of them, as also 
the fear of the natives to go anywhere by night without much 
Tight, and the making of noises while they pass through the 
jungle. There are also small bears, tapirs, many pretty varie! 
‘of squirrels, and an abundance of birds; in the rivers and on the 
feaside are many alligators. I have met with but few snakes 
fand there are no elephants here, although they are found beyond 
the boundaries 

‘The buffalo is the only tame animal they have besides poultry, 
fand he is used in the eart and plough &e. &e. 

‘The roads in the interior of Malacca are very bad,—they can 
scarcely be called roads. To Alor-gaja (Fort Lismore,) and eome- 
what further up is a military road which was made in the last 
expedition in 1835, which is kept in repair and improved by 
about 80 convicts: to Ayer Panas there is also a Government road 
which is tolerably good, farther on to Durian Tungal to the mines, 


1 e0J.J. A, vol the ps 297. 
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the miners keep them in repair, these are also tolerably good, 
except for a short distance, chiefly in the Kassang distriet, which 
separates the mine roads from Government roads. 

On the Ore Layers and the “kong” beneath them. 

Respecting the ore Inyers at Malacca one can give a less posi 
tive opinion than about those at Banka, for this simple reason, 
that bat one valley is worked at Malacca whilst in Banka the 
mines are scattered over nearly the whole island. ‘The original 
ore layer is generally less deep than in Banke, and is seldom more 
than 15 or 16 fect. Insome places, it appeared to me tolerably 
rich. It was also mixed with the decomposed matter of the 
granite and with both fine and coarse pieces of quartz and feldspar 
and also mica schist (I found no scales of mica mixed with them 
here) sometimes lying under a white cley, so that herein it differs 
Tittle from Banka, 

‘A less rich ore layer, above the principal one, such as is often 
found at Banks, has not come under my observation here: 
the high sides of the valleys, which at Banka are washed away to 
the surface, are here seldom worked ; I have only seen 2 or 3 
small mines of this sort worked, of which I shall say more here- 
after. In Banka, after heavy showers of rain, when the 
streams have washed the roads away, the tin ore is found lying 
‘on the surface in hundreds of places, but this T have very seldom 
observed at Malacca. 

‘The ore layer rests immediately on the “kong” which is 
certainly an interesting circumstance of similarity with Banka. 

‘Mr Cornelius de Groot who lately arrived in this country, has 
given a remarkable account of a visit he made to the mines in 
Cornwall, viz: that in the stream works there, the alluvial orelayer 
rests on a terrein” which is similar to the kong” and that the 
whole alluvial “terrein” there agrees in many other respects 
with that of Banka and Malacca, ‘The kong is precisely of the 
same quality, sometimes yellow, sometimes white ot somewhet 
of a bluish colour, and consists of kaolién sometimes mixed with 
fine quartz sand, which is a decomposed product of feldspar. ‘The 
well known Engineer Wilson has made many trials of this kong, 
(as Ihave done for the Government at Banka) hoping that when 
he had got through the kong, he would find ore beneath and 
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accordingly make greater profit than the Chinese, but to 18 feet 
deep (I myself at Banka for want of a good bore, have only gone 
14 feet deep) he has, justas at Banka, found nothing but kong 
mixed with more or less quartz sand. 

The Character and Superstition of the Chinese miners, 

A Chinese remains a Chinese, in whatever nation or place he 
may be, ‘This ia remarkable, but would not beso censurable, were 
it not for the extremes to which they carry it. But to be disdain 
fally headstrong in the keeping up of old customs, which, to 
theirideas, take a different aspect, under varions circumstances, is, 
‘according to my views, unpardonable, although it must be acknow- 
Tedged on the other side, that they have notwithstanding 
made much progress in civilization. Thus, for instance, the C! 
nese. st Banka will rather fake much trouble in transporting their 
tin with the wheel barrow than carry it on their shoulders, to the 
great damage of the roads, whilst at the Malacca mines there is 
not one wheelbarrow to be seen, but the tin, rice and everything 
‘dso is carried on the shoulders. The roads to the mines are there- 
fore in a much better condition than those on Banka, and can be 
Kept under better repair. ‘The characteristis of the Chinese at the 
taro places, in other respects, much resemble each other, 

“At Malacea their superstitions, which are the same as on Banka, 
but carried to a greater excess, wore at the beginning a great obsia- 
le to my researches, ‘This is partly to be accounted for by the 
fact that the presence of an European in the mines was strange 
and unpleasant to them (whilst at Banks they are accustomed to 
it.) ‘The Constable, who never goes without six or ten armed 
men, seldom visits the mines, and then only to counteract gam- 
ling, which is such on heinous offence in the eyes of the English, 
‘and to confiscate the gambling implements. 

The two first times I went unto the mines, no sooner had I 
‘como in sight of the miners than they commenced to make a ter- 
ible outory, which inoreased on our withdrawing and stepping 
over an ore bander with our shoes on, which is permitted at Banka, 
‘only one must be careful not to misshis steps. I bad consequent 
ly to pursue another course, in order to get some information res- 
pecting the mines. I engaged, for rather high wages, an old 
Chinaman who could speak Malay, (as most of the miners do 
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not speak Malay) and with only one servant without weapons, 
but myself armed with a loaded gun, and a pistol hidden 
in the pocket, in case of possible circumstances, So I went 
several days, successively, through the mines, being careful to 
take off my shoes as I entered and only to put them on again 
on leaving. I also observed that nobody durst to bring any 
thing of leather into the mines here: T was advised even to 
leave behind a leather bag with small shot. ‘They became 
however soon accustomed to see me talking sometimes 
with one of their headmen or proprietors, whom I endeavoured 
through my interpreter to acquaint with the reason of my 
visit and drinking tea with him, and also going down into the 
Kollongs, which no European had ever done at Malacca. ‘They 
were also pleased to see that I could leap over their peculiar 
adders, as quick as a Chinese; this I had leaned at Banka. Now 
all were ready to assist and show kindness tome: they brought 
me to the best places in the ore layers, though I hadsometimes to 
suffer for my inquisitiveness, as they allowed me to go to places 
where I sank into the mud up to my knees, which they seemed to 
enjoy verymuchand burst out into laughter. With this, consider- 
ing the cause, Iwas well pleased. In the ore layer they showed 
rie some ore which had been washed for me and I was afterwards 
‘asked by a Captain China Ahin to be present at the smelting. I 
consequently attended from the beginning to the end of the sacri 
fices and feastings which were made previously to the smelting. 
Several pigs were killed, the meat of which was dressed with 
Chinese vegetables, which I enjoyed very much, ospecially as I 
had had nothing but dry-fish and fowls to my rice for a long 
time. It seemed as if the sacrifices would have no end, under an 
ear-deafening firing of crackers and guns. ‘The last ceremony 
‘consisted in lighting several hundred smell candles in the open 
air, making obeisance before them and sprinkling them with 
samshu. ‘The offering was concluded on a certain signal, and now 
all tried to steal as many of the candles as they could, indeed 
some had not waited so long, but pilfered them before the oere- 
mony was over. It was incomprehensible to me, how these 
people could believe that by the application of these means the 
‘smelting would turn out better, or that the ore would yield more 
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tin than it actually contains. But I could forgive them, when I 
reflected how in the civilized countries of Europe locomotives are 
sprinkled with holy water and commended to Providence. 


The Contract of the Chinese Miners with Government. 
‘The amount of the duty. 


The Chinese mine undertaker at Malacca is entirely free, and 
stands on his own responsibility. If he has chosen a spot 
which he thinks worth working, he applies to the Government 
which grants him a surface of 5 acres, 

If he has worked this, he can on request, get a similar extention 
of the ground. He has nothing to pay for the land, but agrees to 
pay a 10th of the produce of the tin raised fromthe ground. Thus the 
mining may go on without any trouble to Government, if it only 
prevents smuggling. But in this respect some provision has been 
made by law, by stamping the tin on which the duty has been 
paid, and this stamp being on the tin raises ils value to 80: 9 per 
‘cent above the tin which comes from the independent states of the 
Malay Princes, because the tin which is imported to England 
jout being stamped, has to pay more duty than that which 
amped. But even the smuggling of the tin does not injure 
t, as the tin duty is annually rented out ‘The 























Produce. [How much 
Years. Gort. | Duty 
piouls, nt. | picul. 
T3156 |35T Sp. Drs. 
1846-47 | 401 (020) 





1847-48 | 701 |” 3.344'1 

1843-49 | 9902 | B1000%0 

1849.50 {13,798 | 18,120)1} 

1850.51 |14,000_|_10,89210.78 
That the rent in 1880-51 is so much less, by no means 
indicates that there is a fear of getting less produce. On the 
contrary, it is supposed that it is greater than ever, and that it 
vill likely remain so for some time. ‘The diminution of the duty 
is to be attributed to a combination among the wealthy Chinese 
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Mt Malce end that none ofthe country-born dard to made 
ith it, 

‘The Malay tin which is imported into Malacca, bat prin- 
cipally into Pulo Pinang and Singapore, is brought in very 
rude slabs of different sizes, and is always re-smelted. 
As large quantities are sometimes kept for months in the 
store-houses at Malacca, it is impossible to givo a statement of the 
the import and export of the produce of the Malay districts 
which send tin to Malacca. Lukut, one of the principal tin 
states, which is in the vicinity of Malacca, is said to produce 
about 6,000 piouls annually. One of the principal merchanta 
in George Town assured me that he slone re-smelted annually 
about 15,000 piculs of which he disposed, and he thought that 
he did not over-rate it, if he said that this was about one-half of 
the whole produce of the Malayan Peninsula, But the point is 
uncertain, inasmuch as another merchant of the same place, 
estimated this produce to be no more than 20,000 piculs annually, 
‘The position of the Chinese, and the Chinese Miners, The man- 

ner of obtaining them and their wages. 

‘The social mode of living and the prosperity of the miners at 
‘Malacca can scarcely be compared with what prevails at Banka, 
Whilst they are in want of the necessaries of life at Banka, and 
have scarcely the means of obtaining them, it may be said that at 
‘Malacca they live pretty well, and of this the few graves which are 
to be met with near the mines bear witness. At Banka the 
mortality is certainly much greater, for there the sides of the roads 
fare full of graves; it is true, however, that the mines there have 
‘beon worked longer. The good health of the miners and the fow 
sick to be found in the mines also testify in favor of Malacca. 

"That they generally earn more than those on Banka, may be 
‘obsorved from the fact that at Banka there are so many old mine 
workers to be found who have worked for along time, yet they hava 
all their lifetime been unable to lay up s0 much as to enable them 
to retum home to China, In Malacca scarcely one is to be found 
who is upwards of forty years of age. They get as much rice as 
they like from the mine undertaker, and also a daily portion of 
dried salt fish, and a sufficient quantity of good vegetables, which 
those carefully cultivated vegetable gardens supply. ‘They also 
‘get pork on their occasional feast days and they receive wages 
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every month. ‘The shops inthe mines, in which they can get all sorts 
‘of cakes, samshu, fruits and other luxuries, one seeks in vain at 
Banks, If they only received at Malacca as much wages 

fs distributed at Banka annually, they would neither be able to 
gamble, as they do, smoke opium nor treat themselves so often 
with luxuries. 

‘They work on an average only 8 hours a day, during which time 

‘often rest and talk, of which no notice is taken, as most of 
‘the undertakers live in town, where they have their business, and 
ge only now and then to the mines for a day or two, perhaps 
‘once a month, 

‘Any one who knows the Chinese and has seen them work, must 
‘be convinced that more than any other nation, it is necessary they 
should have a personal interest in their work. But why then do 
‘hey not let out the work in the mines by small portions as is done 
in England, Germany, ke., &o., where some miners for a certain 
sam make 4 contract to gather a certain quantity of ore, others 
again to wash the same. ‘This is impossible at Malacca as well ax 
at Banka for the following reasons: 

Int. ‘The ground will not permit small portions to be worked 
by themselves. 

‘Qndly. Because the miners would always demand advances, 
which would occasion much unpleasantness, for neither at Malacca, 
nor Banka does money represent rice. Many a poor Chinese would 
for the sake of a livelihood undertake to work too cheap, and by 
the time the work was half done his wages would be all spent. 

Srdly. When they discovered that they had miscalculated 
in the contract, they would, with or without advances, leave the 
work and run away. 

By taking theoe circumstances into consideration, it will appear 
‘that the manner in which the mines are worked at Banka by large 
contracts is certainly the best, as being adopted to the Chinese 
character. 

In Malacoa all the miners are paid by the month, but they are 
divided into three different clases, viz—sinkaye, coolies and over~ 
steers. By “sinkays” are meant those who have newly arrived 
From China, who are always engaged for one yeat by the person 
who pays their passage money to the Captain of the junk 
and advances them some money for sending home, and alse 
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‘agreer to give them pocket money for tobacco and shaving. 
‘The passage money differs according to the number of passen- 
gers the Captain may have brought with him, or according to the 
length of the voyage, and also according to the number of sinkays 
one takes from him, On an average itis about 10 or 11 Dr. and 
8 sinkay gets about 5 to $6. year for tho purpose of sending 
home to China, which he sometimes spends himself in gambling, 
opium smoking &o, &e. for in these things they are generally 
expert when they come from China, and about §'6 to $'10 more 
are needed to provide for his necessery wants. He further receiv. 
ing the cost of a certain quantity of clothes which is reckoned 
to amount to about 14 to $1 per mensem. A sinkay who 
oes not know the work, or isnot acoustomed to it, and with whom 
one stands the risk of his getting sick, or of his dying, costs on an 
average about $96 to $40 per annum, or $'3 per mensem. 
A sinkay becomes a cooly after the expiration of his first year’s 
service, He is then free to leave the mine work any month, His 
‘wages now are Sj, 4 to $4} per mensem and his food, which 
on an average, is reckoned $1 per month. 

‘Those who are careful may save in their second year about $40 
cor $50 and they generally begin to trade, in which I may say 
they are quite of a similar character with the Jews, or they return 
swith their treasures. to China, where they can live for some years 
on this sum, or they continua to work in the mino till they have 
Isid up more money. These belong to the exceptions. 

‘The overseers in different mines are paid differently, according 
to the service thoy render. In a small mine the undertaker some- 
times attends himself to this work. In one mine which was worked 
by 150 men tho writer got $15 per month and the man who 
provided their food &c. $10 per month; and the overseer of 
the work is paid in the same way. ‘They all got their food besides, 

‘Tho sinkays genorally arrive in the month of March or April. 
Tt is reckoned that about 2,500 to 3,000 arrive annually with the 
junks at Malacca, Any one whe wants to take wsinkay into his 
service to asst in a trade or in the mines as a miner, or 28 a house 
servant, speaks to the Captain of the junk, and chooses for himeetf 
‘one or as many as he wants ; if e agrees with the Captain about 
the passage money, be then keeps the sinkay in his service during 
‘that year for his food, clothes and some dollars, 
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‘The bringing of sinkays to Banka ean no longer present any 
Aificalty, Not long ago in a conversation with the Resident of 
Banka I was informed that about one hundred sinkays had lately 
arrived at Banka fom Singapore. Perhaps it would be adve 
fageous under such circumstances, to engage a trustworthy Eu~ 
opean or Chinese, st Singapore, who for a certain sum per 
‘head would procure sinkays for Banka, as otherwise the less 
suitable or sickly may be thought a good riddance by sending 
them to Banka. 











The Mines at Malacca. 

‘The tin mines at Malacca have only been worked by the Chi- 
nese for six or seven years. Before that time, the natives 
‘worked them in a most laborious manner, by digging holes and 
then extracting the ore from the sides as much as possible and then 
‘washing it, In the Kassang district there were in 1848, 24 mines, 
including large and small, in 1849, 15 mines and in 1850, 12. 
Jn the Ayer Panas district in 1848, 10; in 1849, 7, and in 1850, 
5 mines. All the above mentioned I have visited. In the district 
‘Durian Tungal there were in 1848, 18; in 1849, 16 and 1850, 20 
‘mines worked. It has been calculated that in 1848 somewhat less 
‘than 2,000 sinkays and coolies were employed, in 1842 full 3,800 
‘and in 1850, 4,000. In the first year most of the workmen were 
coolies, in the last sinkays. 

‘On an average the mines were worked in 1848 by 30 to 40 men, 
in 1849 by 80 to 100 and in 1850 by 100 to 120; but if the 
small mines areincluded, then in 1850 there would be employed 
‘on an average abont 70 to 80 men in each mine, 

In the Naning district, which also belongs to Malacca, there are 
‘at present only about 200 Chinese at work, and none ofthe 
natives. A Chinese who was the undertaker there, assured me 
that up to that time he had worked without any profit, but that 
tin ore was to be had at many places in the same district (about ten 
totwelve places he said.) I cannot however put full confidence in 
what he said, especially as I observed that he was interested in or 
proprietor ofa “Warong” at Alor-Gaga. The more the Chinese 
could be induced to go in that direction, the more profitable would 
‘his “Warong” be, as all those who cary rice and tin must pass 
that way. This is however only a suspicion of mine, but the 
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places he pointed out to me, as having tin, had, according to my 
‘opinion, no outward appearance of it. 

‘Most of the mines at Malacca consist of  kollong” or * Keulit 
Kollong”, between which there is very little difference in this district, 
as no use is made of the water power. I have very seldom 
seen an actual “kulit” mine and that for the same reason. It is 
difficult to bring the mines at Malacca into comparison with the 
‘carefully laid ont mines at Banka, as they are only classified 
according to the quantity of water they use.—Many times I have 
asked myself what could be the reason that no water works are 
made here, which at Banka are managed with so much care 
and which are of such great service there. I think that probably 
itis for the four following reasons: 

Ist—The water works cost much time and labour and the 
mine undertaker cannot get advances from other capitalist, on a 
‘work which is of such an uncertain nature, and his own resources 
will not allow him to give advances for a year’s work or upwards, 
in preparing great water works which after all would but seldom 
answer every purpose. 

2nd—Government would not allow him to do so. He can only 
have the command over about 5 acres of ground while a good 
‘water-work, that will last for years, very often comprebends a much 
greater surface. 

‘Brd—The chance of great gain or great loss would thereby be 
much augmented. If, by the present plan of working, a place turn 
‘out tobe bad, the undertaker has but to abandon it and look out for 
another, without any further expenses and losses, than what the 
working the ground had cost. This is a different matter at Banka 
where the Government advances the money and provision for all 
tho mines. Here, therefore the profit in the good and the losses 
in the bad, are to be taken together. 

4th—The water-works are required where the mines are at a 
distance from each other, In the valleys of Blingu and Marawang 
at Banka this is however not the case, but there the necessity 
is soen, that under such circumstances there should be a govern- 
‘ment officer who looks to the constantly arising quarrels between 
the miners about the water-works, At Malacca there are in the 
Kassang district 12 to 15 mines in one valley, because where 
‘one undertaker prospers, the others follow him. Here then the 
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erection of good water-works may be reckoned impossible. 

‘A real “Kali” ming, such as there are at Banka, I have not 
met with here. In a small mine which belongs to the Chinaman 
‘Akow, and which is worked by 40 men, there is « greyish earth 
found lying on the surface, which is cartied to the water, for the 
purpose of getting the tin by washing, Thus the work is done 
here by hand which on Banks is performed by the well applied 
strength of the water. ‘This is however bad wine which ooly 
yielded about 10 to 11 piculs of tin per mensem, and was sitnated 
near the road from Ayer Panas to Durian Tungal. About 1 
ile further I saw 2 or 8 more of such small mines which were 
worked in the red stony ground, which I have already mentioned, 
But thoy did not yield much profit, 

‘The other mines at Malacca must be reckoned among the 
“ollong” o “kulit kollong” mines, In Malacca they are all 
called “lobongs.” ‘These are dug out as at Banka. According to 
the ability of the undertaker thoy vary from 20 to 40 paces in 
length and breadth at Malacoa and are worked with 9 or 4 times 
‘as many pertons as at Banka, ‘The reason why so many hands 
fare required for the digging of such amall mines, whilst larger 
‘and in length of time moro profitable mines are worked with 
fewer hands, I ascribed to the want of capital, and their 
wish to bo less exposed to chance, ‘The smelting in a 
‘mine takes places when they have finished a “kollong”, which 
is in about three months, and other still poorer undertakers do 
it every month. ‘The kollongs are generally loss deep here than 
fon Banka. ‘Tho deepest I saw I estimated to be at the utmost 
about 20 or 22 fect, the ore generally lies about 15 to 18 feet 
from the surface, 

‘Much care is taken here, I think too much, of the sides 
of the “kellongs, ”;—while at Banka the newly felled wood of the 
jungle is let down at a sloping angle with the branches and 
Teaves placed downwards which serve as a fence and hold-fast; all 
this is done at Malacea with more or less hewn wood and some- 
times with plan 

‘What I have mentioned as a dificulty in a newly opened mine 
at Banka, always prevails here. ‘The ground which lies above 
‘the ore, is removed by small baskets, in which they have to 
carry it away. Accordingly there are about 20 or more men 
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‘occupied in filling these baskets and about 100 or 150 men go up 
and down the Chinese ladders and carry this earth to the old 
“kollong” while the ore is afterwards taken in a similar way to 
the place where it is washed. 

The Tools used in the Mines, 

As might have been expected, the tools do not differ from those 
which are used at Banka. At Malacca the hoe is also the princi« 
pal instrament ; the pick axe serves to prepare more dificult 
ground for the hoe, and a small axe and parang to cut the wood. 
Even the baskets which are used for carrying the earth and 
ore are in every respect like those at Banke, ‘The iron chain 
pump, which is used in every kollong on Banka and some+ 
times more than one, is quite of the same construction at Malacca, 
‘and this is also the case with the wood chain pump. I saw 
only two mines st Malacca where the water was pumped out by 
‘these instruments, the depth being too great for them to reach the 
water in the usual way. ‘The means used to work these machines 
fare quite different from those at Banka; there a wheel 
is turned by the water regularly and sufficiently quick ; here it 
is done by 8 Chinese; this mode of turning generally is irregular 
and too slow, #0 that much of the water which the chain pump 
hhas already taken up runs back again and the coolies rest them+ 
selves for some minutes every } of an hour. ‘The turning of this 
‘wheel is certainly the most difficult part of the work in the mines; 
they have to sit on a round piece of wood, and hold on to another 
and must always be stepping forwards, otherwise the block 
fon which the wheel turns might break their leg, Such a wheel, 
which is seldom used, I saw at work in a very small kollong”™ 
‘which belonged to the Captain Ching: Ahin, who had 250 men em- 
ployed in three very small “Kollongs” ; the other kollongs ware at 
the utmost about 12 feet deep ; from these the water is taken out 
by paile which are drawn up and down on a beam ; generally 5 to 
6 men are ocoupied with this the whole day. ‘This water is of no 
‘use for the washing of the ore bat is thrown into a canal and rans 
down the valley. 

‘Thus the Chinese at Malacca have greater daily expenses than 
those at Banka in removing the water, but they have less 
Preparatory expenses and consequently less risk of losing large 
suzas of money. 
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About the Washing. 

‘Without some water-course the mine process cannot be accom- 
plished, aad it may be said to be imp le to cleanse the tin ore 
from the sand which is mixed with it without water. But with 
some forethought a sufficient quantity of water may casily be 
ipplied without extensive water-works, especially if the ground 
is in a favorable situation. Thus in the Kassang district a small 
stream is chiefly used, which has its rise in the Pondok Compas 
mountain, All they haveto dois to make a small sluice or dam 
by which they may lead the water in ang direction, even into 
‘another valley or marsh, and when there is occasion, they may 
‘open or shut their sluice and lead the water in whatever direction 
they may wish to make their ore “bandar”. The supply of 
water from this rivulet seldom fails and I must confess, that after 
dry weather for about three weeks, there was an abundance of 
water running down in it. There exists another remedy which 
may often be applied when water is wanting. As the valleys are 
generally not worked in very broad places. and as they all work 
‘upwards from the lowest part of the valleys, they require therefore 
to dam above the “ Kollong” to prevent the water running down, 
by which dam and the sides of the valley is formed a small pool, 
the water of which is increased by the falling of rain &e. The 

ize of this pool depends on the extent of the ground” 
which they have to work, This water is also generally used for 
the washing, and is very valuable to mines which have no other 
‘water near at hand. 

‘In the mode of washing the ore at Malacca there is some differ- 
ence from that followed at Banka. The quantity of water is 
generally less at the former than at the latter place, and therefore 
what is wanting in the quantity must be supplied by the force 
of the water, for which purpose the water “leaders” are by no 
means broader, but shorter and more slanting. That many a 
grain of tin ore is thereby lost, must be obvious ; the more indus- 
triows ofthe miners therefore, in their leisure hours wash the earth 
again which has been washed down by the washing “bandar”, and 
the tin ore they get there generally repays their trouble. 

The smelting process, the furnace, charcoal and bellows 

at Malacca. 


‘The smelting process is quite the same as that of Banka, The 
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fernace is filled in a similar manner and the same sort of 
tools are used by the smelting workman; the tin is cast in blocks 
of half a picul cach by the smelter, who reccives 1 dollar cach 
night and his assistant halfa dollar. This smelter is not 40 con- 
stantly at work at the hole through which the tin flows, 
pushing in and pulliog out a stick and opening the holo, 
asat Banka. By this itis explainable that one workman with a 
cooly can lo the work. Where the oreis rich and well washed about 
45 to 55 small slabs are obtained per night. At half past 5 o'clock 
¥ aM. the smelting commences in the furnace, and lasts to G or 7 
o'clock A. x. In one thing of litle consequence there is some 
difference from Banka, viz, at the half hour, one or two handsful 
of kitchen salt are thrown upon the burning coals. I believe this 
fo bo more a custom, as through the soda in the salt, the fre 
ums fora while with a glimmering yellow flamo, than produc 
tive of good in the smelting. 

The furnaces are entirely like those of Banka; inside 
as large but outside somowhat smaller. At Malacca they 
are made of well burnt bricks (which are fire-proof) formed ofa 
reddish clay found near the town of Malacca. ‘The materials cost 
somewhat more at Malacca, but tho wages for making them are 
less than at Banka, where, I think, they cost about $10 to $15 
‘more per furnace, according to circumstances. ‘The smelting pipes 
are mado of the same sort of clay. The charooal is of a much 
worse description than that gonerally used on Banka, and as the 
sort of wood from which it is made is of tho best quality, it may 
be ascribed to the imperfect manner of cooling, that every 
good quality is not found in it. ‘The charcoal is sent to the 
mines by private Chinese for §% per picul, of which about 45 
to 50 piculs are used in a night. When these charcoal burners 
meet with a good tree at a convenieut place in the jungle they 
cut it down, cut the small branches off'and after some time they 
set it on fire at that side from which the wind blows, and then 
they cover the half burning and half smoking part with sand, 
not allowing the necessary vent holes to remain open. ‘Thus 
much wood is consumed but bad charcoal produced. But 
no private Chinese can undertake to make rogular woodpiles like 
those at Banka, for months are required for the felling of the neces- 
sary trees and making the wood of an equal length and thickness, 
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and the cooling requires about 4 to 6 weeks. At Banka a 
registered coal-burner gets advances of rice and salt from the 
goverment. At Malacca, not even the miners give advances in 
food or otherwise, as the coal-burners would certainly run away, 
should their agreement not answer their expectations. Therefore 
they must manufacture charcoal as quick as possible in order to 
get money for daly use. ‘The bellows differ in nothing, according 
to my opinion, from those at Banka. ‘They are pulled by twosete 
of men, consisting of five each, of whom each gets a silver rupee 
per night. For what reason they employ 4 mei more here at 
night than at Banka I know not, but I imagine it is because in 
Banka they pull always by full blows, here they give two full 
Blows and then give two quarter blows; and then again two full 
Blows ke. &e. 

If wo reckon that from one night's smelting, 24 piculs of tin are 
obtained, the extra cost on these 24 piculs besides tear and wear 
and buildings &e, &o. is $30, or on each picul $14. The coals and 
wages at Banka cost only 18 to 19 per night; and therefore 
‘the picul costs there about 3 of a dollar. 

The Tin Ore, the quantity of Tin procured from the Ores and 
the Tin of Malacca, 

‘he three sorts of tin ore which are found at Banka, are also 
met with here, exept that the best sort is in less quantity here 
than at Banka, It also appears to me that the best sort at 
‘Malacca, taken in the lump, has not the highly valued red re- 
flection like that at Banka. Rather rough black tin ore may re- 
[present the principal ore of Malacca, although the fine “ Koppang” 
ore cannot be wanting there, but it is not worked, 

tis difficult to say how much per cent the tin ore at Malacea 
producet. ‘The principal renter of the tin duty informed me at the 
town of Malacea that from 100 catties of ore about 50 to 55 
catties of tin and sometimes also, though very seldom, as much as 
70 cates are obtained. Taking the average of this statement, it 
gives 57} per cent tin. Certainly but very little reliance can be 
placed on these data for the following reason, ‘They smelt on several 
‘successive nights, as long as they have ore ready, and when this 
smelting is over the dross which still contains much metal is 
Pounded and washed, This they smelt in iron pots on a common 
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fire inlo 2 or 8 cakes, which are put along with the other tin at 
the next smelting, 

Ta the mine of ‘the Captain Akin, where I saw the 
smelting, I was assured that no more than 55 per cent tin was 
‘obtained from the ore, which surprized me as the ore looked very 
well. I found all further enquiries respecting this question useless, 
‘a8 no reliable information was to be had. 

The tin of Malacca, which is also called “old tin”, is not so 
clean and is of less value than that of Banka. ‘The price of the tin 
‘on which duty had been paid, was in June at Malacca $16 to 
SIG). 

It is plain, however, some more profit is made on it by trans- 
porting it to Singapore and Pulo Pinang, from which places 
it is shipped for Europe and America (for I believe there is no 
‘merchant resident at Malacca who does business with those coun 
tries.) ‘The tin which goes to China is sent direct, of which they 
also make their profit, as a matter of course. At the English 
exchange the Malacca tin sells generally from 2 to 4 shillings 
Jess than the tin from Banka. A good proof of the Banka tin 
being cleaner than that from Malacca is that the tin from Banka 
is sought for, to be resmelted with the tin which the mines of 
‘Comwall produce, the value of which is thereby enhanced. Hovw- 
ever I do not agree inthe assertion which has been made that the 
tin from Banka is 10 per cent better than that from Malacca, and 
‘even 15 per cent better than the Malay tin from Pera; others say, 
that it hus only 1 to 1} per cent of foreign substances. 


On Transporting the Tin. 

As mentioned already, the tin is carried from the mines to the 
nearest Ignding place on the river; this is done by the miners 
themselves, except in the Naning mines, where Malays are em- 
ployed. Here the distance from the mines to the landing place 
is about 7 miles. ‘The Chinese who carry itfrom the mines to 
Alor-gaja, receive for two small slabs, each of which weighs 
about 40 Amst, Ibs, 20 cents of a dollar, which is equal to about 
} ofa dollar per picul. From the landing place at Alor-gyja 
boats take the slabs for a similar prico to Malacca, and 
‘therefore the transporting from the mine to the town of Malacca 
costs nearly £24 (copper) per picul, If the tin from the 
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Naning mines were carried to the town, the pieul would eost 
fall f4 (copper). If the natives were to bring the tin from the 
‘Kassang mines to the landing place at Ayer Pans, it is calculated 
‘that each picul would cost for that distance of 4 miles fifteen 
‘cents per mile. At the landing place the tin is put in small boats, 
which take about 50 of the slabs, and on the return from Malacca 
bring rico and other necessaries. T have gone aloug the whole 
river, in one of these boats, for the purpose of having a sight of 
all that was to be seen. The river may be, owing to its winding 
course, about 16 to 13 miles in length from here to the sea, then. 
there are three miles more by sea before you ean reach the town. 
Te took me fall 8 hours to make this trip. At the landing place, 
the breadth of the river is said to be about 3 meters,” and at 
Ligh water its depth may he about 23 to 8 feet, the boats when 
Tonded draw about 1 to 1) fect, and are managed by two natives. 
For each picul of tin oF rice the miners pay ten cents for the whole 
voyage. 
‘The costs of production of the Tin at Malacca. 

‘The difficulties of caloulating the expenses of private mine 
undertakers at Malacca are not less than on Banka, there are so 
‘many circumstances which make this impossible and he will often 
‘be puzzled himself to ascertain the true expenditure of his under- 
taking. I could not therefore place much confidence on the 
answers I got from the mine undertakers and writers, when I 
‘asked them how much profit they calculated to have made last 
year. They avoided the question altogether or gave me a very 
indefinite answer. I will however state here the result of my own 
s and compare them with the information I got from 














eng 
others. 
In a mine belonging to Akow there were 40,men at 


work and the mino produced about 10 to 16 piculs of tin per 
mensom. ‘This gives an average of about 156 piculs annually 
or to each workman 4 piculs in the year, 

One ofthe best mines at Malacea belonged to Attin; last year 
‘with 250 men, he produced 2,200 piculs of tin, 

A mine which belongs to Atoé, which T also visited, worked 
with 150 men, produced 1,400 to 1,600 piculs of smelted tin 
yearly, or on an average 10 picals per man, ‘The proprietor told 
ime that he had only $2,000 net yearly profit from the mines, 
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According to Lim therefore the costs must be remarkably high; I 
question however the correctness of the number of piculs of tin. 

Further, Ihave been in a mine which belongs to Abon; who 
works with 300 men and gets annually 2,000 to 2,400 piculs of 
tin, or on an average full 7 piculs per man—he reckoned upon 
getting about $3,000 to $4,000 net profit in the year. 

Lasily, amongst the mines from which I could get information, 
may also be mentioned asmall mine which belongs to Aman, 
who works with only 30 men and gots about 11 to 12 piculs of 
tin per mensem, or 44 piculs per man annaally. He told me 
that he was poor, and that he could only supply his daily wants 
from tho profit he got from his mine. He worked on in hope of 
soon finding a better bed of ore. Not far from this mine I saw a 
place whore the ruins of a miner's house stood, and it was also 
observable that the gronnd had been worked and that a mine 
Thad been commenced but abandoned. A Chinese undertaker had 
lost here full $600 in half'a years a similar case T saw near 
Campong Pondok Campas. 

‘The Chinese who works in the Naning district assured me in 
the presence of the Resident of Malacca, that he lost annually by 
his mining, He ascribed thisnot to the ground but to the want 
of capital ; the man appeared to me, however, the last to be 
believed of all T have met with. 

From all the information which T obtained with great difficulty, 
I could only Jearn that in some mines 43 piculs of tin per man are 
annually required, and in others as many as 7 pieuls, to cover all 
the expenses, which taken on an average amount to about 80 
per man. In Banka one man produces 10 piculs at least. 

‘The result of my enquiries seems to agree very little with what 
the farmer of the tin duty told me at Malacca, This man is not a 
mine undertaker, but ho assured me that according to the informa~ 
tion he had, that there was but ono mine which produced the 
picul of tin for $10, and that the mine which produced the pioul 
for $12 did very woll and one whose outlay was 14 had still 
profit, while there were many who did not produce it for less than 
$15 and this without the expenses of transport. I do not agree 
‘with the engineer Wilson who assured me that there would be 
‘more money lost than gained by various undertakers. 
20th April, 1851. 
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POLITICAL AND COMMBRGIAL CONSIDERATIONS RELATIVE. 


yo THE MALAYAN PENINSUEA AND THE BRITISH SETTLE 
MENTS IN THE STRATTS OF MALACCA." 
‘coxsrDEnATIoNs ON THE ALAMENSE CONQUEST OP QUEDAM AND PHRAK, 

‘Tax intelligence of a sudden invasion by a large Siamese force 
from Ligoro, of the territories of the king of Quedah, the old ally 
of the British Government, which reached Prince of Wales Island 
in November 1821, and the various rumours which prevailed 
rogarding the terior objects of the Siamese army, spread torror 
throughout theisland, and, although there was a considerable Mi 
tary force at the presidency, the alarms of the native population 
were dilflenlt to be appeased. Many of the wealthy inhabitants 
Duried and concealed their valuable property, while others made 
preparations for conveying it away to other British settlements. 
‘The supplics of grain, cattle and poultry, from the Quedah country, 
on which Pinang had so long chiefly depended, were suddenly 
withheld, and there was considerable distress amongst the poorer 
classes, by the increased price of provisions. 

‘The prompt and humane measures of Government, however, not 
only for quieting the fears of the inhabitents, and allaying all 
apprehensions of an attack by the Siamese, but for obtaining sup- 
plies of grain from Bengal and other quarters; while in the mean 
time, large issues of rice were made from the Hon'ble Company's 
stores, which was distributed to the poorer classes at a moderate 
price, prevented much distress, which must have otherwise ensued, 
‘and speodily restored greater confidence in the strength and 
resources of the Government, which eould command ample aid in 
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For a better understanding of this unexpected. event, it wil 
proper to take a short review of the eeeenae connected. et 
it, On Sunday the 12th of November 1821, about noon, a large 
‘fleet of prows full of Siameso, was observed standing into the Que- 
dah river, coming in the direction from Traug, a large river to 
the Northward, where the armament had been. equipped. The 
Pangulu or commandant of the fort instantly sent notice of its 
approach to the Bindahara or General of the Quedah Army and 
the ‘Taksamana or High Admiral, who were a short distance up 
tho river, and having some apprehonsions of treachery, prepared 
‘tho guns to bear upon the prows, waiting only for the orders of 
the Bindahara to fire upon them. Tho General, however, who 
‘was takon by surprise, did not choose to authorize this, and detor- 
mined to employ measures of pacification in the first instance. 

‘The arrival of the Siamese was so sudden, that the Malayan 
chiefs had time to assemble only a few of their dependents, with 
whom they proceeded to the wharf or publie landing place, which 
is about one hundred and fifty yards beyond the foré, and which 
‘was surrounded by the Siamese feot, well armod.. The Bindahara, 
‘Loksamana, Tamungong, and a few of the Quedah chiofs were 
seated on the covered wharf, and the Siamese ascended in a large 
body with muskets, spears and other warlike weapons in their 
hands. The Bindshara interrogated them as to the object of 
their and was informed that they wanted rice, being about 
to attack the Bunmals, The General promised them an imme- 
diate supply; but while the conversation was going on, the 
Siamese had assembled a large party ashore, and surrounded the 
wharf; they now threw off the mask and told the Quedah chiefs, 
‘they had come to scize them and they must submit to be bound. 
‘Tho Bindahara and Laksamana exclaimed, with one accord, “wo 
are betrayed, let us attack them furiously,” and instantly drawing 
their Kriases, plunged them into the Siamese who stood nearest 
‘them, A general battle now ensued. 

‘The venerable Laksamana and Tamungong, who used to boast 
that he was invulnerable, with several other chiefs, were soon 
dispatched, the Bindahara was disarmed and bound, and their 
men, dispirited and panic struck by the loss of their leaders, fled 
in all directions, pursued by the Siamese, who butchered them in 
great numbers and put them to doath by mosus the amost crue] 
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and revolting to human nature. ‘These operatious beng observed 
from the fort, a few guna were now brought to bear upon the 
Siamese vessels, aud two or threo were sunk, The Siamese then 
proceoded to set fire to some of the houses, previously dragging 
out any of the men who had taken refuge in them, and torturing 
them to death, pillaging the houses of all their contents that were 
of any value; and they seized, indiscriminately, all the prows and 
vessels in tho rivor at the time, amongst which were several small 
trading boats from Pinang, 

Haring, after a slight opposition, possessed themselves of the 
fort, which was garrisoned principally by a few Bengal and Chuliah 
sepoys, they dispatched a party immediately to the Kwala Mirbow, 
‘alarge river to the southward, and nearly in sight of Pinang fort. 
On the following day, Monday, they entered the Mizbow and met 
with a slight and ineffectual opposition from a small battery near 
the mouth of the river, which kept them in check for a short 
time, and allowed an opportunity for the intelligence of the 
approach of a hostile fleet to reach the king of Quedah, who was 
residing in floating houses a few miles further up,—where he was 
forming a uow settlement and cutting a canal from that river to 
the Muda, another large river to the southward, which forms the 
northern boundary of the British territories on the main, 

‘Hearing that the Sismese forco was ascending the river, and 
having only a very few adherents at hand, he hurried off in the 
greatest consternation with all his wives and children, and 
mounting them together with his most valuable ornaments, and 
as many dollars as he could collect upon soveral elephants, which 
wore fortunately at hand, he proceeded across the jungles, in a 
direction towards the Prye rivex, within the tersitory of the 
Honorable Company. ‘The king left a lange brig and a schooner, 
‘on board of which was a large amount of treasure which fel into 
‘the hands of the eaptors. Numbers of his attendants who fled 
with him, but were not mountod upon elephants, perished from 
fatigue snd hunger in the woods, and particularly, several of his 
most respectable and vonerable chiefs. 

‘The king himself, after five days of severe fatigue and exposure, 
during which time he separated from several of his elephants, and 
much of his valuable property, which was no doubt purposely 
conveyed away in a dierent direction by his own faithless 
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attendants, to whom he had intrusted it, arrived at a place called 
Kota, the residence of his brother Taanko Solyman, up the Prye 
river: where embarking all his followers and property on board 
four or five prows he descended to the mouth of the river, and 
solicited the protection of the British government. 

‘The Governor of Prince of Wales Island, with that humanity 
and consideration which was due to an ally, intantly granted the 
protection sought for, and the King was not only provided with 
suitable accommodations, but a strong guard of Sepoys was posted 
‘at his residence, to prevent any attempt to camy him off by force, 
and he was granted an allowance adequate to maintain himself and 
numerous family confortably. His Majesty has remained ever 
since, in the enjoyment of these advantages, and supports his trials 
with becoming fortitude and dignity. 

On the moming after the King crossed over from Prye, a fleet 
of fourteen or fifteen Siamese prows was observed standing close 
along shore in pursuit of His Majesty, and they had actually the 
audacity to attempt to enter the Prye river, where they believed 
the King still was. The fleet was driven back by two of the 
‘Hon'ble Company's Cruisers, which had strict orders afterwards 
to prevent any Siamese vessels from coming near the harbour, 
without previous examination and permission. A few days after 
this occurrence, the Rajah of Ligore sent « letter to the Governor, 
couched in very haughty and disrespectful terms, desiring the 
king of Quedah to be delivered up to him, a demand which was 
mot by a dignified refusal, accompanied by a salutary admonition as 
to the style of future correspondence with the representative of 
the British Government. Sone of the Siamese troops having 
pursued the Malays into the temitory of the Hon'ble Company, 
now the Kwala Muda, the Grorernment lost no time in despatch- 
ing © company of Sepoys, under an active officer, Captain Crooke 
ofthe 20th Regt. for the purpose of expelling such daving intrud- 
ers, and affording protection to such emigrants as might seek 
shelter under the British flag and escape the persecution of relent- 
Jess enemy. The temperate, but at the eame time resolute, con 
conduct of that officer in supporting the dignity of British govern- 
ment, and in seizing and disarming a party of Siamese who made 
an encroachment upon Province Wellesley, was no doubt caleula- 
ted to evince to the Siamese Authorities, the power and deter= 
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mination of the British Government to oppose such proceedings, 
and the moderation of the measures adopted in the frat instance. 
‘Tho natives from Quedah, and the traders from other countries 
‘whose vessels had been seized, and who had been deprived of all 
heir property, now flocked to Pinang in thousands, many in. emall 
‘canoes formed of a tree hollowed out. It is scarely possible to 
Conceive the state of distress and misery in which hundreds of 
these poor fugitives anded at Pinang; men, women snd children 
crowded together for several days in small boats, without any pro- 
Visions and soarcely any clothing ; most of them escaped clandes- 
finely, and many boats which were overloaded with passengers 
wore lost; the emigrants finding a relief from their suffering in 
a. watery grave, Many Malays who were detected in tho attempt 
to escape, were put to desth, and the wives and daughters wore 
forcibly dragged from their husbands and fathers and revished by 
the Siamese soldiory. ‘The mode of execution was horrible in tho 
‘extreme; the men being tied up for the most tring offence, and 
Frequently upon mere suspicion, theirarms extended with bam- 
boos; when the executioner, with a pondorous instrument split 
them right’ down fromthe crown of the heed, and their mangled 
fcarcases, were thrown into the river for the alligators to devour, 
Tho King of Quedah’s second and favourite son, Tuanko 
‘Yakoob, attempted to escape like the rest, but was pursued and 
taken, and has since been sent in bonds from Quedah to Siam. 
‘Tho Bindahara or Primo Minister, after being kept inchains a 
qong fimo at. Quedah and docsivod with hopos of liberation, for 
Then the Pinmg Government earnestly interceded with the 
Ligore Chiefs, was carried awy and poisoned on the road to 
Sangora. It is impossible to calculate tho number of Malays who 
have. pevshed by the swords of the Siamese, by the loss of prows 
on thar way to Pinang and other places, and by famine and 
fatigue in the woods. very aid was administered to the refu- 
geet who fled to Pinang, and bonoficil regulations subsequently 
Sie by government for affording them the means of livelihood, 
Jt is propor in this plac, to notie the highly creditable conduct 
of the late Governor of Malacca, Mr Timmerman Tyssen, who no 
sooner hearing of the conquest of Quodsh, and having received 
fcmnggerated accounts ofthe Siameso fore and the probability of 
qu atiack upon Pinang, tha ho dispatched one of His Netherland 
Majesty's Frigates, which was lying in Malacca roads ab the timer 
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‘with the handsome offer of co-operation, in case of the Siamese 
‘engaging in hostilities, and even tho chiefs of some of the sur= 
rounding Malayan States wore not backward in making respectful 
tenders of all the sid thoir limited means would admit of, which 
were suitably acknowledged by the Government of Pinang. Such 
‘was the opinion of all the neighbouring Malayan States of the 
treachery and injustice of the Siamese in attacking Quedab, and 
such their apprehension of becoming themselves the victims of 
their rapacity, that they were eager to employ their utmost efforts 
to expel the Siameso from Quedah, and looked up, with full eonfi- 
dence, to the British Government supporting its old ally. 

‘Having effected the complete subjugation of Quedab, and pos- 
sessed himself of the country, the Rajah of Ligore next tured his 
attention to one of its principal dependencies, the Lancary 
lands, and fitted out a strong and well equipped expedition, 
which proceeded to the principal Island, which, independent of 
possessing a fixed population of between three and four thousand. 
fouls, had received a large accossion by emigrants from Quedah. 
‘Here too, commenced a scone of death and desolation, almost 
exceeding credibility. ‘Tho mon were murdered, and the women 
and female children carried off to Quedah, while the male children 
‘were either put to death, or left to perish. Thet fine Island, from. 
which large supplies were derived, is now nearly depopulated, and 
such of the male population as did escape, driven from their homes 
and bereaved of their families, have been carrying on a predatory 
warfare both with the Siamese and peaceable traders close to 
Prince of Wales Island. Somo of them have settled in Province 
‘Wellesley and are employed as cultivators. 

Several badly planned and ineffectual attempts havo, at different 
timos, been made by small and unorganized bodies of the King of 
Quedah’s adherents in the country to cut off the Siamese garrison. 
at Quodah; but these have all been followed by the most 
disastrous results ; not only by the destruction of the assailants, but 
by increased persecution towards the remaining Malayan inbabi- 
tants, The King himself, for some time, was anxious to have 
made an effort to regain his country, in concert with some native 
powers which bad promised him aid in vessels and men; but he 
ras dissuaded from so perilous and certainly doubtful an enter- 
prize by those who were interested in bis enuse, and who appre- 
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ended his certain overthrow and destruction from such an 
attempt. ‘There is no doubt, the Siamese were too powerful and 
too well prepared for any such ill arranged expedition, as it could 
Ihave been within tho compass of the Quedah Rajeh’s means 
to have brought against them, to have had any chance of success ; 
and it would have been inconsistent with the professed neutrality 
of the British Government to have permitted amy equipments or 
‘warlike preparations within its porta; the more particularly 80, as 
fn mission had just proceeded to Siam from the Governor General 
of India, 

However much disposed the Pinang Government might have 
been, on the first blush of the affair, to have stopped such pro- 
ceedings on the part of the Siamese, and to have checked such 
‘ambitious and unwarrantable aggression ; however consistent and 
politic it might have been, to have treated the Ligorean Troops as 
‘4 predatory horde, and expelled them, at once, from the territories 
‘of an old and faithful ally of the British Government; the 
‘Mission from the Supreme Government of Bengal to the Court of 
‘Siam, and the probable evil consequences of an immediate rupture, 
were considerations which could not fail to embarrass the Pinang 
Government and render it necessary to deliberate well bofore it 
embarked in any measures of active hostility; while the dis 
poseable force on tho Island, although fully adequate to the safe 
‘guardianship and protection of the place, and sufficient to repel 
any force that the Siamese could possibly bring against it, was yet 
inauficient for prosecuting a vigorous war, or maintaining its 
‘conquests against the recruited legions which the Siamese power 
could have transported with facility, ere reinforcements could have 
arrived from other parts of India, Under all these circumstances, 
the policy of suspending hostilities was manifest, and it was deem- 
fed proper to await the orders of the superior and controuling 
suthorities. 

But there was a more urgent necessity than even the foregoing 
‘considerstions dictated, of not acting without the consont of the 
Supreme Government, as that authority has always declined sane- 
tioning any interference with Siam and Quedah, in theinnumerable 
references which have been made from the chiafs of the Settlement 
of Pinang since Captain Light first took possession, during all which 
long period of 85 years, the King of Quedah has been subject to 
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‘incessant alarm and apprehension from the Siamese, and suffered 
all the oppression they could inflict, without actually possess- 
ing themselves of any part of his dominions. The Supreme Go- 
Yernment admitting that Quedah bas always been tributary to 
Siam, has ever objected to any interference that would be likely 
to excite a collision with the haughty power of Siam, which it 
appeared to be the object of tho British Government to coneiliate, 
Tt was expocted that the Mission would have produced some 
results advantageous to the interests of our Ally, by the mediation 
of the Ambassador, and that, at all events theaffuire of Quedah 
would have been settled upon a proper footing. So fur however, 
from any of these most desirable objects which were contemplated 
being attained, the Siamese authorities not only assumed a tone of 
insolence and evasion to all the reasonable propositions of the 
ambassador, but signified their expectation that the king of 
Quedah should be delivered up to them; and the obstacles which 
existed to a free commercial intercourse bave not been removed. 

The king of Ligore not satisfied with the conquest of Queda 
and grasping at more extended dominions, under pretence of con- 
Yoying some messengers from Perak, who had carried the Boonga 
Mas ox token of homage to Quedah, requested permission for a fleet 
to pass through Pinang harbour, which being conducted beyond 
the boundaries by a cruizer, proceeded to Perak, and after a short 
struggle, his forees also possessed themselves of that country, 
which had been reduced by the Quedah forces in 1818, by the 
orders of Siam, in consequence of a refusal to send the Bonga 
‘Mas; while the history of that oppressed state aifords no instance 
of such # demand ever Baving been made by Siam, or complied 
with before. 

It was understood that Salangore, a settlement originally peo- 
pled by Buggese, wasto be the next place of attack; but the timely 
preparations and commanding and determined posture of defence 
assumed by the Rajah of that country, deterred the Siamese for a 
time, from making the attempt ; if we are not misinformed, how- 
ever, extensive preparations have been long in progress at Trang, 
for carrying these designs into full effect. There is little doubt, 
the Siamese contemplate the total overthrow and subjugation of 
of all the Malayan States on the Poninsula, and the subversion of 
the Mahomedan religion. Patani and Tringano, the principal 
states on the other side of the Peninsula have long suffered from 
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the Siamese oppressions, and, as it is generally believed the Rajah 
Muda or Brother of the Emperor of Siam is about to establish 
himself ot ‘Trang, and the Rajah of Ligore has actually proceeded 
to convey him thither from the capital, Bangkok; there are no 
doubt, somo schemes in embryo, which it is dificult to conjecture 
and impossible to foresee. 

During the two yoars that havo elapsed since Quedsh fell into 
the hands of the Siamese, the supplies of provisions to Pinang 
have been very seanty, and every thing has been prodigiously 
enhanced in price, The Government of Prince of Wales Island, 
seeing bub little prospect of a speedy termination of the distur- 
ances at Quedab, or a satisfactory settlement of affairs, and 
anxious to provide for the numerous fugitives who hed voluntarily 
placed themselves under its protection, and become British eub- 
jects, considered it advisable to appoint a Resident at Province 
‘Wellesley, who had authority to portion out small tracts of land 
to such families as might wish to settle permanently and cultivate ; 
to make small advances of cash repayable within a certain period, 
in grain, and to give every encouragement to the cultivation of 
paddy, and the roaring of cattle and poultry, by which, it was 
hoped, the island would, ere long, be plentifully supplied with 
provisions. Tho population there has had a large increase by the 
emigrants from Quedah, and there is every probability, that in 
time, under good management, and by a conciliatory line of 
conduct towards the inhabitants, considerable supplies may be 
obtained from thst source. As, yet howerer, they have scarcely 
exceeded what was obinined from thence before the capture of 
Quedsh; the now settlers being, for the most part, indolent and 
undetermined in their movements, 

‘The longer experience we have had of the Sitmese Government 
cof Quodab, the less do they appear to evince any desire to con- 
liste the British Government. Several atrocious murders have 
been perpetrated in the Quedah river upon some inoffensive and 
peaceable native traders, subjects of the English Government of 
Pinang, and the whole of their property plundered, es has been 
fully ascertained, by the connivance, if not the direct authority, of 
some of the principal Siamese chiefs; nor have these authorities 
made any atonement for such outrages, which the British Govern 
ment has 9 right to expect, and which it will doubtless enforce, 
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In short, instead of adopting a mild, conciliatory system of admi- 
nistration, calculated to engage the affections of the inhabitants 
whose country has been wrested from them, there has been one 
continued scene of the most brutal rapine and carnage, oppression 
‘and devastation that can possibly be imagined. British subjects, 
with whom, it might have been supposed, they would have had 
some dread to interfere, have been cruelly put to death, and the 
British Government not only slighted and insulted by evasive 
replies and frivolous delays, but the population of the presidency 
‘Kopt in a constant state of alarm and agitation by daily reports of 
large armaments destined to make an attempt upon the island, 
fitting out at ‘Trang, and other rivers. How improbable soever 
such designs may be, still it is essential that the fears of the native 
Gnhsbitants should be appeased to avert the injury which the 
‘commerce of the island would necessarily sustain. 

In advocating the cause of the injured and oppressed nation 
of Quodah, as I humbly profess to do, I may be permitted to 
notice, that the records, of the Pinang Government from 1785 to 
1790 furnish ample evidence; first, that the right of interference 
‘of Siam with Quedah was not acknowlodged at the period of the 
cession of Pulo Pinang to the British Government; secondly, that 
that ceasion was made upon the express condition of auccour and 
protection against a powerful, relentless and overbearing enemy; 
thirdly, that we accepted the grant upon this understanding; that 
is, without making any objections to the proposals of the Rajah of 
Quedah, before possession was taken, And lastly, that wo are 
‘pound by considerations of philanthropy and humanity to extend 
‘our aid to an oppressed monarch, who has long been our friend. 
‘and ally, and to a defenceless multitude groaning under the most 
Ditter tyranny, and suffering all the horrors and calamities which 
a ferocious enemy can inflict. 

‘Their religion is violated, their wives and children are forcibly 
dragged from them; the aged parent and the helpless babe are 
‘butchered by these ruthless and sanguinary barbarians, who con- 
sider them as useless appendages, and the most wanton murders 
perpetrated by means the most eruel and painful to the wretched. 
yietims, are of daily occurrence, Surely, a powerful nation which 
‘has ever been foremost to dispense justice and to suecour ‘the 
oppressed, will not suffer such acts of horror and eruelty at its 
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very doot, without employing its power and influence to check 
such enormitios. The history of our possessions in Continental 
India, affords numberless instances of our interference on many 
far less pressing occasions, and shall we not extend our fostering 
protection to our friend and ally; to the acknowledged sovereign 
of Quedah whose father ceded to us one of our four presidencies, 
who has been overcome by an ambitious and powerful neighbour? 

“When we add to the many powerful and irresistable indueo- 
ments for our interference, considerations of a more interested 
nature as regards our own prosperity and stability in this quarter, 
‘and look to the baneful effects of the Siamese conquest of Quedah, 
in tho stoppage of our accustomed supplies, to the distress of our 
inhabitants by the increased price of provisions, to the almost 
entire stagnation of trade, from that quarter; when wo advert to 
the indignities and cruelties inflicted upon quiet and peaceable 
British subjects who ventured to continue their commercial pur- 
suits with Quedah; when we consider tho state of disorder and 
confusion around us, and that piracy is daily increasing (the 
natural result of thousands of Malays being driven from their 
homes) and that a predatory warfare is carrying on in our imme- 
diate vicinity; nay, somotines within sight of our harbour; when 
we know that many of our own unoffending subjects have suffered 
in common with the enemy; when we reflect on the tone of inso- 
lence and contempt hitherto assumed by the haughty ruler of 
iam; the presumption even of the lowest officers of this proud 
despot, with whom ve havo had correspondence or connexion; 
‘when we remember the uncordial reception of our mission, and the 
indignities and corporal punishment inflicted upon two defenceless 
Englishmen in the palace of the Emperor, for a trifing breach of 
their peculiar Iaws and ignorance of the customs of the country § 
when we consider, in short, the unsociable propensities, f I may 80 
term it, of the Siamese power, and its evident disinclination to 
treat with us upon a footing of equality; or to conciliate the friend. 
ship and good will of a nation which has the power to erush it in 
‘a moment; when we observe that the trade of the country is by 
no means equal to the exaggerated statements of its importance 
and value, while we have the example in the history of our trans. 
actions with the no less imperious power of China, that trade 
though it may be interrupted for a time, will eventually ftourish 
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more, after the establishment of a proper understanding and an 
‘occasional contention for just rights and priviloges, and when, 
moreover, we observe that the eyes of all the surrounding states 
fare upon us, and expect us, not only to succour the king af Que- 
ah, our ancient ally, but to oppose a barrier between them against 
‘the unjustifiable encroachments of the Siamese, we shall surely 
have incentives enough for taking a vigorous part in the defence 
of the Quedah kingdom. 

Do we admit the principle that the Siamese have a right to 
subjugete all the Malay states on this side the Peninsula, vir: 
Perak and Salangore, which have with greater inaccuracy been 
stated as always tributary to Siam, we, in fact, give encouragement 
to ‘the total destruction and annihilation of the valuable trade 
which forms the principal export of this settlement, (Pinang) of 
‘the revenues of the Honorable Company, and of the means of 
support and livelihood of our numerous and industrious subjects. 
‘The Emperor of Siam may in many respects, be compared to the 
former ambitious ruler of France, and ifhis projects are not nipped 
in the bud, there is no foretelling what the result will be, if the 
fruit is allowed to attain maturity. 

Various are the opinions which have prevailed relative to the 
tributary dependance of Queda upon Siam, and it shall be my 
endeavour, as far as the paucity of materials will admit of, to 
deduce, from a careful examination and comparison of different 
authorities, evidence to shew, that Quedah has submitted only to 
‘a certain limited dependance upon Siam, in no way derogating 
from her Sovereignty, still retaining to herself the right of adrai- 
nistering her own Government according to her own laws and 
institutions, and that consequently the subjugation of the country 
is an aot of unprovoked aggression, which it is the policy of the 
British Government, to resent. His Highness of Quedah (a 
justly remarked by the Honorable the Governor of Pinang in 
‘December 1821) has certainly much misgoverned his kingdom, 
yet his long close connexion with the British Government h 
given us a far greater influence over his mind and character, than 
what we can expect to acquire with regard to the chief who may 
be placed on the throne of Quedah by the Siamese. It appoars 
to me, that the British Government should not hesitate to endeav- 
our to obtain the restoration of our Ally to the throne of his ancos- 
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tors, because it is undoubted policy to prevent the near approach 
of the Siamese influence and power, aud because his restoration, 
if effected by our means, would redound highly to the honor and 
reputation of the British character among the surrounding Malay- 
fan States” ; to which may be added the opinion of his respected. 
lecessor, the Inte Colonel John Alexander Bannerman, who, 
jn allusion to the difficulties in which the King of Quedab was 
involved in 1818, by the demands of the Siamese, observes, 
“Tndependent of the cause of humanity which hes never been 
dimegerded by the British Government or our Honorable Em- 
pployers, thore aro many other motives that strongly bias me at this 
juncture in favor of His Majesty of Quedah’s restoration. There 
ja no doubt but that our commerce with the neighbouring Malay 
States is much im, 
Princes, and the trade with Perak in particular, from which 
four revenues once derived great benefit, is now almost wholly 
suspended.” 

‘The following extract from the despatch to the Supreme 
Government, dated 28th November, 1821, from the Pinang 
Government, clearly shews the opinion entertained of the necessity 
for the removal of the Siamese from Quedah. “In apprizing your 
Bxeellenoy of the present state of affairs at Quedah, it cannot 
be considered unimportant to observe that unless some arrange- 
ments are made by which the Siamese power may be withdrawn 
from our immediate neighbourhood, there will be an evident 
necessity for increasing our disposeable force at this Presidency, 
in view to secure against that arrogant and formidable power, the 
tranquillity of the Settlement, and the freedom of its trade with 
the northern ports. Hitherto there has been no difficulty in this 
respect; the state of Quedah has served as a barrier between the 
Siamese possessions and the Company's territories, and has been 
Bound to us by treaty and reciprocally engaged for our benefit” 5 
and in reference to the disposition of the Siamese Government 
in comparison with the Malayan, “But we apprehend such 
would not be the caso with a Siamese Government, so closely 
bordering on us, the natural insolence and haughtiness of the 
ration would be apparent in every intercourse, and they could 
‘only be held in cheok by the strong arm of power anda continual 
preparation to repel the aggressions which would be at all times 
‘too ready to be manifested.” 
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In adverting to the conquest of Quedah and Perak by the 
Siamese, we are naturally led to take a brief review of the political 
relations which have heretofore subsisted between them. Con- 
fused and incongruous as is the history ofthe early settlements of 
the Malays on the Peninsula, which we find narrated in the Sojee 
yah Malayu, or Malayan Annals, we are enabled to gather sufficient 
to shew, that prior to the emigration of the Malays from Sumatra 
in A. D. 1160, the more northerly part of the Malayan Peninsula 
was partially inbabited by Siamese. ‘The Malays pretend to 
derive the descent of their Sovereigns from Alexander the Great, 
and trace in a regular line of gonealogy, the successive Dynasties 
and Kings of Hindostan, till the time of Rajah Sura, grandson 
of Rajah Sulan, who reigned in Andam Nagara, and all the lands 
of the east and west were subject to him. The first place of 
importance he appears to have reached on tho peninsula, was a 
Fort situated on theriver Dinding, in the vicinity of Perak. ‘The 
king extended his conquests to the country of Glang Khian, 
which in former times was a great country, possessing a Fort of 
stone, up to the river Johor. In the Siamese language, this word 
signifies the place ofthe Emerald (Klang Khian). ‘The ancient 
city of Singapore was established by Rajah Sang Nila Utama (a 
descendant of Rajah Suran), who emigrated from the East Coast 
of Sumatra, it is supposed from the country now known by the 
name of Siack, which borders on the Menangkabaa country. 
After the destruction of Singapura, by the forces of the Rajah of 
‘Mojapahit, then a powerful state on the Island of Java, Rajah 
Secandar Shah founded the city of Malacca. He died in 1274, 
‘The conversion of the Malays to Islamism, is said to have taken 
place about the year 1270, in the reign of Rajah Kechil Besar, 
who after conversion, assumed the title of Sultan Mahumed Shab, 
In 1509, the annals represent Malacca as being one of the first 
cities of the east, and the king of that powerful state had success- 
fally opposed every attempt of the Siamese to subdue them. At 
this time it is said Malacca was in a very flourishing state, and 
the general resort of merchants, from Ayer Leleh, the trickling 
stream, to the entrance of the Bay of Moar, was one uninterrupted 
market place. From the Kling town likewise, to the Bay of 
Penagar, the buildings extended along the shore, in an uninter- 
rupted line. If a person sailed from Malacea to Jagra (Parcelar 
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Hill) there was no occasion to carry fire with one, for, wherever he 
stopped, he would find people’s houses. On the eastern side 
likewise from Malacca as far as Bata Pahat (Hewn Stone) there 
‘was the same uninterrupted succession of houses, and a great many: 
people dwelt along the shore; and the city of Malacca, without 
including the exterior, contained nineteen laxes of inbabitants 
90,000).” The last engagemont between the Malayan and 
Siamese forces, which is recorded in the annals prior to the con- 
quest of Malacca by the Portuguese, is thus described. “The 
Rajah of Ligor was ordered by the King of Siam to attack 
Pahang, and Sultan Mahumed of Malacca determined to send 
assistance to Pahang. At this time, the subjects of the city of 
‘Malacca alone, besides those of the coast and villages, amounted 
to ninety Lac. ‘The Malacca people arrived at Pahang, and in 
a few days finished a large Fort, The Rajah of Ligor now 
advanced with all his hosts, which were innumerable, and com- 
menced the war in a manner which cannot be described, and the 
soldiers of Ligor died like hens of the pip. ‘The men of Malacca 
and Pahang attacked them, and they gave way, and were broke 
and completely dispersed. Maha Rajah Dewa Susa fled to the 
uplands of Pahang, and proceeded atraitly by land to Calantan, 
from whence he returned to Ligor.” This happened in 1609. 
In 1511, the Portuguese arrived and besciged Malacca. Sultan 
‘Mahumed fled, and founded Fort at Bintanger. He afterwards 
retired to Pahang, and was received with great kindness. It was 
afterwards that he founded the city of Johor, and subsequently 
Rhio, on the Island of Bintang. In the subsequent year, the 
Malays made an attempt to retake Malacca from the Portuguese, 
Tn 1516, 17, 18 and 19, Sultan Mahumed, Ex-King of Malacca, 
and now King of Bintang auid Johor, blockaded Malacca, but in 
‘the last was defeated. In 1521, the Portuguese made an attempt 
upon Bintang, but were defeated by the Malays under the cele- 
brated Laksamana. Daring the subsequent five years, there were 
incessant hostilities between the Portuguese and Malays, and the 
former attacked Pahang and Patani, murdering and laying waste. 
Tn 1537, an attempt was made on Johor by the Portuguese. 
‘They were defeated by Sulten Aluden and the Laksamans, bat in 
‘second attompt, they reduced and sacked the town of Johor. In 
1559, Sultan Abdul Jalil the first, ascended the throne of Johor. 
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From this period till 1610, there is litle heard of Johor. Sultan 
Abdullah Shah ascended the throne in this year, and in 1613, we 
find that the King of Ach een, the ancient Ally of the Ex-King 
of Malacca, possessed himself of Johor, P ahang, and other places 
on the peninsula, 

Te does not appear that Singapura, Malacca, Perak, Johor, 
Pahang, or Rhio, or indeed any of the Malay states which were 
founded by emigrants from Sumatra, ever were subject to Siam 
during the long interval from 1160, when Singapura was first 
seitlod, up to the period of the conquest of Mal acca by the Porta- 
guese in 1511; on the contrary, there is unequivocal proof, that 
the Malays successfully maintained theit positio n, and frequently 
repelled the attempts of the Siamese, In 1567, we are informed 
by Marsden, that “Sultan Mansur Shah from the kingdom of 
Perak in the peninsula, ascended the throne of Achoen, after 
several preveding Sovereigns had been murdered by the Achienese.” 
‘The same author informs us, that in 1613, the King of Acheon, 
whom the annals name Sckandar Muda, was known to our 
travellers by the title of Sultan Paduka Sri (swords equivalent to 
most gracious) Sovereign of Acheen, and of the countries of Ara, 
Delli, Johor, Pahang, Kedah and Perak on the one side, and of 
Barus, Passaman, Tiku, Sileda, and Priaman on the other. Some 
of these places were conquererd by him, others he inherited. It 
is supposed by Mr Marsden, that during the reign of Sultan Ala- 
waedden (and the opinion has been quoted by others as an authen- 
tic fact), who ascended the throne of Malacca in 1447, the 
country was under the power of the Siamese during some part of 
his reign of 80 years ; but this conjectare is by no means support- 
ed by the Malayan history of that reiga, and the successful oppo- 
sition by the Malays to all the attempts of the Siamese seems to 
contradict such a supposition, which has perhaps been inadvert- 
tently advanced by this generally correct and enlightened author. 
In 1619, the King of Acheen made a conquest of the cities of 
Quedab and Perak on the Malayan coast, At this time, Perak 
sent a gold and silyer flower to Achesn, in token ofhomage. Mr 
‘Marsden states, that in 1641, the whole tervitory of Achoen was 
almost depopulated by wars, executions and oppression, ‘The king 
endeavoured to uphold the country by his conquests. Having 
ravaged the kingdoms of Johor, Pahang, Kedah, Perak and 
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‘Delli, he transported the inhabitants from these places to Acheen 
to the number of twenty-two thousand persons.” In 1614 we find 
the Dutch complain tbat the Queen of Acheen gave assistance 
to their enemies, the people of Perak.” 

I shall now proceed to take a cursory and abstract view of the 
political connexion of the soveral principal Malayan states on the 
Peninsula, up to the period of the establishment of the British 
Toterests at Prince of Wales Island, under their separate heads, 
Deginning with 





KEDAH OR QUEDAH. 

Long prior to the conquest of Malacca by the Portaguese, the 
annals inform us, that the Rajah of Kedah proceeded to Malacca 
for tho Nobals,* which were granted him; he was well received, 
obtained his dignities direct from Malacca, and was considered 
tributary to that state, Whether after the conquest of Malacca 
ot prior to that event, is not procisely ascertained, the King of 
Quedah sont a Bonga Mas, or gold flower, to Siam, and the 
origin of this custom is thus acconnted for by the Malays of the 
present day. In early years the King of Quedsh sent a flower of 
gold to the eldest sor of the King of Siam, a child, (o play with, 
and the present being construed into a token of inferiority, or 
Thomage, the custom has been kept up triennially ever since; but 
the King of Quedah has usually received in return a present of 
superior value, such as a gold seeree stand, handsome gold wrought 
cloths, &o. By long custom,” says Mr Light the Kings of 
Quedah have acknowledged the King of Siam as their Lord 
paramount and sent triennially a gold and silver tree as a token 
‘of homage; in return for this the King of Quedah was supplied 
‘with elephants from the forests of Ligore and the provinces of Siam, 
which to him was maiter of great profit ; this was all the con- 
nexion ; the present king demands @ heavy tribute of money, 
arms, men, boats and provisions to be employed in his wars 
against the Burmahs ; to avoid this the King of Quedah secks the 
alliance of the English, he has no alternative, either he must join 
tho Siamese against the Burmahs or defend his country against the 
Siamese ; the latter is by the tar the most prudent and beneficial.” 
‘Quedah being a small country, as tho king exprestes it in one of 
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hhis letters, and very near Ligore, in order to preserve a good 
understanding this flower of gold (ftom whatever cause the eustom 
may have originated) has always been sent periodically to Siam 
in token of homage, and in like manner, the haughty despot of 
Siam even condescends to sent a similar token triennially to China 
by which he secures very important privileges in the way of trade 
and exemption from duties. In his case, the presentation of the 
token of homage is considered as entitling him to indulgence, 
whereas on the other hand, its receipt from the Malayan state by 
hhim, is made a plea for oppression, Mr Crawfurd states, that 
“the King of Siam, although the ciroumstance be not generally 
known, acknowledges himself a tributary of the Emperor of 
China. His doing 0, does not arise from any political necessity 
or consideration, or out of any actual dependance of Siam upon 
China, but altogether from this mercenary motive, that the vessels 
which carry the Ambassadors may, under pretext of their doing 
20, be exompted from the payment of all imposts. With this 
view, two of the largest description of junks, amounting to nearly 
11,000 tons each, sail annually from Bangkok to Canton loaded 
with merchandize, They carry Ambassadors annually to the 
Viceroy of Canton, and once in three years, the Ambassadors go 
to Pekin, an honor however, of which they aro not considered 
worthy, until they receive a title of Chinese nobility from the 
Viceroy, and assume the costume of the Chinese, They cany 
the Chinese Emperor a golden flower in token of tribute, but 
receive in return gifts to afar greater value. ‘The vanity of one 
court, and tho rapacity of the other, have long rendered this 
intercourse @ permanent one.” If in this case, the presentation 
of a golden flower is madea protext for obtaining very consider 
able immunities ; does not arise from any political necessity, and 
oes not betoken any inferiority, but is viewed merely as a com- 
plimentary offering, it is difficult to discover upon what grounds 
‘Mr Crawfurd and others have hinged their arguments, that a 
similar offering on the part of the Quedah stato indicates a feudal 
subjection, which an occasional non-compliance with or omission 
of the ceremony justifies the Siamese in subjugating the whole 
country, and wresting the kingdom from an acknowledged right- 
fal sovereign, But of this, more hereafter. Quedah hes ooca- 
sionally sent a golden flower to Acheen and to Ava, ‘The cere- 
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mony seems indeod to be a mere interchange of civility, or a polite 
acknowledgement of inferiority, like one gentleman giving pre- 
cedence to @ superior in rank, though both may be equally 
independent. In 1770, the Buggeso attacked and plundered 
Quedah, burning many houses. In 1785, the king ceded the 
island of Pinang to the English, up to which period, there is no 
account of the Malayan state of Quedah, which flourished under 
1 succession of Mahometan sovereigns many centuries, and was 
at one period a place of very considerable trade, never having 
been under the authority of Siam further than is implied from the 
transmission triennially of a gold and silver flower. 





PERAK, 


The old Bindahara of Johor was originally appointed Rajah 
over Perak, under the ttle of Sultan Muzafer Shah, He married 
the Princess of Perak, and begat Sultan Mansur, who reigned at 
the time the Malayan annals were written, in the year of the 
Hejirat 1021. There is no tradition that this state ever did send. 
the Boonga Mas to Siam nor does it appear that any such de- 
mand was made. It acknowledged dependence upon Malacca, 
even prior to a king being appointed from Johor, when it was 
under the control of a Pangulu, or minister of the Malacea state, 
Dat after the year 1567, when its own king became sovereign of 
Acheen, a token of homage was sent to that state by his succes- 
sor to the throne of Perak. 





SALENGORE. 


‘This settlement was formed principally by an emigration of tho 
Buggese from Celebes, and has never been in any way dependent 
upon Siam. In 1788, the Salengore people joined those of Rhio, 
and went by land to Malacca, which they blockaded. A fleet 
frym Holland arrived opportunely in 1784. It is reported by Mr 
Light who writes to the Governor-General, that, “the Dutch 
then proceeded to Salengore, which they found empty, the king 
with his followers having fled to Pahang. The Dutch at the 
of this war wrote to the Ragas of Tringano and Quiedah 
mnee, the former joined, but the latter declined, excusing 
‘himself on account of a war in Patani, This will account for the 
King of Tringano’s reception of your letter, and for the King of 
Quedah’s anxious desire to have the honorable company for his 
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protector. In July last, the King of Salengore having collected 
about two thousand Pahangs, crossed over to Salengore, and in 
the night sent few desperadoes to massacre the Dutch. They 
{got into the fort, and wounded one of the centinels and the chief, 
but the garrison taking alarm, killed eight of the Buggese, dis. 
persed the rest, and in the morning, the Dutch being afraid of 
another attack, embarked in their vessels, and fled to Malacca, 
Jeaving all their stores, provisions, and ammunition undestroyed ; 
the king took possession, and still keopeit, ‘The King of Salen- 
‘gore cannot remain long in his present situation, his people are 
opt together by hopes of assistance from the English, which he 
expects from the indulgence and proference our merchants alwys 
received from him and hisfather, above any other nation.” “I 
hhad scarcely arrived when I received intelligence that the Dutch 
fleet consisting of threo large ships and fourteen sail of prows 
and sloops, were before Salengore. The king unable to procure 
provisions, or to support himself longer without assistance, entered 
into a treaty with the Dutch the particulars of which Ihave not 
earned. It is said, they obliged him to swear on the Koran he 
would send all the tin to Malacca, and be a friend to the Datch, 
They took away the gans which they had lost there, and have 
now sent for him to Malacca.” In the early part of the year 
1786, the Rajah of Salengore, Sultan Ibrahim, who is still alive, 
sent a letter to the Governor-General of India saying, that the 
Dutch Company's people had gone (having been expelled by 
foree) and requested the British Government to forim a seilement, 
Te does not appear, that this state has ever had any intercourse 
direct or indirect with tho Siamese, either commercially or poli- 
tically. 























coLona, 


This was formerly a dependency of Malacea, and afterwards 
fell under Salengore, In the reign of Sultan Mudhafer Shah, the 
third Muhometan King of Malacca, Colony was one of the most 
flourishing settlements under Malacca, and formed originally by 
emigrants from Singapore and shat place.—In the year 1340, the 
chief of this place Tuan Perak, son of the decease Bindahara, 
«Srieva Rajah, was principally instrumental in repul- 
ing the Siamese in oue of their attempts upon Malacca, ‘The 
circumstances are thus related in the annals, about the year 
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1940, it is reported that the King of Siam, who in ancient times 
‘was named Salien Nani, hearing that Malacca was a great coun- 
try and did not own his allegiance, sent to demand a letter of 
submission, but the King of Malacca refused. ‘The Siamese pre- 
pared to attack Malacca, and had reached Pabang, when all the 
inhabitants from Mouar assembled at Malacca, and Tuan Perale 
Drought up the people of Colong with all the women and chil- 
aren.” ‘The people of Colong complained of their chief ’s conduct, 
fin bringing up their wives and children, as only the males from 
other places had arrived. His Mojesty demanded why he had 
done 60 ; Tuan Perak replied—“ the reason I have brought their 
‘wives and children is, that they may contend with a true heart 
‘against the foe, and even if the Rajah were disposed to shrink from 
the combat, they would only be the more eager to prevent the 
slavery of their wives and children, For this cause, they will 
contend strenuously against the enemy.” The King of Malacca 
‘was higly pleased with Tuan Perak and seid, “Tuan Perak, 
you must not live longer at Colong, you must come and live 
here.” ‘The men of Siam however arrived, and engaged in fight 
with the men of Malacca, ‘The war continued for a long time, 
and great numbers of Siamese perished, but Malacca was not 
subdued. At last the whole Siamese army retreated. Tuan 
Perak was appointed Bindahara, or General, Some time ufter, 
the Siamese made another attempt. “They advanced as far as 
‘Batu Pabat, a place a few miles to the southward of Malacca, but 
‘were vigorously opposed by the Malays ; the Siamese champion 
said ;—the preparations of the Malays are immense. If they 
advance what a fine situation we shall be in, especially as we 
found ourselves to-day, unable to contend against a simple praha 
of their's, ‘Then all the Siamese retarned. In their retreat, they 
were pursued by the Bindahara, Paduea Rajah, os far as Sin- 
pore.” 
sononE, 


Was founded by Sultan Mahomed, ex-King of Malacca in 1512. 
‘The place was destroyed by the Portnguese in 1608, and a new 
town built higher up the river. In 1613, when the Dutch had a 
small factory there, it was conquered by the Achenese. In 1703, 
mays Milburn, “Captain Hamilton visited the place, and was 
Kindly received. ‘The king made him a present of the Island of 
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Singapore, situated near the entrance of the river, but he declined 
taking possession of it, notwithstanding its convenient situstion for 
trade, and the surrounding country being well supplied with 
excellent timber and trees fit for masts.” In more recent times, 
it has been little heard of, and from being a large and populous 
city, dwindled down to & small fishing village. Johore has long 
been a dependency of Rhio. 
PAHANG. 

In the reign of Sultan Mansur Shab of Malacca, an expedition 
‘was sent against Pahang. It is thus related in the annals :— 
“The Bindabara proceeded against it, and after a day’s journey, 
the Malacca forces reached Pahang, and defeated the inhabitants 
swith great ease.” ‘The King of Malacca married the beautiful 
Princess Wanang Sri, the daughter of the Pahang Chief, Maha 
Rajah Dewa Sena, who fled. During the reign of Sultan 
Mansur Shah, the Siamese never returned to Malacca, nor did 
‘Malacca men interfere with the Siamese. ‘Towards the conclusion 
of this king’s reign, he sent an embassy to Siam with a letter 
which contained neither greeting nor salutation, and ran thus =~ 

ft is desirable that there should be no further wars, for there is 
‘reason to fear the loss of life, and verily Paduca Bubangan is to 
bbe dreaded in war, but there is great hope of his forgiveness and 
favor.” The Emperor of Siam asked how it was Malacca had not 
been taken by the Siamese, and Tuan Telani, the envoy from 
‘Malacca “called an old man of Sayor, who had the clephantises 
in his legs, to display his skill in the spear. He tossed up spears 
in the aiz, and received them on his back without the smalloxt 
wound.” “This, Sire, said he, is the reason why Malacca was not 
conquered by the Siamese, for all the men are of his description.” 
‘The Siamese also sent a mission to Malacos, and the King of 
‘Molacea was rejoiced and said—“now my hoatt is at rest, for my 
enemy is converted into my friend” —and as the historian expresses 
it. “God knows the whole, and to him be grace and glory.” 
‘The kingdom of Malacca was powerful at this time, end itis 
reported, that embassies were sent to and from the Emperor of 
Chine and the King of Malacca. In the reign of Sultan Alu- 
eddin, the successor of Sultan Mansur Shah, the Lakeamana wes 
sent to Pahang, to call the king to account for killing a Malacca 
Chief. 
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been supposed by some authors, that during the reign 
of he Pino, ‘Salam Alweddin Reyet ‘Shab, the country of 
‘Malacoa was under the Siamese power, but this does not appear 
to be by any means the case, as it would seem that Malacca, 
Aaring that King’s Tong reign of thirty years, was es powerful a3 
it had ever been, as has been before shewn. Pahang in late yours 
Jhas boen considered under the authority of Rhio. ‘The king was 
Aesirons of having the English there, but it was never taken 
possession of, 








PACKANIA. 
‘This was also a dependency of the Rhio State. 
TRINGANO. 


Before Pinang was settled, the Sultan offered a Settlement at 
this place, and about the same time, he writes to the Supreme 
Gorernment— according to the advice communicated to us 
through Capiain Glass, we gave fair words and liberal presents 
to Siam, but Siam is not contented. He demands ourself, or our 
son to go and do homage at the foot of his throne, and if we do 
not comply with his demands, he threatens to destroy our country; 
there is no example or precedent from the earliest period of any 
Prince of this eonntry doing homage in any other manner than by 
Tetter.” 

caLANTAN. 

This state was rendered tributary to Malacca in the reiga of 
Sultan Mahomed Shab. The event is thus described in the 
Malayan annals. « After some time, the prince ordered Sri Maha 
Rajah to attack Calantan, At that period, the country of Calan- 
tan was much more powerful then Patani, and the name of the 
Rajah was Sultan Secunder Shah, who refused to do homage to 
‘Malacca ; Calantan was taken by the Malacca men, The Sultan 
of Malacca married the eldest daughter of the Rajah of Calantan, 
Whose death sometime afterwards, distressed the king much.” 
Tho chiefs of Calantan have often complained of the vexatious 
demands of Siam ; but have never acknowledged more than its 
inferiority to Siam, and maintained its independence under a 
regular succession of Malayan’ kings, extremely ftiendly and 
‘disposed to conciliate the English. ‘The Rajahs of Calantan have 
separately solicited the protection of ‘the British Government and 
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requested the establishment there of an English factory, offering 
very considerable advantages, 


PATANT. 


‘The origin of the Patani stato is thus desoribed. “It is related 
thatthere is a country named Cota Maligei, the Rajah of which was 
a Moslem, and named Rojah Soliman. ‘This country came to be 
‘mentioned! in Siam as a very fine country, but not suiject to Siam. 
A eon of the King of Siam, named Chaw Sri Bangsa, proposed 
to go and reduce il, and proceeded against it accordingly with an 
ionumerable host ‘ike the leaves of the trees, ond when he reach 
ed Cota Maligei, Rajah Soliman eame out and engaged Chaw Sri 
Bangea, man to man, end each of them mounted on en elephant, 
Chaw Sri Bangsn declared, that if he was victorions over Rajah 
Soliman, he would assume the doctrine of Islam. ‘The place was 
taken, and the Siamese chief became a Mahometan, and desired 
Lis Astrologers to search for a good place to found a city. There 
‘was afisherman who had e son named Tani, whence he was called 
Patani (Tani's father) the city was buile where he resided, and 
Thence it was called Patani.” The King of Patani sent ambesea- 
dors to the king of Malacca, requesting the nobats to be granted to 
hhim, and Patani became a dependency of Malacea. The English 
established a small factory in 1610, which was abandoned in 
1628. ‘The Siamese, about the time Pinang was taken possession 
fof, plundered the place and murdered and carried off the inbe- 
itants, and in subsequent years, the state became separated and 
disunited under different leaders, or petty independent Rajehs. 
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JOURNAL OF AN EXCURSION TO THE NATIVE PROVINCES ON 
JAVA IN THE YEAR 1898, DURING THE WAR WITH 
DIPO NEGORO.* 


12th September—Left Buyalali about 7 this morning, on horse- 
back, and arrived at Ampel about nine, having ridden gently and 
stopped some time to inspect a new bridge now building, in the 
room of one that was carried away by the swell of the river in the 
last rainy season; its bed is now quite dry, covered with rocks 
‘and large stones, Here we saw the wreck of bullock cart, which 
hhad upset in crossing it; it was laden with gin and many of the 
ceases and bottles were broken, which made the ravine emell like 
a distillery. 

In the afternoon, rode over a part of the estate with Mr D. 
who showed us his sugar plantations and mills. ‘The latter have 
only been erected a few months, and are not yet in full operation. 
‘These mills work on the old and simple system of the Chinese, 
that is with a pair of buffaloes, yoked to a strong horizontal lever 
of wood, which turns 2 vertically revolving stones; between these 
the cane is inserted and the juice squeezed out. It falls into 
receiver underneath, from whence itis conducted by subterranean 
pipes, into the boiling house close by; here itis boiled in large 
fron pans, over a strong fire of wood and dried canes and after- 
‘wards cooled in earthen pots of a conical shape, each holding about 
80 pounds English, and perforated at bottom, to let the dregs run 
through into other pots placed for the pirpose; this is the treacle 
cor molasses, which by boiling again yields an inferior suger. The 
men who superintend the boiling are Chinese, this art not being 
understood by the Javans. The planters, coolies, cattle-keepers 
and all the other workmen are Javanese, cither the tenantry of 
the estate or free labourers, hired at the rate of 15 doits, or less 
than threo pence, a day cach; it is an agreeable reflection that no 
slave-labour is employed in our Java sugar manufactories, as in 
the West Indies, and that the use of the whip is unknown here, 

‘Mr D. expeots to make this first year about 2,000 piculs or 
266,000 pounds of suger, and in the next when all his plantations 
will yield cane, and his mills be completed, about twice as much; 
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the suger used in his household is the produce of his plantation 
‘and is very white and fine. ‘The cane grows best in old rioe fields 
and is fit for catting in about eighteen months after planting. 
Some kinds, howerer, ripen earlier; it is cut close to the ground 
and shoots up again, a second crop is obtained in about 8 months 
which is often better than the first. 

Sugar is now scarce and in demand, inany mills having left off 
‘working of late years, the proprietors being in want of funds; it ia 
worth at Semarang from 20 to 22guilders a picul, at Batavia 25 to 
28, 60 that Mi D's undertaking bids fair to be successful; he fally 
deserves to succeed, boing an enterprizing, industrious, and intel- 
Tigent man, and a good master to his native tenantry with whom 
hhe is very popular; these qualities have gained him the general 
esteem, especially a3 thy are rare in the class to which he belongs, 
‘Mr D. being a country-born or lip-lap as the Dutch call them. 

“Ampel, 13th September—This morning we took a ride with 
‘Mr D. through another part of his plantation and visited his 
coffee gardens, &o. 

‘The coffee trees are planted in regular rows, 6, 7 or 8 feet from 
each other, with dadap trees in alternate lines between them for 
the purpose of shade, In some places they were plucking the 
ripe coffee; in others, the trees were full of the white blossom 
which gave the gardens a very pretty appearance, the coffee leaf 
being of a glossy dark green and now shining from a smart shower 
that fell yesterday evening and refreshed the vegetation all around. 

‘Mr D. has altogether in various parts of his estate, 600,000 
coffee trees; the produce is generally estimated on an average of 
fa large plantation at a catty annually from each fruit bearing tree. 
This would give 6,000 piculs or 750,000 Ibs. Duteb, but some of 
hhis plantations are quite young and donot yield any fruit; he 
‘calculates the present year’s produce at nearly 4,000 piculs, 

‘Tho gardens are weeded and cleaned three or four times a year, 
and the dry branches lopped off; this is all the Iebour required 
after the firat planting, it can be performed by women and children, 
‘ag woll asthe plucking and drying of the fruit. ‘The coffee is clean 
ed from the busk by pounding it in wooden mortars or troughs 
with long wooden pestles; this is also performed by women 
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though it is rather hard work; it is then cleaned by repeated 

ings in the wind. Each person can thus clean half a picul a 
day, for which they receive 20 doits, or about four-pence. ‘The 
‘coffee is conveyed to Semarang for sale and shipment, in straw or 
sat bags each holding a pioul, two of which are carried by a pack 
hhorses the bire of each horse is 3} guilders, so that the conveyance 
by this mode coats 1 guilders (about three shillings) a picul. 
‘The distance is about 40 miles. 

‘Mr D.is now making carts or wagons, to be drawn by oxen, 
to convey his produce to Semarang, and expects to effect a consi- 
dorable saving of expence by this means. 

‘The next most considerable article of cultivation here is the 
‘eachang tana, or ground-nat, which yields, by expression, a great 
quantity of ol ; this is obtained by a simple machine on the prine 
ciple of a wedge; the refuse left after the oil is extracted by 
pressure in this machine, is formed into cakes, and used for 
manure, and sometimes, I believe, to fatten cattle. The nut is 
planted in high grounds, that are unfit for the wet rice cultivation, 
fand arrives at maturity in about ten months, when the nuts are 
dug out of the ground in dry weather, with « little iron instru 
‘ment, and dried in the sun previous to being put in the press, 

Besides the above articles, which form the staple of his produce, 
Mr D. has planted rice, barley, maize, potatoes, pepper, wheat, 
rye, vines, and mulberry trees, to rear silk worms, the two later 
‘a3 yotonly in the way of experiment, These various articles, the 
natral productions of countries so remote from each other, all 
growing on one estate, attest the fertility and variety of the soil 














‘and climate of Java, and shew what might be expected from them 
‘were European eapital, enterprize and skill freely applied to the 








We also visited the kitchen garden, which is on an eminence 
about three miles from the house, commanding a beautiful ond 
extensive prospect over hill and dale, interspersed with woods and 
fields; most of the European vegetables grow here in perfection, 
including artichokes, cauliflower and asparagus, which are other- 
wise rather scarce in Java. ‘There were also several beds of fino 


strawberries, some young peach trees in blossom and others in 
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bearing. ‘These, together with the numerous European rose-trees, 
put us in mind of home and carried my thoughts many thousand 
miles away, till the illusion was broken by a row of orange trees 
fall of fine fruit, the bright scarlet blossoms of the pomegranate 
and the giant leaf of the plantain. 

‘Mr D's outlay at prosent is from 5 to 6,000 guilders a month, 
but when his sugar works are finished, it will be reduced to about 
4,000. He has laid out an immense sum of money in the planta- 
tions, building and stock. He hired this estate in 1820, fromthe 
owner Prince Bumi Notto of Surakarta, to whom he pays in rent 
nearly twice as much as the Prince formerly received from 
Javanese tonantry; there are in number about 1,000 working 
men, or probably 4,000 souls in all, Mr D. remained here as 
overseer ostensibly to the Prince, afier the Government decree of 
1828 dispossessing the European landholders. When the distar- 
ances broke out 2 years after, and most Europeans abandoned 
the country, Mr D. resolved to remain on his estate and stand 
or fall with the property he had sunk in it, He accordingly built 
a kind of stockade around his dwelling, fortified it with some 
small cannon and raisod a corps of soldiers from among the native 
inhabitants, originally at his own expence, They now receive 
vations and pay from Government and have on tmany occasions 
been very useful in the war as escorts for treasure and stores &c. 
The result of this spirited and judicious conduct has been, that 
this estate has not suffered by the war at all and by the Govern~ 
ment measures of 1828 much less than the other lands then held 
by Europeans. ‘That resolution was rescinded in May last year, 
since when Mr D. has taken a new lease of the land for the term 
of 20 years, during which ho has a fair prospect of realising a 
considerable fortune; besides this estate, he has tuken tivo others 
‘on lease from the native owners, where he likewise grows cotfee 
and suger. 

Mr D, observes in his household the old fushioned mode of 
living among the Dutch Colonists, that is, taking uo breakfast 
whatever, except a cup of coffee or tea, immediately after rising 
with a piece of bread or biscuit; dining at noon precisely, taking 
a meridienne afterwards, and an carly supper ub8 or 95 these 
hours he finds the most convenient for carrying on his many 
vocations out of doors, in superintending the labourers of all 
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descriptions which he employs, among. whom are stone-cutters, 
carpenters, briok-layers, brick-makers, lime-burners, smiths and 
atmonrers; almost every thing required for his establishment 
being manufactured on his estate, and principally from materials 
produced on it. 

“Ampel, 14th September—My worthy Host being about to 
proceed to Semarang this day on business, kindly offered me a 
teat in his carriage, which I accepted as far as Salatiga, intending 
to go to the head-quarters of General De Koek, the Lioutenant 
Governor at Magelang, to pay him a visit and see something of 
that district, celebrated for its beauty and fertility, before T roturn 









‘morning was cool and fine, so that we had » pleasant ride to 
Salatiga, about ten miles distant, the road mostly in pretty good 
condition, except where the streams of rain had washed away the 
‘oft earth on the surface, leaving the rough stones underneath 
uncovered. We passed within a short distance of the bases of th 
‘Merapi and Merbabu mountains, of which we had a clear and 
beautiful view the whole ride, as likewise of two coffee plantations 
situated along their feet belonging to Europeans. 

"Arrived at Salatiga about half-past seven, and took leave of 
Mr D,, after which I breakfasted at the inn, kept by ® native of 
Brabant, and chiefly frequented by military officers remo 
from one station to another. 

Called on the Assistant Resident to pay my respects, but was 
told he was taking his siesta; took a walk through the European 
village, which is very prettily built, on both sides of the high road 
from Semarang to the interior; most of the houses are of brick, 
white-washed with shingle roofs; with little gardens annexed to 
them, in some of which European or Persian roses were blooming. 

‘There is a small fort here, defending the road and entrance to 
the village from the native dominions, It mounts only 3 or 4 
‘guns, and has a very smell garrison at present. 

‘Dined at the table d’héte at four, and set out again soon after 
five, ina hired carriage towards Kadu. It bad rained smartly in 
the middle of the dey, which bad made the air cool and pleasant, 
and laid the dust, The latter part of the road being somewhat 
hilly, six horses were put to the carriage, and in one place a pair 
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of buffaloes were yoked on before them, though I and my servant 
only were-in the chaise. Loft the Semarang road at a place 
‘ealled Tangan-tiga or the threo arms, where the road branches off 
to Mogelang, on a gentle ascent. Here is atemporary barrackfor 
marching troops, and a Government establishment of bullock 
cenrts. 

‘Arrived at Jambu at seven o'clock; the road here becomes 50 
hilly, that it is impassable for carriages, and I was to proceed the 
next stage on horseback. Slept in the Post house, on a bambu 
bi ‘or bench, covered with a mat and my bost-cloak ; this 
bed being much harder than T was accustomed o, and unprovided 
with curtains to keep off the musquitoes, with which this place 
abounds, I did not pass the night very comfortably and enjoyed 
Titde sleep. 

‘Uth September—Rose early from my uneasy couch, and there 
being no convenience for washing and dressing in the Post house, 
prepared to proceed on my journey sans faire ma toilette. 
Having engaged two sorry hacks, the best I could get for myself 
‘and my servant and two coolies or porters for my baggage, we 
set off at half-post five, with the first break of day. I had eleven 
miles to perform on horseback. ‘The road lies over successive 
ranges of hills and intermediate ravines, many picturesque points 
of view, between the mountains Sindoro and Sumbing on the right 
(called by seamen tho two brothers) and those of Merbabu and 
‘Merapi on the left. About three miles from Jambu, at a place 
called Chantang, is a Benting, or field fortification, to protect the 
road to Magelang, commanded by a Sergeant-Majorand garrisoned 
by 24 men. It lies in a very advantageous position on the top of 
‘a bill, well planted with borangs or sherp stakes of bambu; there 
are now no cannon in the stockad 

‘The road was nearly covered with packhorses and oxen, 
‘eonveying coffee, (principally) from the interior to Semarang, 
‘and rice and other provisions, vice-versa, 

‘My horse was very lazy, and I could not get him ont of a 
walk, or slow uneasy trot, though I broke my whip and tired my 
‘arm upon his intensible hide. ‘This made me Inte in arriving at 
‘Medono, ten miles from Magelang, where the road again becomes 
practicable for carriages, and the Resident had sent a carriage to 
bring me on; I was not sorry to change my conveyance, being 
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somewhat fatigued with my up-and-down-hill ride on a rough- 
going poney, and the sun was beginning to be troublesome. 

From Medono, the country is highly cultivated, and the scenery 
‘very beautiful ; several plantations of tobacco, for which this 
djatrit is celebrated throughout the Indian Archipelago, are seen 
‘on each side of the road. ‘The other principal productions in this 
neighbourhood appear to be dry rice, jagong or maize, kachang 
‘or ground nut, ketela, a kind of arrow-root, with here and there 
‘a coffee garden, which seemed to be flourishing. There is little 
sawa or wet-rice ground, owing to the scarcity of water. 

Anived at Megolang athelf-past eleven, having been detained 
nearly half an hour on the road, by an accident caused to one of 
the wheel-horses by his violent kicking, and which obliged us to 
take him out, and proceed with the other three in the broken 
harness, tied up with rattans. 

‘After a hearty déjeuner dinatoire at the Magelang hotel (no 
‘very brilliant establishment) sont to enquire if the General was 
visible, but found he was gone to a short distance with the 
Resident, and would not return till the afternoon ; took advantage 
of this to make amonds for my little sleep last night; on waking 
found an invitation to dinner had been sent for me by the 
Resident. 

I proceeded accordingly to the Residency house, which is but 
fa short walk from tho inn, and paid my respects to General 
DeKoek, who received me very kindly. 

‘A. part of the staff, with some unattached officers, and two or 
three inhabitants of Magelang, were the guests at table, which 
‘was well supplied, considering the distance from the coast. We 
took a short ride after dinner, and played at cards in the evening, 
which I passed very pleasantly, and returned to the inn at ten 
o'clock. 

Magelang, 16th § 17th September—The Resident apologized 
to me yesterday, for not being able to give me a room in his house, 
which besides his own family, is now ocoupied by the Lieutenant 
Governor-general DeKoek and his staff. Tho General has fixed 
his head-quarters here, as being a central situation, convenient 
for the receipt of reports from the commanding officers of detach- 
ments, and Bentings or Stockades, which are scattered over the 
country, to the number of eighty or ninety. 
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The general’s daughter, a very amiable young lady, it 
staying here with Mrs V. the Resident's wife. It was arranged 
that I shonld pass the day, or as much of't as I found agreeable, 
at the Residency, during my stay here, and only retire to the inn 
atnight. The said inn, being but a bambu hut, nearly dark, very 
noisy, and not over clean, I was well satisfied with thie arrange- 
ment. 

18th September—This morning I made one of a party to visit 
the ancient Hindu Temple of Boro Bodor, about ten miles from 
Magelang; this is considered the finest of those remains of anti- 
quity which are found in Java, We left Magelang about half 
past five, in an open carriage and four, and drove through a most 
fertile country for about seven miles, to the banks of the river 
Progo, where saddle horses had been sent on for us, the river 
being impassable for carriages. We crossed it on horseback, 
over a kind of floating bridge, constructed ofa series of bambn. 
rafts reaching from one bank to the other, and resting on thiol. 
floats of bambu, placed longitudinally in the river, and kept in 
their position By long ropes or stays of rattan, fastened fo large 
trees on each side of the water. This floating bridge had been 
constructed on purpose for us in the course of yesterday, its 
predecessor having been carried away by a sudden flood the day 
before. The current here is very rapid ; this river empties itself 
into the sea on the south side of Java, where it is very wide. Its 
Danks have often been the scene of battle within the last three years. 

‘Half an hour's easy riding brought us to the Temple of Boro 
Bodor. I cannot describe this magnificent and interesting ruin 
Better than by extracting the following passage from Raf 
« History of Java,” relating toit (vol. 2, page 29, quarto edit 

“Tn the district of Boro, in the province of Kedii and near to 
the confluence of the rivers Elo and Progo, crowning a small bill, 
stands the temple of Boro Bodo* supposed by some to have been 
built in the sixth, and by others in the tenth century of the Javan 
era, It is @ square stone building, consisting of seven ranges of 
walls, each range decreasing as you ascend, till the building termi 
nates ina kind ofdome. It occupies the whole of the upper part 
of a conical hill, which appears to have been out away s0 a8 to 
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receive the walls, and to accomodate itself to the figure of the 
whole structure, At the centre, resting on the very apex of the 
hill, is the dome before mentioned, of about fifty feet diameter 5 
‘and. in its present ruinous state, the upper part having fallen in, 
only about twenty feet high. This is surrounded by a triple circle 
of towers, in number seventy-two, each occupied by an image 
looking outwards, and all connected by a stone casing of the hill, 
which externally has the appearance of a roof. 

“Descending from thence, you pass on each side of the 
‘building by steps through five handsome gateways, conducting to 
five successive terraces, which surround the hill on every side. 
‘The walls which support these terraces are covered with the 
richest sculpture on both sides, but more particularly on the side 
which forms an interior wall to the terrace below, and are raised 
0 as to form a parapet on the other side. In the exterior of these 
parapets, at equal distances, are niches, each containing a naked 
‘figure sitting eross-legged, and considerably larger than life;* the 
total number of which is not far short of four hundred. Above 
each niche is alittle spire, another above each of the sides of the 
niche, and another upon the parapet, between the sides of the 
neighbouring niches. The design is regular, the architectural and 
sculptural ornaments are profuse. The bas-reliefs represent a 
‘variety of scenes, apparently mythological, and executed with 
‘considerable taste and skill. The whole area occupied by this 
noble building is about six hundred and twenty feet either way. 
‘The exterior line of the ground plan, though apparently a perfect 
square when viewed at a distance, is not exactly of that form, 
15 the centre of each face, to a considerable extent, projects many” 
feet, and £0 08 to cover as much ground as the conical shape of 
the hill will admit; the same form is observed in each of the 
terraces, 

“The whole has the appearance of one solid building, and is 
shout a hundred feet high, independanily of the central spire, of 
about twenty feet, which has fallen in, The interior consists 
almost entirely of the hill itself.” 

‘The preceding account appears to be substantially correct, a 
far as it goes, but, as indeed Sir T. 8. Raffles himself remarks 


‘hove sgures measure above thee feet in eight in a sltng posture, and 
vith fhe images found nthe tower, cxaty resemble those inthe stall empl 
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elsewhere in his History, itis very general and imperfect.* He 
had probably, like myself, but a cursory view of these beautiful 
remains, which would require perhaps a month to be thoroughly 
examined, and a volume to be accurately described, in detail. 

‘Tho expression “a triple circle of towers” appeared to me, 
however, not exactly correct; they are more like large bells in 
form, but the stones are cut with open work, so as to shew the 
sitting figures within perfectly, these are supported on cushions, 
yound the borders of which the lotus-leaf appears scalptured. By 
some the bells are supposed to represent the lotus flower itself 
(the well known mystical symbol of the Hindu faith,) turned. 
downwards, that is, with the stalk above. All the seventy-two 
figures resemble each other almost exactly: there is only a differ« 
enco in the position of the hands; the expression of the face is 
tranquil, soft, yet earnest, in fact that of calm and serious medita~ 
tion. These figures are supposed to represent Buddhas. Many 
of them have been robbed of their heads, some have lost a hand or 
afoot. Besides the great enemy Time, this magnificent work bas 
been injured, first by the fanaticism of warring sects, afterwards for 
ages, by the effects of earthquakes and volcanic eruptions, (it is 
not very far from the mountain Merapi,) and in latter days, I fear, 
by many of its admiring visitors, desirous of possessing relics and 
specimens of Javanese antiquity. 

‘The most striking and beautiful part of the building, however, 
consists of the sculptures in relief on the walls of the galleries oF 
terraces that run, one above another, all round the hill or temple, 
and are about six feet broad, and paved with stone ; these bas- 
reliefs are said to be soveral hundred in number; the figures are 
generally well proportioned and graceful. In some of the groups 
a resemblance may be found to scenes from daily life among the 
Tavanese, at least some of their occupations and habits seem to be 
represented ; the greater part however are doubtless of mythologi- 
cal character, and relate to the Buddhese worship or tenets. 

‘According to some authorities the incarnations of Vishnu are 
represented on. some of these bas-relief. The lotus is again very 
frequently seen, especially in the hands of devotees or listeners to 
Buddha's preaching, Many other flowers and plants are intro- 
uced, as well as birds and animals of various species, One com- 
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partment scems to exhibit the sea with its waves, over which a 
singularly shaped vessel is gliding full of people, while underneath 
the fish are sporting. ‘This may perhaps allude to the first voyage 
of the Budhist priests from India, when they came to make 
prosclytes among the Javanese. The bas-relief further contain 
representations of temples, pendoposand other buildings, Tn some 
of them supernatural beings, divinities, demigods or angels, appear 








‘The figures in the niches outside of the surrounding walls or 
parapets mentioned by Raffles are all like those higher up sitting 
under the bells (or lotus) already uoticed and probably are also 
meant for Buddhas. 

The dome alluded to by Raffles as crowning the summit of the 
hillor temple, is by some considered to have originally had the forma 
of a gigantic lotus likewise, but closed and to have held the chief 
idol or object of supreme adoration whatever that was. This 
dome or cupola was most solidly built and the stones composing 
it let into each other by groves end put together with mathema- 
tical accuracy—yet it lies now in ruin, so that its original form 
fand_ purpose can be but imperfectly judged of. Nor is this to be 
‘wondered at, even independently of the leading causes of devasta- 
tion above alluded to, when it is rocollocted that eight or perhaps 
nine centuries have passed over it. 

‘The material used for the building and sculptures seems to have 
been the same kind of stone one finds scattered all over tho neigh- 
bourhood and in the beds of the rivers (trachite) probably ejected 
in former eruptions of the Merapi, What infinite Iabour, patience 
and perseverance must have been required to complete such a 
magnificent work, as itno doubt originally was, and particularly 
the profusion of sculptures and images with which it is decorated 
and as it were covered! Allowing these to have been the work 
of Javanese instructed and superintended by Buddhist artists and 
priests, it may have occupied perhaps the greater part of a century 
if the Javanese of those days worked no faster than they do now. 

It is remarkable that some few of the subjects appear to have 
‘een left in an unfinished state, on these the marks of the chisel may 
still be traced, here and there, while some of the figures intended 
for lions or other animals outside of the building are but halt 
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completed, as if the sculptors liad been suddenly interrupted in 
their labours. 

The plate in the second volame of Crawfurd’s “ History of the 
Indian Archipelago” may convey a general though very imperfect 
idea of this splendid monument as it appeared when the drawing 
‘was taken, which mnst have been from fourteen to fifteen years ago: 
but the injuries of the elements, the depredations of collectors, and 
above all the spontaneous and unchecked vegetation that in many 
parts ovorgrows the sculpture have no doubt altered its appearance 
and will continue to do so as time rolls on. In the work above- 
mentioned as well as in that of Ruies, are a few plates of figures 
and detached portions of the temple, but these give no notion of 
it as a whole, besides some of thom being, as itis said, incorrectly 
exeouted. 

It is much to be regretted that these representations, imperfect 
and scanty as they ure, are nevertheless the ouly ones that exist, 
at least T am not avare of any others having been published. 

How much it were to be wished that the whole building and 
its several parts, especially the bas-relief, had been made the subject 
of a regular series of drawings byaclever hand, from which correct 
engravings might be taken!—Boro Bodor would be well worth 
the trouble and expence of such illustrations, not only for the 
beauty of the sculpture os works of Indian art and skill, but more 
particularly from the interest excited by its antiquity and myste- 
rious character, as a relicof a race and of a erced which have passed. 
away long ages ago and of which nothing whatever is known by 
the present iuhabitants of Java, who, however, preserve a kind of 
superstitious veneration for the monainent. This is evident from 
the pilgrimages performed and offerings presonted to some of the 
Buddha figures by the peasantry of the ailjacent districts and even 
from more remote ones on occasions of difficulty o distress as well 
as of public festivals, 

‘The Javanese have given names of their own to those and many 
of the other Hindu figures, but they possess no written records of 
any kind relating to them, nor the least knowledge of the origin 
and history of the numerous remains of entiquity found on their 
sland. ‘The popular legends and traditions that have been cons- 
munieated by Javanese to European enquirers are evidently fabu- 
lous and must have been invented in after times. ‘These legends 
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in different versions generally ascribe tho edifices and statues to 
supernatural workmansip. 

Such a collection of faithful and complete representations of the 
architectural antiquities of Java, and particularly of the bas-reliefs 
at Boro Bodor, would probably be of great assistance to scientific 
and philosophic research, and throw some light on the ancient 
history of this Archipelago, as well as the religions of Brahma 
and Buddhe, as they once flourished on Java, all which are now 
‘enveloped in darkness.* 

tis also @ pity that more care is not taken for the preservation 
of the building, and the sculptures that are still more or less 
perfect; the bushes, weeds, &c., before noticed had been allowed 
to grow luxuriantly in many parts, and to my great regret made 
it quite impossible either to obtain a good general view, or to 
examine some of the particular portions as closely as I wished. 

I would gladly have devoted the whole of the day to inspecting 
these grand relics of former ages at comparative leisure, but my 
‘companions were not so disposed. They had seen the ruins 
before, some of them at least, and didnot partake in the high 
interest with which they inspired me, but became impatient to 
return to Magelang to be in time for the late breakfast, which to 
these gentlemen was more attractive than picturesque and mys 
terious antiquities, 

I was reluctantly obliged to cede to the majority and bade 
farewell for the present, to the ruins of Boro Bodor, after a long 
look at the beautiful scenery that surrounds them. 

This district is now, alas! but very thinly inhabited, on account 
of the disturbances from which it has also suffered, though less 
than some of the neighbouring provinces. 

From the submit of the temple were visible seven or eight 
deserted villages, once populous and comparatively wealthy, for 
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the soil of Kadu is one of the richest and most productive of the 
island, and this Residency has on that account been called the 
garden of Java, 

‘The inhabitants of theso villages were formerly employed, as a 
feudal service, in keeping the temple clear of weeds and rubbish, 
when it was no doubt in a better state for inspection than it is 
now; but they have been driven away or partly murdered, and 
their peaceful houses plundered and burnt by the insurgents, to 
which unbappy cause the present neglected and overgrown con- 
ditions of the ruins is principally owing. 

‘We returned in the same way wo came, partly on horseback 
and partly in the carriage to Magelang, where I confess my 
antiquarian indifference to the substantial charms of a good 
breakfast or rather tiffin, gave way to the appetite which the ride 
had given me. 

During my further stay (of only three days) at Magedang 
nothing of particular interest occurred, although various reports 
came jn from marching detachments of our troops, and of skir- 
mishes with parties of the rebels. 

I visited the temporary hospital, which contained nearly four 
hundred military, Europeans and Natives, who appeared to be 
‘well taken care of and provided for, to which no doubt the 
frequent inspections by General de Koek and his staff contributed. 

On the 2ist September in the evening, I took leave of the 
General, the Resident and family, all of whom had treated me 
with great kindness, 

22nd September—Departed from Magelang early this moming 
in a carriage, which the General had kindly ordered for me as 
far as Medonno, From thence on a kooda-aloos ot hired horse 
to Tangun-tiga; the weather was dark and rainy during the greater 
part of this day, so that I did not enjoy the ride, and was glad to 
{get under cover at the Post house of Tangan-tiga, where the 
‘Magelang road falls into the highway from Semarang to the 
Native Courts. 

This place is Kept by former non-Commissioned Officer, who 
is very useful to passengers from and to Semarang; as these pay 
him well, for the accommodation he affords, such as it is, and he 
ikewise receives pay from Government, for superintending the 
transit of convoys of provisions and treasure, &c., mine host is 
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cone of those who have made money by the war, Here I dined 
and slept, not quite in the style of an English hotel, but well 
enough for one who bas often passed the night en bivouac in the 
‘woods and on the mountains, as I have done in the interior of 
Sumatra. 

On the 28rd of September I proceeded from this place ina 
post carriage, which had been kept for me, to Semarang, where T 
arrived about noon, and put up at an inn Thenext day however, 
I moved to the house of my acquaintance Mr B. at his pressing 
invitation, 

I had originally some thoughts of going on to the eastward 
from hence, as far as Surabaya, where I have a brother-in-law 
married, and settled in the Government service ; unfortunately, 
however, I was taken ill two days after my arrival at Semarang, 
which confined me to the house during the remainder of my 
stay, excepting one or two dinner visits to my hospitable Semarang 
sequaintances, which T could not avoid; though they did me 
no good. This illness, added to the length of time I had been 
already absent from Batavia and without news from my family, 
induced me to give up the plan of extending my tour, and to 
return to that place as soon as possible, the rather as I had 
received indirect information, that the Commissioner General 
intended (0 recall me into active service. 

I therefore took my passage in the steam-boat, and embarked 
‘on the 29th in the afternoon, after taking leave of my Semarang 
friends; we started before dark and had pretty fair weather, 
considering the time of the year, the easterly monsoon being about 
to change. 

‘This vessel is called the “Baron Van der Capellen,” in honor 
of the late Governor-General, who encouraged the proprictors 
(chiefly Englishmen) in the undertaking, and was one of the first 
Fassengers by her, having hired the vessel to take him and his 
suite from Batavia to Anjer (in January 1826) where he embarked’ 
ow one of the E. I. Company's China ships to proceed to Europe. 

‘This is the only steam vessel as yot in Netherlends India; I 
believe she measures about a hundred and eighty tons, and has 
{he engines each of twenty five horse power, and being intended 
for the conveyance of eargo as well as passengers, she is rather 
‘oo heavy for her engines, and in consequence does not go very 
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fast, x or seven miles an hour being considered a vory good 
rate. She has been very useful in canying officers and troops 
along the coast to and from Batavia during the disturbances, and 
4s supposed to have answered well as a speculation, though the 
present proprietors do not admit this. 

‘The accommodations of this vessel are of course not to be com- 
pared to those T have seon bofore in Holland, England and else- 
where; indeed the passengers cabins are very small and uncom- 
fortable; as I was however the only one on the present voyage, 
and withal an invalid, the Captain had the kindness to give me 
half of his cabin or state room as they choose to call it, where I 
‘was very confortable as far as a sick head-ache would allows this 
disagresble attendant continued with me during the voyage, so that 
I was glad to reach the road s of Batavia on the first of October 
in the morning we had been about forly hours at se, the distance 
is about two hundred and fifty miles. 

I landed immediately with Captain L. who had been very 
attentive to me on the passage; tho first news T leamed on my 
arriving in town, was my appointment three days back to an 
important and very laborious officeat Batavia, immediately con- 
nected with the members of government, so that it was well I 
determined on returning hither from Semarang, instead of going 
farther eastward, as was my original plan when I left Batavia, 











Here, therefore, my journal must ond, although I should have 


been glad, had I remained out of employ, of seeing and describing 
in it, something more of the interior of this rich and beautiful 
island. 

‘The same evening I attended a large party at the house of Mr C. 
the acting Lieutenant Governor; here I met some old friends and 
also some new ones, whom I probably owe to my new appoint- 
ment. 

I must now prepare to take charge of the honorable, but dif- 
ficult and laborious duties entrusted to me, and shall henceforth 
Ihave no leisure for revising, correcting and enlarging these imper- 
fect notes, written generally during the hurry and excitement of 
my journey, without any opportunity of consulting books and 
documents regarding the places and matters referred to. 

I must therefore send you my Journal as it is, with all its 
imperfections on its head,” and trust to the kind indulgence of 
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my friends® to excuse ils incompleteness, its every day tone and 
language, and al its other deficiencies in form and matter. 
. D. P. 


Batavia, Qnd October, 1828. 


‘© The Journal from which the foregoing pages have been extracted, was not 
Intended for publication, but only for the amusement of the writer's family in 
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SOURNAL KEPF ON BOARD A CRUISER IN THE INDIAN 
ARCHIPELAGO IN 1846," 


Ow the 31st March 1846, we left Singapore with five Chinese 
merchants for Kalantan, for the purpose of obtaining from the 
Rajah a quantity of goods, consisting principally of tin, the 
property of the abore Chinese, which had been foreibly detained 
for several months. Although the authorities at Singapore had 
remonstrated several times, the Rajah obstinately refused to restore 
any part of the goods, hence a visit from a steamer become 
necessary. Wo had also orders to touch at some of the neigh- 
bouring towns. On the Srd April, the steamer came to an anchor 
off the entrance of the Tringann river, and was boarded by a 
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Police boat, Captain R. intimated his intention of visiting the 
Rajah early the next morning and desired them to have fire-wood 
ready for us. On the 4th, the visit was paid anda letter or 
message from the Governor of the Straits Settlements, Colonel 
Butterworth, C.B., delivered. ‘The town or village of Tringanu 
hhas a very pretty appearance from the rivers the houses line the 
south bank for a couple of miles and are built very close, on piles; 
in the back ground are two hillocks, on one of which the standard 
‘of Tringanu is hoisted on great occasions, and behind the hill is a 
forest of cocoanat trees; on the north bank there are a few 
isolated houses, built in groves of cocoanuts Some of us were 
employed loading the ship's cutters with fire-wood some distance 
beyond the town, and while doing so a respectable Chineee invited 
tus to his house, where a slight repast was sorved up and our 
hhost surprised us by prodacing some capital French brandy and 
enjoyed his glass as well as any of us. In the afternoon the 
Capisin received a present of bullocks, fruits and cakes, and the 
Rajah aent a message that he was desirous of visting the steamer, 
Early on the 5th he came off in great pomp to his schooner the 
“Dragon” and there waited till our boats were sent ; he soon 
‘came on board, and in a few minutes the decks were crowded 
with his followers. The Rajah is a fine looking man, very plainly 
Aressed in a sarong, white baju and black velvet jacket slashed 
with gold thread, very shabby and worn out. His body guard 
‘was composed of 12 Malays, armed with krisees, and each man 
carried a drawn sword in his right hand; they looked a filthy set 
of rascals—in dress they do not differ from their rabble. ‘The 
heir apparent is a fine Ind, about 4 years old, and was carried 
about in the arms of a follower, who kept close by the side of the 
Rajah. After minutely examining the en 

of the vessel, the Rajah, his Prime Minister and nobles were 
treated in the cabin, whilst the mob on deck was amused by our 
Dand, consisting of a drum and fife. Some of the natives hed 
learnt the art of ship-building at Singapore and assisted by 
Chinese carpenters had built the schooner abovementioned, which 
was a very creditable piece of workmanship. She is rigged well 
and Kept exceedingly clean. Wood, therefore, they hed seen 
‘worked into ship-shape, but how our steamer had been built of 
fron they Knew not. It was strange to see them examining the 
sides, knocking the iron, and looking at each other quite puzzled. 
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‘A very curious incident occurred below, which amused us not a 
little. ‘The Rajah took his son in his arms, caressed him, fondly 
patted bim on the checks and then suddenly gave him a sharp 
slop on bis nose, which brought tears to the boy's eyes. The 
little fellow looked up and smiled as if quite accustomed fo such 
tokens of affection. I understood from one of the guard that it 
was to flatien the nose, the boy having rather a prominent one, 
which is not considered a mark of beauty among the Malays. 
In a couple of hours all had quitted the vessel and after taking 
in suficient wood, we steamed for Kelantan, ‘The scenery changes 
gradually to the northward, the hills are much larger and some 
istance from the coast a very high range of mountains is eeen. 
‘We anchored in the evening off Kelantan and fired a gun to 
attract the attention of the people on shore. Shortly afterwards 
fa guard boat came off, the steersman seemed very much alarmed, 
hhe was seen waving a white cloth over his head, and trembled so 
much that on gaining the deck he could scarcely speek. This 
man was well known to the Chinese passengers, who stated that 
‘he was a great tyrant, oxtorting large sums from the native traders, 
and is the chief of the village at the mouth of the river. ‘The 
strange appearance of a steamer and the gun we fired, no doubt 
disturbed the poor man’s conscience, 

‘On the 7th Captain R., accompanied by 2 officers and 20 men, 
well armed, ascended the river to negotiate with the Rajah. At 
first the latter proved very obstinate, but on R. threatening to 
Dring the steamer up and batter the town down if the goods were 
not restored, he consented to deliver everything up on the morrow. 
‘This answer was returned at the close of a second meeting in the 
afternoon. At the first assembly he refused point blenk, Our 
party left the hall and were about (o return to the steamer when 
the Rajah sent word to say he would have another meeting. ‘The 
audience hall is about 160 feet square and seems to be in course 
‘of erection by its unfinished state, only one side being enclosed. 
Here the Rajah sits on a dais; before him the hall or shed is open, 
‘0 that should the assembly be a large one, the natives sit beyond 
the roof on the ground from where they may lear all that passes. 

On the 8th, R. went again but could get nothing satisfactory 
out ofthe Rajah, He again refused to give up the property and 
his followers apparently inclined towards warlike measures, for om 
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threatening again to attack the town the whole of them uncovered 
their krisses and seemed much annoyed. ‘They were eventually 
pacified by the Rajah and he promised to let us have the property 
‘on the noxt day. Accordingly, early on the 9th we went up once 
more, when the Rajah Kechil met us and said his brother was not 
prepared to receive us. He had us conducted to his own house, 
where his wife received us, and presented us with fruit, seree and 
sweetmeats. She is very fine woman, between 2 Chinese and 
Malay, handsomer than any native woman I had seen in the 
Straits, and very Indy-like in her manners. She is the mother of 
‘the Chinese Captain, Her late husband, a Chinaman, who died 
some months ago, was Captain for many years and at his death 
the Rejeh Kecbil seized and took her to wife by force. This dis- 
pleased her very much, not that she had any objection to the man, 
but that it deprived her of the influence over the Chinese, about 
1,000 men, which she acquired on the death of her husband, her 
child being too young to undertake the duties of the office. ‘The 
Chinese were equally enraged and expressed themselves very 
strongly on the subject when not in the presence of their ruler, 
but they said they were obliged to submit. 

‘The house we were received in is surrounded by two wooden 
enclosures about 18 fect high and 100 yards apart ; the house hes 
the appearance of 3 huts joined lengtheways, with no partitions 
dividing them, or one house covered by a 8 peaked roof; it is about 
160 feet by 100 feet. From the entrance the floor rises by steps 
8 or 10 feet wide to the musnud, dais or platform on which the 
Rajah sits, At their meetings the natives of the highest rank si 
near the chief, the next grade on a lower step and so on, decreas 
ing till the common people sit on the ground. Behind the musnud 
is door leading to the female apartments or harem. During our 
interview a great number of females were seen peeping at us, but 
the screens prevented our criticising their beauty. From the roof 
hung howdahs, seats and trappings used on elephants. We saw 
several of these animals feeding in the yard. ‘The Rajah Kechil 
is reported to be rich. In about an hour he entered, followed by 
his guard of 80 men and a ragged crowd, who seated themselves 
‘around us crose-legged, and the Rajah out of compliment to us 
sat on a bench, on which he seemed far from comfortable. I did 
not like his oppearance, he is rather ugly and has an unpleasant 
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‘way of looking at one from under hiseyelids. He said his brother 
‘was ready to receive us; we accordingly rose and followed him to 
the palace, if that term can be used for such a miserable hovel, 
though it is certainly @ hundred times larger than any common 
hhouse in the place. We found about 600 men assembled, who were 
seated on the floor, which was similar to that in the last house, and 
the Rajah looking wretched in an English chair, He is about 50 
years of age, better looking than his brother, and with a very good 
‘tempered look mixed with cunning about the eyes. After a great 
deal of altercation he ordered the property to be given up and 
promised to have it all alongside the steamer at day-light the next 
morning. ‘The Rajah and his followers treated R. very rudely ; 
his manner was so annoying, that a man of a worse temper than 
R. might have resented it. He offered us no refreshments and 
pointedly neglected many of those civiities in which the polished 
‘Malay abounds, On leaving the Rajah, the little Chinese Captain 
met us and begged we would partake of a dinner prior to our 
journey down the river. To this we assented and were very 
hhospitably entertained by himself and followers. The lad is about 
14 years of age, of an agreeable appearance, ofa slight frame, 
marked by small pox, and partaking largely of his mother's man- 
ners. Three Chinese sat with us at dinner, and a crowd of infériors 
sat in the room and looked on with curiosity. ‘The Chinese are 
excellent cooks, and will convert the most simple 
very savoury dish. The ceremony observed was 
morsel was eaten, tin onpe, holding little more than a th 
of arrack or samsoo, were placed before each individual and at a 
signal from one of the Chinese, all had to raise the cups to their 
Tips, empty them and place them on the table again. ‘The chop 
sticks are then seized and held in the air;—at a signal, every man 
falls to and eats as much as he ean, This was no easy matter, my 
‘companions fared better than myself, having learnt the use of the 
sticks in Cochin China, but for the life of me I could not pick up 
a single piece of meat. Our host finding me so ignorant, ordered 
in an English fork and spoon with which I made up for lost time, 
much to the amusement of the spectators. After a few mouthflls 
the master of ceremonies stopped, dropped the sticks and raised 
the cup, we were obliged to follow the example, hobnobbed and 
returned to the sticks, this was repeated several times, Chop 
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sticks are two round pieces of wood, bone or ivory, about 10 
inches in length, they aro cleverly held between the fingers of the 
ight hand and the food seized by the tips. ‘This can easily be 
done with a little practice as the food is always cut into small 
pieces, I have noticed however, that when very hungry they lift 
the dish close to the mouth and shovel in the food with both sticks 
held close to each other. 

‘When about to retarn R, received a very handsome kris, the 
handle being inlaid with gold. On the 10th, all the articles 
detained were sent off as promised, and we returned to Tringanu, 
whore we were entertained by the Rajah, and on the 11th the 
Rajah’s uncle with his followers came on board. One of them, 
to my surprise, instead of saluting us on coming on board with 
‘the usual “Tabeh Tuan” said in excellent English “Good 
morning, Sir.” Concluding he had picked up these words in his 
intercourse with Europeans, I was walking away when I thought 
he said “I am a Waterloo man.” This attracted my attention 
‘and on questioning him he related the following particulars of his 
eventful life: —He is a German named Martin Perrot, joined 
‘Napoleon's army as a conscript when very young, served in Italy 
and Germany and subsequently in Spain and Portugal, was taken 
1 prisoner by the British, entered their service, fought at Waterloo 
in the second Brigade of German Rifles and received the medal 
for that viotory, received his discharge on Peace being concluded, 
and came out to India in the Dutch service. On Malacca being 
abandoned he left and settled in Tringanu, adopted the native 
costume and turned Mahomedan, carries on his original trade of 
blacksmith, by which he obtains a comfortable living, declares 
he has e perfect recollection of Wellington, Napoleon, and other 
remarkable characters. At first sight I took him for an Albino, 
several of whom I have seen in the Straits, and in hia native attire, 
reddish brown skin, blue eyes and white hair, he certainly had 
more the appearance of one than of an European. He has a per- 
fect command of our- language, and no doubt has been a soldier 
from his knowledge of military tactics, but I much doubted the 
story of Waterloo &c. 

On the 12th anchored off Pahang, R. pulled to the town and 
left the Governor's letter. On the 18th came to in Singapore 
harbour, On landing found the greatest excitement prevailing 
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with regard to the position of Mr Brooke at Sarawak. It was 
reported that the Sultan of Borneo had caused Rajah Budrudeen 
and Muda Hassim (who are of the British party) to be murdered, 
jes to Sarawak with instractions to murder Mr 
is adherents, and thet the latter were very much 
alarmed and bad written to the authorities at Singapore for assist- 
ance. We received orders immediately to start and left as soon as 
we had taken in enongh wood and water for the trip, having on 
board Jaffir, a Malay led who had escaped from Bornco, and was 
the first to convey the news of the cowardly massacre to H. M. 
8. “Hazard.” I had frequent opportunities of conversing with 
hhim and learnt the facts connected with the slaughter. It would 
appear that the Sultan and influential chiefs of Brune (the capital) 
were very jealous of Brooke's authority and interference and 
naturally vented their spleen against the two brothers mentioned 
above, who were to them the authors of all their misfortunes, 
‘Muda Hassim was the ruler of Sarawak and for services performed 
by Mr Brooke, which have been made public by his friends the 
Honorable Captain Keppel and Captain Mundy, he ceded the 
whole of the district to the Englishman and created him a Rajah, 
tributary to the supreme ruler. ‘The two princes then removed 
to Brune, the Lion's den, and ina few months the poor fellows 
‘met that end which all conversant with the Eastern character must 
have anticipated when they left Sarawak for the capital, 

‘One of the ministers, a daring crafty man, at length advised 
their murder, as the only way to settle the disputes that were daily 
waxing stronger and which had divided the city in two parties, 
the British and Anti-British. Budradeen was well known to be 
a very courageous man, 40 the attack was planned very secretly, 80 
‘much s0 that not one of the unfortunate family heard a whisper of 
the project. On the night in question, a party proceeded in two 
divisions and attacked the houses of both brothers, at the same 
time, s0 suddenly that nearly all were killed asleep. Budrudeen 
rose up and on looking out of his house, saw so large a party that 
he retreated, secured himself in an inner room, and blew himeelf 
up with a barrel of gunpowder; he had often been heard to say 
ho would never allow himself to bo killed by man. Jafir always 
spoke of him with the greatest affection and described him as an 
indulgent master, This lad threw himself into the water and 
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escaped the assassins by swimming down the stream; he was the 
‘only one that escaped. He got a small canoe and made his way 

to the mouth of the river, got safely on board H. M. 8. “Hazard” 

told his story and was taken to Sarawak and subsequently sent to 

Singapore to tell his own story to the Governor. ‘The prince 

Budrudeen was much admired by all the Europeans for his 
engaging mamers and noble disposition. Muda Hassim was not 

such a favourite and appeared crafty and suspicious of others. 

On the 25rd arrived off Mr Brooke's house at Kuching (or 
Cat Village), the native name, Having read much of his philan- 
trophy, and traced the singular manner in which he had obtained a 
footing in the country, the expeditions against pirates, which were 
daily related by my messmates,* it may be concluded how anxious 
‘was to seo this wonderful man. 

On the 24th he paid us a visit, and I must say I was disap- 
pointed. Instead of the tall handsome man, half soldier, balf 
corsair, that I had pictured to myself, he appeared a plain look- 
ing gentlemanly man, about 5 feet 9 inches high, not ill looking, 
rather thin, hair and whiskers inclined to grey, a mild blue eye, 
‘and what struck me most was the languid negligée air that pervad- 
ed him, He walked the deck as ifit was the greatest exertion and 
threw himself into e soat, after two or three turns, quite overpower- 
ed. I could scarcely believe that the man before me was the daring 
soldier, (he had served in Burmah and was wounded) the amateur 
sailor in his dashing yacht, the inflexible Rajeh and the destroyer 
of the savage pirate. His career was too well known for me to 
doubt and I soon saw how excitement dispelled the Iassitude that 
seemed natural to him, forthere was not a cooler or more active 
man in the whole fleet than Rajah Brooke, when in chase of 
pirate or cepturing river stockades. He was dressed ina blue 
‘ailor’s jacket, white trowsers and shirt, a skull cap and round 
his neck a black silk neckerchief tied in a sailor's knot. ‘This 
was the only time I saw him wear a jacket in Kuching. He 
usually strolled about in shirt and trowsers. I cannot say too 
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much in praise of his manner, he was affable and kind to all 
and was one of those men in whose company you feel at home 
in five minutes. ‘The Rajah's costume was. of course adopted 
by all his followers and very comfortable they declared it to 
be. On this visit we were awakened one morning very early by 
shouts and yells; rushing on deck, we saw several Dyak war 
oats pulling past. On passing Mr Brooke’s house the paddles 
were dropped and the most unearthly yells indulged in for 2 or 
8 seconds. I learnt they were a party of the Rajal’s Dyake 
bound on an expedition against some neighbouring tribes. Some 
days afterwards they returned, having met the enemy, fought and 
conquered and captured several heads. 

On the 25th, dined at the Rajah’s. At desert I was surprised 
to see a number of Malays comé in and scat themselves round us. 
ions I believe a great many are present, and the 
id, transacts a great deal of business at night. 
th, started with Messrs Brooke and Low, for a town 
called Siriki; what the object of our visit was, did not transpire, 
but it was supposed the chief was rather an influential man and 
the Rajah was desirous of conciliating him. Passed the rivers 
Sakarran, Sarebas and Kaluka, anchored off the Sitiki in the 
evening, and crossed the bar the next morning in 1} fathoms of 
water, A brother of the Patinghi came on boar! and piloted 
us, directing our couree close to the north bauk of the river, 
where we found a splendid channel 5 to 12 fathoms deep. In the 
‘afiernoon came to, offa long house, abont 200 feet in length and 
80 wide, built on posts 25 feet high. It contained about 150 
People, ‘This is a village. Fuel was prepared for us, which we 
took in, and on the 80th steamed up the branch on which the 
principal village is built. ‘The stream was exceedingly narrow, 
and it was with some difficulty the vessel was navigated. On 
approaching the Patinghi’s residence, every vessel and house 
fired guns of all sizes for several minutes in honor of the “ Tuan 
Besar's” approach. On anchoring off the royal residence, we 
fired a salute of fifteen guns in honor of the Palinghi or Mr 
Brooke, cannot say which, and the latter with our commander and 
2 officers landed and paid an oficial visit. Tn the afternoon whilst 
Rajah Brooke was at dinner two officers slipped on shore and 
were voccived by the Palinghi in great state, who no doubt took 
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them for people of consequence. The Patinghi is an old ugly 
‘man and a cripple, having lost the use of one leg by disease. 
R, afterwards informed the officers that the Rajah did not like 
such visits without his sanction and that in future they were not 
to do so, 

On Friday, the Ist of May, the vessel was surrounded by boats 
Jaden with men, women, and children. As many as pleased were 
allowed to come on board. The invitation was readily accepted 
‘and bundreds came on deck and strolled about for hours, astonish- 
ed atall they saw. ‘This is the first European vessel that has ever 
been seen at the town, The men and women are fair and resem- 
ble the Chinese more than the Malays. Presents of fruits and 
Vegetables were sent off, boat races were started and in fact all 
classes seemed determined to repay us for our kindness in allow- 
ing them to visit the vessel. Left on the 3rd for the Rejang, 
‘one ofthe principal rivers on the west coast, two Dyaks coming on 
board to pilot us. The stream is generally half'a mile wide 
and bas deep water from bank to bank. Itis a splendid river, 
and is the outlet for all the Dyaks fromthe interior. Westeamed 
upon the 3rd and onthe 4th went out to seaward by another branch, 
of the same river, anchored for the night off a village called 
the Batang Ballio, the chief of which is a brother-in-law of the 
Patinghi at Siriki, he saluted us and we returned the compli- 
ment, Ballio is similar to Sitiki and other Malay and Dyak 
Villages, the houses are miserable dwellings, irregularly built on 
posts 15 to 20feet high. The chief on the Sth sent all his people 
to cut wood and load us, which they did very cheerfully, and on 
the Gth steamed out of the river, and steamed up the coast about 
20 miles, to the mouth of the Owhaye or Owye, where a Malay 
came off and piloted us in; crossed the bar at half flood in 1} 
fathoms of water, The village is about 4 miles in, anchored 
abreast the Pangeran’s house, who fired the usual salute of 8 
guns. At night the Rajah and party spent a few hours with the 
Pangeran, and on board rockets were discharged and blue lights 
burnt to astonish the natives. Remained off the village on the 
‘7th, the Rajah ashore again at night. R. took a large musical 
box which surprised them. On the 9th employed in receiving 
fuel, left the place for Sarawak on the 10th, after paying for 
alll the wood, the Pangeran followed us a short distance. ‘The 
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native boats pull very rapidly ; they kept up with the steamer 
till we cleared the river. 

On the night of the 14th, the Rajah exhibited large magic 
lantern to the natives of Sarawak. ‘They were, as might have 
been expected, much astonished and pleased with the wonderful 
figures on the wall and no doubt looked on Brooke as a mighty 
magician. 

On the 18th, Brooke embarked and we started for Linga,— 
anchored off the mouth of the river, on the next day. The stream 
being too narrow for the steamer, she remained there, and Iwas 
sent up in one of our cutters for the Patinghi. ‘The town is 
built in avery preity situation at the foot of a range of low hills, 
thickly covered with trees, interspersed with huts, to the summit. 
It is without exception the most picturesque place I had seen in 
Borneo. ‘The chief accompanied me to the vessel and had a long 
interview with Brooke. On the 20th anchored off the village of 
Kaluka, R. ashoro in the evening with the Rajab, astonishing the 
Patinghi no doubt. 

‘The Rajah not requiring our services for the present, we return 
ea to Singapore and remained ill the 16th June, when we started 
with Sir Thomas Cochrane in the “Hastings” to chastise the Sultan 
for the murder of Rajah Budradeen and Muda Hassim. ‘The 
fleet consisted of the “Hastings” 74, “Iris” 26, Captain 
Rodney Mundy, “Ringdovo” 16, Sir William Hoste, “Royalist” 
10, surveying vessel, Steamer “ Spiteful,” Commander Maitland 
and the “Phlegethon” Ross, After clearing tho Straits the 
Admiral desired. us to hasten across and announce the approach. 
of the fleet. In a few days anchored off the Moratabas, one of 
the mouths of the Sarawak river, and sent the Admiral’s letter to 
‘Mr Brooke. On the 24th the fleot arrived, the Admiral with all 
‘the commanders in the fleet came on board of us andin afew 
hhours we landed them at the Rajah’s. ‘The “Julia” Mr Brooke's 
‘veasel brought us a supply of coal. On the 26th a boat came in 
from the northward and stated that the Keluka and Sarebas 
people had fought, the latter losing § heads, also that a boat from 
Siriki had been captured by some Illanoon pirates who ware at 
Sirhassan. On the 26th the fleet got under weigh and stood to- 
wards the Rejang. 27th the Admiral, Captains Mundy, Meit- 
Jand, Hoste, Vansittart and Mr Waller, Secretary, and 10 marines 
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came on board. Mr Brooke desired R. to go over the ground 
wwe had so lately visited for the Admiri's gratification. Although 
‘wo had been 0 lately on the coast, the entrances of the river are 
so much alike that we steamed some distance up a river before 
‘we found we were in the wrong one. We turned, ran out to sea, 
and after searching about for some hours found the entrance of 
the Rejang and anchored off the entrance to the Siriki, Mr 
Brooke sent Jafir to acquaint the Patinghi of the Admiral’s 
arrival. 28th steamed up to the town and landed the Admiral 
and suite. They soon returned and we left, steamed up tho 
Rejang, passed two rivers called the Pallo and Egan, and enter~ 
‘ed a third called the Marling. On the 29th entered the Kanowit, 
small stream by which the Sakarran and Sarcbas Dyaks enter 
the Rejang. At the entrance observed the remains of a very 
extensive village and was informed by the pilot that it used 
to be inhabited by a tribe of the Kanowit Dyaks, who on one 
occasion made a successful attack on the Owhai Dyaks and dread- 
ing their retaliation, had moved further up the stream, where it 
would be difficult for the latter to attack. ‘The scenery on the 
Kanowit is very pretty, the. river flows between hills about 200 
feet high, covered with rank luxuriant foliage from their summits 
to the water's edge, the back ground a dark green and gradually 
lightening in color. All the shrubs near the water partake of a 
golden yellow, the woods are thickly inhabited by green pigeons. 
Our pilots are Siriki, Dyaks, they are very anxious to know 
if our visit is friendly or otherwise ; they wish us to attack the 
Kanowit people who had ill-treated their tribe. At 1 p. xt. on 
turninga point we came suddenly on the village; the consternation 
and confusion caused by our sudden appearance was Indicrons in 
the extreme; the women seemed to have been bathing themselves 
or washing their children, for a great number were seen rushing up 
the bank screaming with fright, and scrambled up the ladder into 
their nest. ‘The men seemed divided in their intentions, some 
waved pieces of white cloth, the universal emblem of poace, while 
others, more valiantly inclined, seized their spears and donned 
their fighting jackets. All was bustle and confusion tll we hoist- 
‘ed a table cloth at the fore (or as Captain Mundy asserts, one of 
his linen bed sheets), at the same time our pilots hailed them and 
invited the chiefs off, assuring them of our friendly intentions. 
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Quiot was soon restored, and without the least hesitation the chief 
ame alongside in a boat with 12 pullers. ‘The Admiral and his 
party visited the village. ‘To the right on a small hill isa tomb 
supposed to be a chief's, it is surrounded by stones surmounted 
by small triangular flags. We steamed down to the junction of 
the Kanowit with the Rejang and anchored for the night. Iwas 
told by one of the officers of the “ Nemesis” that a village in the 
same placo was afterwards (in 1847 or 48) destroyed, I believe 
itmust have been the one mentioned above, About 18 miles from 
Kanowit I observed a small house and on asking the pilot as to 
the reason of its isolated position, he replied, it was a holy spot 
whence the Kanowit took their omens from the tight of birds, 
like the Old Romans. 

80th—Grounded a few miles above Egan and remsined 12 
hours ashore till the flood tide made. Went to sea on the 30th 
and fell in with the fleet soon after, proceeded towards Labuan in 
tow of the Iris” to save coal. 

4th Jaly—Anchored off Mooara Point at the entranco of the 
Brane river. 6th—received orders to proceed across to Labuan 
alone, to look for the steamer “Pluto” and HM. 8. “‘Dedalus”, 
they having been directed to join us from China, Stood across 
and on finding they had not arrived, returned. —Gth—employed 
surveying the channel from Mooara Point to Pulo Chermin snd 
buoying it off. ‘The fleet moved up in the aftemoon and anchored. 
close to the first bar. Found the fort on Chermin and another on. 
a hill to the right deserted. One of our ofticers was lef: with a 
cutter in change of the former all night, to guard the fort and keep 
the natives from cutting the buoys. Chermin mounts six 24 
poanders and the other fort six 18 pounders, 

Near Chermin an artificial bar had been made across the chan= 
nel, by sinking large stones, leaving a very narrow passage, cora- 
pletely under the fire of the guns, and had they not been deserted 
‘we must have suffered much. 

‘7th Jaly— Towed the “Royalist” past Chermin and left her 
safe in deep water, the “Spiteful” followed and anchored close to 
hor, the “ Phlegethon” returned to the “Agincourt” and embark. 
‘ed small arm men and a rocket party. 

Sth—At daylight, weighed and proceeded up the river, ahead 
of the “Spiteful” with the “Royalist” in tows we had several 
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boats belonging to the flet in tow, full of marines and small arm 
men. 10 A. at sighted three forts. As the river looked shallow 
I was ordered to go in Captain Mundy’s gig, sound ahead, and 
show the water by throwing up as many oars as there were fathoms 
of water. On nearing the fort, they opened fire, which was 
returned by the steamers, the small arm men landed and in the 
‘excitement of the moment I forgot Captain Mundy, pulled ashore 
and landed with the rest, so that the poor Captain was obliged to 
come in one of the unwieldly flats. On seeing him! recollected for 
thefirst time his gig and sword, he graciously accepted my apology 
‘and there the matter ended. After spiking the guns, embarked the 
men and stood towards the town; came to a little below, and 
allowed the men to breakfast. I forgot to mention, that not a 
single dead body was found in the forts. 

‘As soon as the “Phlegethon” turned the last point immediately. 
facing the town, the fortifications openod a well directed fire, the 
‘vessel was hit in several places, a seaman belonging to the “Agin- 
court” was cat in two, our cook had his leg shot away in his 
caboose and died of hemorrhage before he was discovered. Another 
Buropean had his arm shot off, and 6 others were slightly wound- 
ed. We soon ran alongside of the guns and took possession of 
them, not a dead body was ound, nor any blood in the embrasures. 
Iam of opinion the guns were all loaded and when the steamer 
came within range, one man ran along the battery and discharged 
them. ‘They were not reloaded;—had they been, it is certain we 
should have caught some of the men, for from the time we 
tamed the point to the moment we took the guns a } of an hour 
could not have elapsed, Small arm men immediately Ianded, raa 
up a hill and spiked several guns that had been mounted on it, 
boats were sent up the creek after the defenders of the fort and 
not the vestige of a human being was to be seen. 

9th—Hooisted in all the brass gans—inhabitants returning. I 
was ordered to go up the country with a guide and persuade 
Pangeran Muda Mahomed, who with his family were concealed 
in the jungle, to come down. This prince is a connection of Bu~ 
rudeen's—how he escaped the fate of his friends I never heard. 
I pulled several milos up the river in one of our cutters, then 
anchored and got into a small canoe manned by 8 Malays, which 
‘¥as concealed in the mangrove jungle, we paddled up the narrow 
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stream nearly & miles till we got to the Pangeran’s retreat. 
must admit that I felt far from comfortable on finding myself in 
the midst of a dense jungle surrounded by Malays who might 
Jhave been inimical to our party. I told the Pangeran that the 
“Tuar besar” wished to see him and after a short delay he accom- 
penied me to the “Spiteful”. 10th—the vessel was making #0 
much water that we were obliged to haul her ashore and exemine 
the bottom plates, found she had been struck in several places 
bolow the water line, patched the holes and hauled off into deep 
water. An expedition left this day for the country in chase of 
the Sultan, who had taken refuge in the jungle with his family. 
‘We took several boats in tow and steamed up the river, tll it was 
too narrow for us to turn easily. Cast the boats off and retuned, 
lashed alongside of the “Spiteful” and put some of the brass guns 
‘on board of her, one was a very beautiful long brass 32 pounder, 
bearing the Spanish Royal Arms on the breach, and the word 
“Alexandro” near the muzzle, All the guns scem of Spanish 
‘manufacture from their resemblance to Alexandro and must have 
been purchased at Mani 

11th—The Admiral came on board and desired R. to steam up 
the river to meet the boat expedition. ‘The stream being very nar- 
row and the current rapid the vessel was rather unmenageable. 
On turning a point the officer of the watch ran her into the bank 
and carried away the fore-yard. At 3.30 P. x. the expedition 
returned, all hands looking very fatigued, they had been unsuccess- 
fal, the Sultan having left his hiding place a few hours before they 
reached it. I was much plessed to hear the officers of Her Ma- 
jesty's Navy bear witness to the work performed by our men, who 
vere Malays and Javanese. They acted as pioneers to the party; 
in fact, it was admitted that but for them the expedition could not 
have got through the jungle. The smertness displayed by these 
men on all occasions and the coolness with which they worked 
their guns, always clicted the warmest encomiums in vessels sta- 
tioned in the Straits which are often engaged with Malay pirates 
I would rather have Malay seamen than Europeans; when well 
Grilled they re quite as smart and far more tractable. A slight 
incident occurred which will exemplify their courage and high 
sense of honor. When approaching the batteries at Brane, guns 
‘were manned and loaded and on the former opening fire, a party 
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of English sailors thought our Malays would not stand fire, jump- 
fed to the forvcastle pivot gun and pushed our men away. The 
‘Malays fired up, called on their officer to order the Europeans 
back or the consequence would be fatal, then drew their knives 
and seized the Jacks. A very serious row would have ensued if 
the officers of the “Agincourt” and the officer of the gun had not 
interposed immediately and parted the belligerents. 

18th—Mr Brooke having heard that the Sultan hed taken 
refuge in a village below the town, another expedition was sent in 
search, which also proved unsuccessful. ‘The inhabitants have 
quite recovered from their fright, have returned to their houses 
‘nd fallen into their usual ocenpations. In the afternoon ran 
down to the “Agincourt” and discharged all the guns into her, 
‘hen returned to the Admiral. 

By some means two of the men who were supposed to have 
assisted in the murder of Budrudeen were captured by the natives 
favourable to us, and they were krised in a house near the 
deceased Rajah’s dwelling. Some of our officers were present at 
the execution and described it as a miost barbarous spectacle. 
After the poor wretches were killed, each member of the Rajal’s 
family or friend cut at the bodies with his kris to gratify revenge. 
I believe these men were not tried by judge or jury, or brought 
before the “Tuan besar,” but were allowed to be murdered in cold 
blood, without having the opportunity of making their defence. 

1th—Left Brune, the ‘Spiteful” grounded about half way 
down the river and floated off on the tide 

20th and 21st—Employed taking in wood at a village near the 
entrance of the river. 

%rd—The fleet sailed for Labuan, the breeze being very light 
we took the “Agincourt” in tow and managed to pull her at the 
rate of 2 or 8 miles an hour. 

24th—Sir Thomas and suite came on board and made a tour 
ound the island, landed several times to look for coal but found 
none. 

‘25th—Left for the Northward. On clearing Labuan the “Spite- 
fal’” was despatched to Singapore with letters 

26th—Steamed into = bay off Pulo Tiga with Admiral and 
party, but finding no village of any consequence, returned. 
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27th—Visited Keemanis, it is built about 10 miles up the river 
and very prettily situated. 

28ch—Anchored in Ambong Bay; the entrance is very marrow 
and on getting well in you appear to be land-locked, the hills are 
very high and above the Basorn heights Kini Below is seen about 
10 to 15 degrees high. The hills are covered with forest trees 
with scarcely any underwood. We lended and strolled about in 
the jungle without any difficulty. ‘The village is scanty, bullocks 
and poulty are very plentifal, we got a great number in exchange 
for cloth and empty bottles; the natives were exceedingly friendly. 

Bist. Anchored off Tampasuk, said to bean Tllanun village, 
R, and the chief officer went ashore and I was ordered to go to 
a large prahu which was at anchored about 6 miles off, with a 
white flag flying at her mast head, and to bring her alongside, 
Starting with a fair breeze we soon neared her, I could see nothing 
remarkable about the prahu, she looked very like a Bornean 
trading craft, my men however said she was a Lanun pirate. Tn 
a few minutes we were alongside, only 2 men were standing aft 
and I now saw that the side was lined with shields which com- 
pletely concealed every thing on her decks. ‘The Captain or 
spokesman asserted hé was a trader, had been to the north with 
merehandize and was returning to Brunoi. I replied if that was 
the case he could have no objections to come with me to the Tuan 
Besar, who was anxious to make certain enquiries. To this he 
objected and a discussion took place between us and his crew, 
which lad now increased to dozen men. Having only 6 men 
with me, I thought it pradent to appear quite ignorant of the real 
state of affairs and persuade him to come with me, feeling pretty 
sure that if he really was the panglima, and I could manage to 
get him away the crew would have very little heart to resist 
us. To prove his assertion he at langth yielded and got into the 
‘cutter, I shoved off and pulled back to the sleamer. During the 
conversation, my men were very anxious to board her, and I had 
great difficulty in restraining them. On Mr Brooke seeing him he 
said he knew the panglima or had heard of him and that he 
was a notorious pirate, ‘Two cutlers were despatched and the 
prahu got alongside. From our decks we could now see how 
heavily she was armed, alittle abaft the fore-mast she mounted a 
short iron 9-pounder, and two brass lelabs on the quarter deck, 
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carrying one pound shots, We first handed all her arms out 
which consisted of 8 swords, 10 spears, 9 krises, and several 
Knives of all sizes; then handed the men out, 19 in number, 
Desides the panglima, It was really a wonder that every one of 
us were not killed, the arms were laid on deck within a fow feet 
of the prisoners, they might have armed themselves and killed a 
great number before we could have recovered our surprise. We 
thought nothing of it at the time, but fortnight after the 
“Ringdove” took a similar boat and on handing them up, some 
ran amuck, killed a marine, mortally wounded the master and 
slightly wounded 3 or 4 others before they were secured. On 
the whole of our prisoners being ranged on one side of the quarter 
deck we proceeded to disarm the Panglima, the moment he had 
given up his kris, he gave a yell and sprung over the side into 
the water, followed by the rest in the twinkling of an eye. Our 
boats were lowered and with n great deal of trouble they were all 
recaptured without doing them any injury, On searching the 
raha, a large chest was found in midships containing the remain 
of « human being with a severe cut in the abdomen and wounds 
fon several parts of the body. Among the crew we found two 
slaves, natives of one of the Phillipine Islands, they had beon 
olen by the pirates some yours before. From them wo learnt 
that the prahu had formed one of a flet that had left Tampaate 
‘© wook before and had met a hostile party on the East Coast, a 
fight ensuod in which ono of their panglimes had been killed and 
they were returning with his body for interment, ‘They also gave 
information of several attacks on Spanish colonios, ‘The Admiral 
therefore resolved on sending them to Manila. ‘The “Ringdovo 
received thom and handed the pirates over to the Governor. ‘The 
Doats of the squadron proceeded up tho river and completely 
Aestroyed the village. On R, and the chif officer fist landing 
yveral men came down to tho boat hoavily armed, some were 
rested in chain armour, no doubt of Spanish make. 

Sunday, 2nd August—We took a number of gun-boats in tow 
Jaden with small arm men and steamed to tho mouth of the 
Bendassan and cast them off, the 2nd Officer and I were sent 
with 2 cutters, to assist. About 8 miles up the river, came on the 
town,—found it deserted, caught all the live stock and burnt the 
hhouses down. Iti also a pirate haunt. On returning to the fleet 
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found the Admiral underweigh, received orders to remain off the 
Kimanis till Captain Mundy retuned. We steamed to Am- 
ong and the flest let for Malludu Bay. 

4th—Anchored off Pulo Gaja and watered the vessel; remained 
all night for a Brunei Nacodah that had promised to show us 
Saman’s hiding place. 

5th—Anchored off Kimanis; received intelligence that Hajee 
Saman was at Mumbakut, a river about 8 miles to the S, W., the 
Dyaks had joined him and wero determined to fight us. ‘This 
Hajee was the instigator, or had some hand in the murder of 
Budrudeon and his brother. ‘The Rajah must have sent intima~ 
tion of our intended attack on Saman for armed boats daily arrived 
from Brunei to give us assistance 

11th—Captain’s patience being 
‘and stood up the coast to Passa. 

12th—Visited the orang ke; 
shooting. 

13th—Pangeran Dawd arrived, came on board to see R., he is 
a very plain looking man, but intelligent, he owns a great part of 
the country hereabouts nnd intends joining our expedition. R. 
promiso to fire a gun on Mr Brooke's arrival. 

dth—“Tris” at length in sight, got underweigh, steamed to 
our old berth off the Kin “Iris” anchored close to, heard. 
of the capture of two other Lanun prahus by the boats of the 
“Royalist” and “Ringdove” and the murder of the master and 
others. 

‘The Rajah eame on board and arranged the attack. Sunday 
‘was fixed on as a lucky dey. 

16th, Saturday—About 100 native war boats collected around 
us ready for the morrow. 

6th, Sunday—Took the “Iris” boats and about 20 prahus in 
tow and anchored off Mambakuk or Mambakut. At halfpast 
7 we shoved off and palled up the river. It was very exciting 
‘at the bar to see tho English boats with colors flying and the 
prahus with flags of every imaginable shape and color hung up 
at all parts of the vessel; found the current very strong, running: 
about 4 miles an hour, boats scarcely moved ;—the enemy impeded 
‘our progress by sending down rafts, trees, &o., to obstruct our 
passage, and fired the guns off up the river, no doubt to scare us. 
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About noon came in sight of a small fort, the river was staked 
‘across leaving an opening in the centre, which was completely 
under the enemy's fire. Here I saw another instance of the 
superiority of a Malay crew, the moment we got round the point 
and the fort opened fire, the men in two of the “Iris” boats 
Aropped their oars, jumped up with muskets and returned the 
fire, and the officers had some difficulty to get them to resume 
their oars, ‘The consequence was that the tyro boats were swept 
down the tiver by the current, On the other hand our men had 
received orders not to cease palling till we got close to the fort 
they implicitly obeyed and we were the second boat at the fort, 
the “Iris” pimnace under the first Lieutenant arriving first. 
‘The Dyaks kept up a fire till we got within 20 yards. They 
then ran away, carrying their guns with them across the point to a 
oat which was in readiness, the distance across was not more 
than 800 yards whereas the distance round the point was fully 
treble, #0 that before we could get to the spot they had started 
from, they were half a mile up the stream. One of the Pinnace’s 
‘men on jumping ashore ran a stake through his foot, this was the 
only casualty. ‘Destroyed the ammunition and proceeded up, 
reached a Malay village by noon, the fleet of boats anchored and 
the men were allowed to dine, then pushed forward, the current 
proving more rapid it was hard work to make way. AtS r. x. 
‘the same party that we had dislodged at the fort opened fire from 
a Dyak village, here two of the “Iris” boats from some mis- 
‘management fouled each other and were carried away, our cutters 
were the only two engaged. The Malays paddled like devils 
while heavy fire was kept up by our S-pounders. A little 
before we reached the rascals, I saw them deliberately shoulder 
‘their guns and run into the jungle, we landed and burnt down 
the village, after pulling a few miles further night overtook us 
and we came to. Our friends from Bruni made an incessant 
noise all night, shouting, firing and beating gongs for the purpost 
of frightening the enemy. One man barangued the dusuns half the 
night in a loud voice, He seemed to be a facetious character by 
the roars of laughter that followed each sentence, the noise at 
Tength grew 0 disagreeable that we were obliged to put a stop 
to the orator. I inquired into the meaning of his speech, and 
earnt that he had been inviting the Dyaks to bring their goats, 
ducks, fowls, and other eatables, for that was all we wanted and 
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that their persons would be protected. The kind invitation they 
however very wisely did not accept. About 2 a.st. an alarm was 
given that we had been attacked, but it proved to be the arrival of 
a prisoner that had escaped from Hajee Saman ond who had 
sought the Rajah’s protection, this man had been carried awag 
from Branei by the Hajee. 

‘Monday, 17th—Having breakfasted, got underweigh, all the 
oats using paddles, the river being too narrow for oars; proceed- 
‘ed about 10 miles, ill we came to a vory extensive Dyak village, 
deserted. After destroying it, the Rajah hearing that there were 
no other villages near, ordered the retreat. While off the last place 
hheard that our allies had been attacked on the passage up, several 
were wounded, one poor old fellow I saw had been hit twice, one 
ball passed through the fleshy part of his shoulder, the other 
Jodged in his right side, A young man I saw had been shot in 
the leg and from the natives we learnt that several had met the 
same fate, On receiving the order to retreat, such a scene of 
confusion ensued that defies all description. The natives all pulled 
as hard as they could fearing to be left behind, because the Dyaks 
generally singled out the last boat for their attack. ‘The eonse- 
quence was that the boats were quite unmanageable, there they 
all were running into each other, then into the benks, our allies 
yelling and discharging fire arms in the air, and talking at the top 
of their voices, to frighten the enemy, but all was of no avail. 
‘The Dyaks ran along the banks and discharged their sumpits at 
the boats and with muskets picked off their assailants with unerring 
aim, About 8 P. 3, wo got to the fort first taken, the sides of 
the river below it are lined with mangrove jungle, so we were 
unmolested. On reaching the ships found that of our party one 
man had been shot dead in the “Iris” cutter, another in the 
gig hit in the knee, 2 or 3 wounded by sumpits and a man of the 
pinnance had a stake through his foot. In the “Phlegethon”” 
cutters one man had a stake through his foot and several wounded 
‘with sumpits, the wound from the latter is not at all dangerous 
though said to be poisoned ; the wound heals in a very short time 
if sucked immediately after receiving it, 

18th, Left for Labuan with a number of prahus in tow. On 
clearing Pulo Tiga, we were obliged to cast them all off on 
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account of the heavy sea which impeded the vessel's progress. 
‘Anchored in Victoria harbour at 6 p. xt. Mr Brooke on board. 
oth, Stood across to Branoi, the “ Hazard” had been left at 
‘Mooara point, as guard ship, ran alongside of her and received 
a guard of Marines, Serjeant and 9 men, then steamed up the 
river and took up our old station off the batteries. Mx Brooke 
recommended a strict watch tobe Kept day and night. A great 
deal of business going on between the Pangerans and Brooke. 
20th, Heard that the Sultan was living up the creck with 
fa tribe of Dyaks, was very miserable and wished to come to some 
Mr Brooke. ‘The latter and R.. paid Pangeran 














arrangement 
‘Mumein a visit to-day. 
Qist. Tt is said the Sultan has come down and is residing with 


Mumein. Mr B. will not see him. 

22nd. Some papers wore brought off signed by the Sultan, 
we understand that Labuan is coded to the British or that they 
are allowed to work the coals. Brooke has not to pay 2,000 
dollars per annum as hitherto for Sarawak, but at his death his 
successor is to pay 4,000 instead. Gave the people notice that we 
were to leave for Sarawak on the 24th, 

28rd. Pangerans Muda Mahomed and Bahar have resolved 
on going to Sarawak with their families and slaves. 

24. Left with the Pangerans for Sarawak ; met the “ Iris”? 
‘at the mouth of the river. Brooke went on board and returned 
‘nan hour. 

26th. Steering towards Sarawak. 

27th. Sighted two suspicions looking prahus, made towards 
‘them, on epproaching little observed a small boat trying to 
scape from the larger craft, at 8 boarded the small boat, found 
her to be a trading vessel from one of the Natunas, bound to 
Sarawak, the commander was ignorant of the character of the 
large prahus, they were now a great distance off and running with 
a fair wind to the N. W. The Engineer on learning we intended 
going in chase, came aft and reported the fact that there were 
only 5 hours fuel on board, had to abandon the prabus and stand 
into the coast ; ran into the Egan, R proceeded to the town and 
made arrangements for fire wood. 

28, Left for Sarawak. 
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20th. At 3.40 v. a. anchored off the Moratabas, Mr Brooke 
left for Kuching. 
30th. Steamed to Mr Brooke's and landed the Pangerans. 
Slst. Took in wood at Santibong and left on the Ist of Sep- 
tember for Singapore. Captain Elliot of the Madras Engineers 
fon board. After our departure from Brunei Captain Mundy 
took possession of Labuan. 


‘Whilst, in Borneo I collected from conversations with different 
persons the following imperfect notes regarding the island and 
its inhabitants. The Malays keeping no registers or journals 
it is vory difficult to arrive at any truth, and itis therefore only 
from tradition that any account of their arrival in the country ean 
be obtained. All the intelligent natives concur in stating that 
the Malays arrived before the conversion of the nation to the 
Mahomedan faith, which ocourred in the 16th century. The 
original settlers wore most likely pirates, who in those days sailed 
in large fleets of 100 or more vessels with 50 or GO men in each. 
On reaching Borneo they established rendezvous on the coast, 
from which expeditions were sent out in various directions and all 
Feturned to the same spot where the booty was divided. On 
cccasions they managed to get hold of European or Anglo-Indian 
ships bound to China, or the Phillipines. In time many of 
Pirates forsook the sea and married Dyak girls. ‘The population 
soon increased and in a few years the pirate haunt would be 
converted into a crowded village. This soems probable from the 
few Malays settlements on the East Coast; the latter are inhabited 
by natives of Sula, Macassar and neighbouring islands. ‘The 
different villages on the West Coast claim distinct origins, the 
‘Malays of Sarawak from Linga on the East Coast of the Malay 
Peninsula, Sambas from Sumatra &e. All the settlements from 
the Dutch territory are tributary to the Sultan who resides 
at the city of Brunei on the N. W. Coast. ‘The aborigines 
are called Dyaks, (the letter A is dropped by the Malays in 
pronouncing the word,) they are divided into a great number 
of tribes under separate chiefs and at enmity with each other. 
‘From their complexion, shape and features, they seem to have 
sprung from the Chinese. In general they have a great aver 
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sion to the Malays and carry on an incessant straggling war- 
fare with thom. A few tribes have been civilised and reside 
with the Malays very peaceably in appearance. ‘They are more 
muscular than the Malays of Borneo. In habits and customs 
they are perfect savages, living far inland, existing principally on 
natural productions, wild fruits, roots, &c., and rice and other 
‘edibles they can get in their warlike excursions. The Malays 
fare in gread dread of them, and build their houses from 18 to 80 
feet high, clear of their spears. Their mode of attack is singular, 
they come down within a mile or s0 of the devoted village and 
wait for night, On the ebb making, they come down, murder 
the inhabitants, get all the property they can, set fire to the 
village, and make off to the interior with the flood. In t 

international wars, they collect lange fleets and go many miles to 
attack an inimical tribe. To do s0, they are obliged to put to 
sea, and will attack and plunder any boat they may meet. 
Before Mr Brooke's arrival it was not safe for a native boat to 
make a voyage from Brunei to Sarawak, or vice vers, In 1844 
and 1845 expeditions were sent into the country and several 
Dyak villages destroyed as related by Captain Keppel in his 
work, ‘The chastisement then inflicted has restrained them very 
much and at this period ; boats may with safety sail between 
Owhai and Sarawak, beyond that Mr Brooke has no power. 
He is the Rajah of the coast between Pt, Dattu and Owhai, an 
extent of about 100 miles, he appoints the chiefs and conducts the 
government of the country. As trophies the Dyak collects the 
heads of his enemies, which are smoked and hung up in his house, 
an unmarried man cannot obtain a wife unless he has slain his 
foe ard can show the head or moro than one. In some of 
the Dyak villages, which, as described before, may be contained 
under ‘one roof, fully 100 heads may be seen hanging to the 
rafiers. The Dyaks are very gentle and kind when civilised, those 
near Mr Brooke were always delighted to see Europeans and 
showed them every attention when the latter happened to visit thom, 
The Dyaks, like all barbarous nations, use the most simple 
weapons of war. The spear, bow, shield, club and sumpitan are 
their usual arms, those near the coast have obtained fire arms 
from Malays and Europeans. The sumpit is a small arrow of hard 
wood, at one end a piece of Indian cork is fixed which fits a tube 
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or hollow cane 8 or 9 feet long, the arrow is blown with the 
mouth through the tube at the enemy, the sharp end of the sumpit. 
js steeped in poison, not very viralently, for several of our men 
were wounded by them and were soon healed. Minerale of 
various kinds are got in the island and from what I saw of the 
soil to the N. W. and about Sarawak I consider it exceedingly 
rich and productive, 
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‘See, 6, 208 SEMITICO-APRICAN LANGUAGES, 
1. GENERAL CHARACTERS. 


‘Tue Semitic (properly Shemo-Hamitic) formation, as we now 
find it, i strongly distinguished by the general character of its 
Phonology, ineluding the strncture of its words, from most of the 
‘Aftican Tangnages. But the connection between the two linguistic 
provinces is so complex, and, in many respects, so intimate, that, 
iinless it can be elearly shewn that the affinities are mainly the 
result of contact between systems originally independent and dis- 
cordant, it will be best to treat both provinces as forming one 
great alliance, ‘To a certain extent the Shemo-Hamitic traits of 
the North and Middle African tongues may be traced to Arabic, 
to Phanician and above all to Himyaritic influences, operating 
during periods embraced in ancient and modern history. But 
the affinities between the two provinces ascend into pre-historic 
and even pre-Semitic times, for in Africa we find some formations 
closely akin to the Semitio but not derived from it, and others 
which preserve various forms of proto-Semitic. The characte:s 
common to Hottentot, Egyptian and Semitic prove that one of 
the earliest African formations—if not the most archaic of all— 
was a very crude form of proto-Semitic, 

For the reason previously mentioned the present notices of the 








* Continued from page 70 
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Semitico-African formations must be still more brief and general, 
with reference to the multitude of distinct languages and their 
‘complex relations, than those of the preceding allianc 

The following are characteristics of nearly all the Africo-Semitie 
Tanguages. A powerful phonology; phonetic rhythm (trochsie); 
the power of phonetically modifying and combining roots by 
clision, transposition, and matation of elements, and shifting of 
accent or tone; monosyllabic roots, mostly active; a gonerally 
dissyllabic structures ideologic crudenoss of roots; their suscepti- 
bility of becoming distinctively substantival or attributival, and of 
expressing—in nominal as well as verbal or assertive forms— 
various kinds and degrees of simple and complex action, by forma 
tive particles which are phonetically united to them, and are 
capable of being compounded to a certain extent, (o express further 
generico modifications of being and action—(e. 9. causation, 
intensity, potentiality, transition, reciprocity, action for another 
‘or for one’s self, the agent, the instrument or means, and the 
place, of action, are so expressed); the great use of minute 
phonetic clements ia denoting these modifications of action 
and other relations, such as time, number, sex, direction, os- 
session, and the pronominal relations; the wndeney to com. 
ne these elements (e. g. the tense particles with the verbal 
formatives or with the pronouns, or with both 5 the prououn with 
the directive or adverb &e.) ; the power of treating compounds- 
of routs and formatives as new roots or stems; the frequent 
oveurronce of flexional and quasi-flexional traits; the remarkable 
tendency to harmonic reflexion of particles to deuote modifications 
and relations ; the various forms of the pronouns, unattached, 
aitached, subjective, objective, possessive &e. ; the minute diseri- 
mination in the formatives of kinds ind modes of action, and the 
vague or genorie discrimination of time, direction of motion and 
relative position, (hence tho oxpressiun of present and future, 
‘or past and future by the same particle, and the use of ono parti- 
cle to denote motion to or from, and position at, in, on, with 
Kc); the expression of the possessive relation by apposition, 
and of assertion (the copula) and connection by pronouns and 
definitives, the extonsive use of definitives, sometimes separately 
but more yen rally as prefixes or positixes to uowns, and some. 
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times even to pronouns; the paucity or limited use of con 
junctions, &e, 

‘There is considerable variety in the phonology of the known 
African Janguages. In general they are highly sonant, vocalic, 
hharmonic, fluent and euphonic, while some present a strong con- 
trast to the prevailing character. In most the classes of 
consonantal sounds are well discriminated. They are, in general, 
pure and simple, and the sonants are cbiefly used. Compound 
‘vowels and consonants appear to occur in all. The most preva- 
lent of the latter are mb and mp. Nk, nt, nd are common. 
Dgy gb, ¥, bp, bm, kr, Kh, rh, pml, bln, are found in some. 
Aspirates and sibilants are generally characteristic of the phono- 
logy,—ds, ts, dz, tah, Je. Amongst the compound consonants 
‘may be reckoned those in which w occurs, e. g. kv. In some the 
sonant dentals and palatals are not well distinguished. ‘The 
vocalic tendency is strong. In most of the southern and several 
of the middle languages every syllable ends in a vowel in others 
nacal terminals also occur while varied consonantal endings are 
cbiefly found in the north and in some of the middle languages,— 
Wolof, Bullom, Timmani, Tumali, Fazoglo, most of the 
Abysinnian tongues, Coptic, Berber. ‘The vocolic tendency 
appears to be in full operation throughout southern Africa (save 
jin Hottentot) and the greater part of the central region. Very 
attenuated vowels occur in Malagasy and Hausa, as in Hebrew. 
Intonations having a phonetic value are found in some languages, 
and accent and quantity are sometimes availed of to distinguish 
‘words otherwise homophonic. Labio-nasal initial sounds, mp, mb, 
‘ke. are found in many, being generally made with the lips closed 
‘or nearly so. They occur in.Vei as a kind of nasal hum, Final 
nasals are common, and several languages are remarkable for their 
strong nasal phonology. 

‘Amongst the highly harmonic and vocalic languages we may 
notice the Malagasy; all the known members of the great 
southern family, from Suaheli and Mpongwe to Sechuana; the 
Vei, Yebu, Yoruba and most ofthe other Nigerian tongues, with 
Hausa in the western part of the middle region ; and the Galla, 
Shankula, Dalla and Nuba in the eastern. The phonologies of 
most of these langueges are correctly described as musical. ‘The 
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Jove of harmony pervades all speech, from the union of sweet aud 
sonosous syllables in words, to the rhythmic and euphonic stream 
of sound that rolls or dances in long sentences. It is hurilly possi- 
Ble to speck inharmoniously in tho more agglomerative of these 
Janguages, and the least art suffices to produce vocslic echo, 
rhythm, alliteration and other euphonic amenities of speech. It 
is to be remarked however that the sonant tendency is in excess, 
and the aspiration too strong, Z and ts are too much used, and 
in some languages the r is too strong, and its combinations, such 
‘as fr, are not always agrecable, ‘Tho vocalic sounds are also in 
general too strong and broad, and not sufficiently varied.* 

‘The Hottentot, in some respects, presents a remarkable contrast 
to the prevailing phonetic character. It has a peculiarly barbar- 
‘ous and harsh phonology. Amongst its sounds is a click which, 
like the tones of S. E. Asia, admits of several degrees. ‘These aro 
produced by the tougue touching the side teeth, the front teeth or 
the roof of the mouth, It has singing tones, strong and harsh 
aspirates, and a great variety of strong gutturals, some being quick, 
rough gurgling or croaking sounds, sometimes combined with 
agreeable nasals. ‘The click is also found in the Secluana and 
‘Kosuh. In these and the other Kafir tongues there is a lisp with s, 
gj, and fj, and a stammering with J, sl, k,l. ‘The Makaronga 
thas a whist ling sound. ‘These fucts, with the existence of intona- 
tions, shew that Africa preserves considerable traces of a primitive 
phonology, and enable us to form some conception of the barbur- 
fous strength which it must have possessed, before it was emascu- 
ated by the vocalic and euphonic disposition which now forms its 
‘most prevalent and most promineut characteristic. Even in the 
more consonantal languages this tendency is very observable. 

‘The northern tongues most closely allied to the Semitic have, 
like the Asiatic members of that family, @ more strong and conso- 
nantal phonology than the other African languages save the tlot~ 
tentot. But some of them are now vocalic. Even in the Hebrew 
and Arabic there has been considerable emasculation. + 
All thee semari are applicable to Malagasy. The broad sonaat vowel 


it 0 most often—ani the sume wove equally rasa 
ities, eg faalaraa. eae 


























‘neh ban es 

‘ratte Hebrc te Wel a a il the Stcnish let heath and 
hahahaen of prosuicion wick anetetbed ihe wher east eka 
(adualy gave way to woresol and fecble wounds Ju this way muy nice de? 
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From the varying commutations, clisions, substitutions and 
incorporations attending the junction and connection of words aud 
particles, the same word appears in many different shapes. Soune- 
times its initial letter is displaced by one to which ithas no 
phonetic alliances sometimes one half of a dissyllable vanishes, 
while the remaining half is so disguised by its intimate amalga- 
‘mation with another word or particle and by changes in its letters, 
18 to be hardly rocognizable. This protean character is in some 
languages inereased by the capricious interchange of allied letters. 

While in general phonetic and ideologie characters the African 
forinations have so much in common as to co nstitute one alliance, 
it is remarkable that their vocabularies shew comparatively little 
agreement, and that even the formative words and particles are 
very varied. ‘The two facts prove that the existing families or 
their prototypes diverged from a common sou ree at an extremely 
‘ancient period, that they have long enjoy ed an individual 
development, and that the metamorphic power d isplayed in them is 
reat. The last evidently resides in the luont and_flexile phonology 
which, savo in a small province, has never known the restraint of 
Words are plastic, yielding to every tendency of the 
nie and agglutnative habit, ‘The faculty. of veeoguizing the 
itive words when broken, mix ed aud variously 
isguised by euphonic matations is nevessarily strong, but in the 
lapse of time inany combinations so formed must become still 
‘more altered, until the seuse of their com posite and derivative 
‘character is entirely lo 

‘Tho most striking ieologie character of the Semitico-African 
Tanguages is the extent to which they un disguisedly Jean upon 
pronouns (including defivitives in that term). Tn the mono- 
syllubie languages, and even in the Seythie, collocation, with the 
possessive and participial idioms, ave relied upon to give form 
and consistence to speoch. In the Indo-European family the 
pronominal framework has been concealed by the structure that 
hhas been raised upon it, and that now appears to cohere by its 
‘own iuternal adjustments and flexious. But in the Afrive-Semitic 
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alliance speech is still seen to depend on the pronominal appliances 
by the nid of which it is constructed, and which alone hold its 
rious parts together. Pronouns convert the roots into substan 
tives, indicate their sex or genus and number, and connect them 
with each other and with qualitives, verbs and relational words, 
Pronouns becomes abstract assertives (verbs absolute or sub- 
stantive), unite with other roots of all kinds and raise them 
to the character of verbs. Pronouns even serve, by vari 
ions in their forms, or in the mode of their phonetic union 
the root, to indicate tense. ‘The Africo-Semitie len 
guages are thus in a high degree subjective. ‘The per- 
sonal idea—the contemplation of all phenomena under their 
elation to the speaker and hearer—is still paramount and obtru- 
ive. In the archaie basis of the Semitico-Hlottentot formation the 
two human generic definitives, masculine and feminine, are even 
transfered to all other objects, So that every substantive whatever 
terally considered and spoken of by me” and you” as a 
“third person,” —as “he” or “she.” The pronouns (Ist, 2nd 
and Srd) are essentially assertive as well as definitive or substan- 
tival, “I” not only indicates the speaker, but affirms his existence. 
“He” by itself, or when applied to substantives, had the same 
power. “He-house-” not only indicated the house, but, when 
necessary, implied also “it isthe house.” The connection between 
the persons and other things was at first indicated by the posses- 
sive notion, as in all primitive ideologies. “My house” was 
“he- house I”, and this became also equivalent to “it is my 
house.” “Thy sleep” was “he-sleep thou,” and this became 
also equivalent to “thou sleepest.” Many of the Aftico-Semitic 
Tanguages, including the Semitic, have hardly advanced beyond 
this, although the variable modes of combining the pronoun with 
the root have introduced some flexional refinements. In a consi- 
derable division the connection is indicated by repetition or 
reflexion of the pronoun of the leading word in all the subordinate 
‘There is one species of purely phonetic and euphonic flexion 
which is found in all the Africo-Semitic languages, subserving 
various ideologic purposes, and which must therefore have been a 
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characteristic of the most archaic mother formations. This con- 
sists in the transmutation of sounds into allied sounds,—surds, for 
instance, into sonants, or one vowel into another. Defi 
prefixes are, in many languages, thus converted from singular to 
plural. In others, the plural is formed by euphonie changes in 
the final vowel, but this vowel itself appears, in general, to have 
originally been a postfixed definitive. ‘Transposition and redupli- 
cation of the phonetic elements, and changes in their accent or 
quantity, are also availed of. Instances of this enphonie flexion 
are found in the comparatively hard and congealed phonology of 
the Assyro-Berber languages, as well as in the soft and fluent 
phonotogies of South and Mid Aftica. tis clear, therefore, that 
the rudimental Afrieo-Semitic formations were, to a certain extent, 
euphonically inflected. Words hed ceased to be crude, and had 
become plastic and synthethic. A tendency existed to indicate 
‘modifications in the radical idea by slight mutation 
sound which represented it. The only doubiful point is whether 
substantial roots had become regularly mutable. My own convic- 
tion is that they had not, and that the flexion was confined to the 
generic or formative particles (essentially and primitively defini- 
tive)*. ‘The agglutination and partial incorporation of these with 
substantival or objective roots, with the attendant euphonie chang- 
3, will, I think, explain the apparent root flexions which are found 
in most of the languages, and particularly in the Assyro-Berber 
and some of the Mid-African. 

In the relative position of words in speech there are some 
extensive agreements, although the differences are more numer- 
ous. Possessives and qualitives are almost universally placed 
after the word to which they refer. ‘The pronouns do not in 
general directly unite with the specific verbal root or reflect them= 
selves init. Tn many languages they unite with the generic asser- 
tive or time particles and even with prepositions or adverbs. ‘The 
auxiliary verbs thas formed are gonerally attached to the root, 
Most of the Semitico-African languages have negative forms of 
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the assertive like Soythic and Dravirian. In the Semitico-Berber 
Ianguages end partially in some others the pronoun is directly 
combined with the root.* 

‘As the expression of connections and modifications by repeti- 
tion of definitives, or by euphonic echo or mutation, is the most 
striking of all the general characters of the Aftico-Semitic 
Janguages, I shall add sorae illustrations. In all the Zimbian or 
South-African languages, the initial definitive of the substantive 
reflects itself pleonastically in the connected particles, adjectives, 
verbs &c. In Suaheli the causative may be formed by vocalic 


Aefintive flexion. The same monosylable, a 
“* gaan” a8 well as © woman,” “ father 
ihe” and probably also 1” and“ thou” 
‘i fpete "to, "The two. priative correlative or sex 
taoecract terns wore evalved, most bave boon mere defile.” Evenin mono~ 
Mlahte god crude languages a flexion fn found ia defives, avd often Ia asc 
ie ond femipine terms. When hormone phouologias were developed, itis pro= 
Dtie thet analogy was at fst the principal suggestive souree of new flexion, and 
fat thee were chiefly originated in defsitive und other generic particles.” Bak 
ee toe raul the nin of th meine ar mol nd 
nine particles. -Ttextenis, in existing monoyllahie language, to many other 
seats tle provable tet son pure Gexioor baa their source'n that ay the 
trans end gglntioati meri cobising oot ta dein, 
‘and rendering that an exion of the compound whisk had previouly been 
Sherion in’one of the elements, when Iveristed as an Independent monosyllabic 
singe of © Isoguage, che wards 

_paand ma of, by voeule lerion, ba and Bi the masculine defnitive night in 
elute age tacoma Sel oo athe emi foal mo Sa 
HEP Phooetie ferfote the, let pronoun Waa sometimes dstinguised fro the 2od 
tnd Whe singular from. the plural, Corraborations and lustrations of his view 
{Be found ital formations, fom Chine to Tratan end Semitic, "Soe ante val 
‘buraie)} Oy (Noten Chinese Reon); 110,102, Tibia) 5 134, 
2 (ol) BH, (Goad); 313, 216 ke. (8. ‘Dravirian). See alo 
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augment, The prefixes of the agentive and objective words are 
reflected by a vowel, a consonant, or a whole syllable, in the 
assertive or verb. In several languages the plural is a purely 


sxe fund In the crude Aan language, sah as Reyptan and Hoteto 
is emo irae vated ce lates ne Nhe ea, 
Hae Botha Loren Reeoey anit spas fun acon lt 
Sertoli soo acd au vrte” fn am ie pean plea! and 
ste petiole on he aes red fe oe i se 


"While the Semitic Preterite fellows the common Aftcan, Indo-European, Tron, 
Seythle and Dreviian rule by plecing he pronoun after De root—aia the pox” 
Secnve form. with nouns, €3 Wich te pertnal forme of verbs are reterable-—tke 
‘ev combines a pronuinal pref with a pratix, as in American, Venaelan, 
‘Get Neblett "ofr, Meh anguage, an Ziman 

jamerer varying ints fantion, blag pronomital sexual, nuuerica 
fr srtive-tmpora’ A fe example Wil ba Dearne the efiniy betwee) 
‘he Benitie Aorn and the Amerieo-Zimbian forms. 

‘From the uniformly postiual poston af the pronoun in the Bgyptian, Calla, 
‘Boma (sae in the OA person) and. Hottentot ver, this appeatt to have bees 
‘haracterati of the archifeSemitco-Afiean format. ‘The prefual pronow 
‘tthe Semitic’ Aorist tadieaty that the Caucasian influence whieh 0 deeply a 
fected the. Did and South African languages partially modified Semitic 
Ti pea polo of the agente Fong iy Yuan and Amory 











Pid tl hae i pla Seatac pons 
taxo-masrrio“(ae 
‘Aorist. 
8. I akbolw ¢ ) P. 1 makbole 
3 ath oe 
a Bee 
Tako f * akbotna t.™ 
suntan—(6uu, 
(Present Imperfect). 
8.1 cps Tn tps 
te 
3 jee apendat 8 ttao weapena 


wien wiosie or wustsx—(Tamal). 
pias Od Protrte 

intone 2 A npinde nei ace 

Ror-ince 2 ngonda npucr-in 








" 
H 

igeon 
Bess. 
5 


* i eatin i ar 
pltotheyowel of the toot en} Tadd the presenta ig P Se 2a pees 
ES * b mesa, 
= = 
3 nguen 8 nge-n-da Aen 


‘cmncAssrAN—(Absne,) 


Qnd Proent) 
1 sara sewisit 1 Ranra-haewistt 
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phonetic flexion produced by euphonie permutation, augment 
&e, In the 8. African languages tie initial is thus modified in 
the plural. In Fulah, Susu, Hausa and Arabic the change 
generally takes place in the terminal syllable. In Coptic the 
inner vowel of the root is sometimes prolonged (uhor, “ dog,” 


2 remit 3 este 
rom etl tn stent pe a at ot 
citcantan willbe femanked.” It abo occerprafse in entelan oe fl frag 
ee Ti tak gente is Git oes, 
Inti orci too withthe pel mp) na = 
woh nate in aces terete 
sabrotht Gees cn nod aaah vaca 
Ee 


Ast sivorte—(Galla.) 


(Present.) 


dena PI ademna 
Senta 3 Sent 
Siena. 3 Siem 
soem 

(Prat.Aorist.) 

Pt ademe 
2 Bein 
3 Meme 





(Fut.) 


etn 
wont rt 
senUneat 





supaNtas—(Bortut) 


( Present.) 
34 mutt PL rye 
2 hut 2 ie 

3 ai 3 hatrone 


sormutse—(Turkisl.) 
(Preterite of the defvitive fused as the aaserive absolute) 
So. 





ied-um Ped iedoul 
2 adc 2 Emus 
3 cat a 





1m the second and third persons pra the para parce fadependenty pre- 
servo as in the Semiuc Verlect (the! Aorst or Mper et alan pntag a= 
Ghough “the provoun is prefixed).” Comp. the ‘Calla 2edademetaen, 30d 
doateannt 
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sihar “ dogs”). ‘The following are examples of the reflection of 
he substantive, or its definitive, in the qualitive and posscssive, 
Suaheli,—jao jango, book my ; mtn vango, “ man my”; Kafir, 
—urfori omde, “woman tall”; abanta Bonke “people all,” éngubo 
ecanyama “ garment black.” In Mpongwe the imperative ix 
formed by changing the initial of the assertive into an allied 
consonant, e. g- b into m; dinto t; j into y. Such instances— 
and they ure not rare~are purely phonetic ffexions, But, in 
‘general, the provalent reflexion and acho of sounds may be resolved 
into an archaic pleonasm, more or less concealed by the mutations 
and contractions of the euphonic phonology. Even the purely 
phonetic flexions have probably been mostly generated by the same 
pleonastic and ouphonio tendencies. All rude languages sre 
pleonastic. In the progress of development the pleonasm becomes 
masked or disappears. Abstract and relational terms link sub- 
stantive words together. But in archaic or crude ideologies the 
conneotion is lost unless the substantive word or nctive 
definitive or pronoun be repeated in expressing its relation to 
another word. In Australian, Polynesian, American &e, the 
pleonasm is undisguised. In the Indo-Germanic languages it has 
been lost or refined into abstract flexions. In the African families 
it isin a’middle stage. 

‘The characters in which the Afrioo-Semitic languages differ are 
numerous, and of various degrees of importance. A great number 
of the languages, as we have seen, are distinguished by a highly 
fluent, harmonic and vocalic phonology, while others are conso- 
nantal, and generally harsh or more primitive. ‘To the second 
class belong the Berber-Semitic alliance; the Egyptian, Coptic 
and Bishari; the Nubian, Abyssinian and otber languages of the 
N.E. The South African family, from the Suabeli and Mpongwe 
to the Kafirian, and the adjacent insular Malagasy, are highly 
vocalic, and the same tendency appears in several of the northern 
or congonantal clase, e. g. the Dalla. The Galla group exhibits 
both tendencies. ‘The Galla itself is highly vocalic, consonantal 
endings being rare. In the Shiho and Danakil the proportion of 
consonants is small, while Saumali is decidedly consonantal. ‘The 
Nubian languages are consonantal, but the Nouba of the Nile 
‘appears to be vocalic, the words that end in consonants in Kensy 
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taking final vowels in it, ‘The Hottentot languages are consonan- 
tal, but the vocalic tendency is strong, and most of the consonantal 
endings are nasals and labials. Monosyllables are so abundant 
in some languages, (e. g. Yoruba) as to affect their genetal strac- 
tural character, While the northern languages and the cognate 
Semitic have an aversion to compounds, save of roots with parti= 
cles, the Zimbian, some of the Middle tongues and Malagasy, are 
highly agglomerative, Compound or descriptive words are hence 
rare in the one class, and extremely abundant in the other, From 
the same cause the power of copounding the formatives to ex- 
press complex relations is very limited in the Assyro-Berber 
tongues, while in the Galla, Tumali, Zimbian &o, itis consider- 
able, and in the Malagasy great. The reflection of vowels and 
‘consonants to indicate connection is found in all classes of the 
African languages, save the Berbet-Semitic. In different lan« 
guages, the article, the numeral, the qualitive, and the pronoun, 
have their proper initial displaced by that of the substantive with 
‘which they are connested. In some languages the pronoun and 
even the agentive noun is thus eupbonically echoed by the verb. 
‘Number is expressed by particles in Zimbian, Yebu, Yoru- 
ba, &o, by particles and internal change or flexion in several 
members of the Berber-Semitie alliance, in Galla, Tumali, Hausa, 
Fulah and Susu, but not in Malagasy, Yebu, Yoruba &c. Sex is 
indicated by single letters or perticles in Berber-Semitic, Hausa, 
Hottentot &e, but not in Malagasy, Yebu, Yoruba 

others. It is indicated in the qualitives in Berber-Semi 
‘Hausa &e, and in the pronoun in Hottentot, Berber-Semitic, Egyp- 
tian, Coptic, Nubian and Galla. In Berber-Semitic, Galland Hot 
tentot all substantives have gender. Plurals and collective nouns are 
feminine in Berber-Semitic and Galla, ‘Time is indicated flexion- 
ally or by single postfixed or prefixed elements (sometimes prono- 
minal or pronominally incorporated) in Melagasy, Zimbian (save, 
apparently, Sechuana and Angola), Hottentot (present), Yebu, 
‘Akra, Fulab, Hausa, Galla, Tumali, and Berber-Semitio;* and 
by words or full particles in Sechuana, Angola, Susu, Vei, Yorube, 
Egyptian, and Coptic, 


‘Example, In Zala the agente. pronoun changes its vowel oa nthe Past 
ant toa ifthe Future," m hlogey the aserave pred is ain tis Preset, na 
SPhe'Paitand hain the Puce. 
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While all the languages have flexional tendencies, there is a cone 
siderable difforencein the extent to which they are carried. Changes 
in words produced by junction with other words are common to 
all the languages. So are formative and tense particles or flexione, 
and postfixed or prefixed forms of the pronouns. Pure flexion by 
internal change is seen in several ofthe formatives, inthe irregular or 
‘byoken” plurals of Arabic, Berber, Galla, and some other Mid Afri- 
‘ean tongues, in the time floxion of the Akra and Yebu pronouns, 
‘and in soveral of the Semitic formative modifications of the verb, 
Flexion by added particles is seen in the formatives of all the 
languages, including many of the Semitic. The Egyptian has 
flesions of this kind in the masc. and fera. of pronouns, the fen. 
of substantives, the dual and plural, and, normally, in the post- 
fixed contracted forms of the pronouns; the Berber-Semitic in the 
im, and f. of pronouns, substantives and qualitives, in the dual and 
plural, the construct form, the personal, sex and time forms of the 
‘verbs; Tumuli in its plural terminals, its reflection of the pronoun 
in the verb, of the substantive in the qualitive, and of the number 
of the substantive in the qualitive, pronoun and numeral; Galla 
in its sex forms of substantives, qualitives and pronouns, the jost- 
fixual directives, the personal, sex and time forms of the verb; 
Hausa in the m. and f. of substuntives, qualitives, definitives and 
pronouns; Zimbian in its euphonically modified prefixes and 
terminal vowels ; Hottentot in its definitive terminals for number 
1d gender, its personal and tense particles; Malagasy in its time 





























ins, 

The character of the sentence varies considerably in different 
Tanguages. It is in general direct, simple and even crude. Ina 
few of the languages there is little connection between the words, 
save that arising from apposition. But euphonic reflection of 
definitives and pronouns, agglutination and combination, are found 
to a small extent even in these, while in the greater number they 
‘exert a powerful influence on the structure, Pleonasm is much 
used, sometimes in a very crude and cambrous manner, as in 
Hottentot, but generally disguised in delicate euphonic pertuta- 
tions, reflections and clisions. Where the words in connection, 
such us the article, pronoun and substantive, the substantive and 
qualitive, the prououn and verb &c., are thus linked by euphonic 
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pleonasm, or when the number and gender of one word are re« 
flected by others, the sentence acquires much of the character 
which it has in the more flexional members of the Indo-European 
alliance, although the pronominal basis and the pleonasm are much 
more obtrusive, In collocation there are considerable variations, 
but, in general, it is direct, with the formatives and directives 
prefixed and preplaced. ‘This applies to the Northern and 
Southem languages and many of the Middle, but amongst the 
latter there are some which are postfixual and postpositional in 
their formatives and particles, and inverse in the general arrange. 
ment of the logical components ofthe sentence. This is chiefly 
the ease in the Nilotic or Galla-Tumali group, which, in this 
respect, may be sad to belong to the Asiatic posipostonal alliance, 
and not to the proper Semitico-Aftican, Several of the Negro 
Janguages to the west of this group are also postpositiona, 
and as the inverse collocation of the object and the verb 
hhas been observed in the Mandingo family, it is probable 
that it extends to most of the other postpositional languages of 
the same quarter. It is remarkable that in the Semitic fami- 
ly the Aramean has also the Burmah-Tibetan, Dravirian and 
Seythic inversion, while the Arabio reverses the position of the 
verb. In the Egyptian also the verb commonly precedes the 
agent. But with these exceptions the Egyptian and Berber- 
Semitic are direct in their collocation, As the Hebrew is purely 
African in this respect, itis probable that the inversive collocation 
of the Aramean was superinduced by its proximity to the Tura- 
nian linguistic formation, which appears to have been frequently 
@rawn southward into the Aramean province, by the great 
attraction which the civilisation and wealth of the Euphrates 
basin always had for the nomadic Soythie nations beyond it.* 
Throughout the Africo-Semitic formations thero is a strong 
fandamental congruity, not only in the nature of the generic modi- 
fications of being and action denoted by the formatives, but in the 
Kind of specific or concrete words which are produced by thens, 
In the African languages there are also some distinct coincidences 
in the glossarial forms of the particles, pointing to some common 








J7he archaic relation ofthe Semitico-Libyan to theSythi formation is remarke 
cd on ina mbsequent page, 
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mother-tongue in which they originated. Thus the sibilant sa, 
za, §c. is the causative servile not only in most of the South- 
‘African languages, but in several of the northern, as the Galla, 
Hause, Berber and Egyptian. As the same formative and defini- 





five roots vary in their applications in different languages of the 
cts of the 





same formation, and sometimes even in different 
same language, this particle must be considered as Semit 
is found in Amharic and Himyaritic under the Berber form, i 
and with a causative power. ‘The Arabic prefixual tis decidera~ 
tive and requisitive, and has therefore a causative or indueti 

clement. ‘The Arabic #?, which has a passive force, is foun 
the Berber it (Newman). The South-African reciprocal na, ana 
ko. corresponds with the Arabic ex and Berber im. ‘The objec- 
tive or relative form (denoting action for another or for an object) 
is in Kafir ola, in Mpongwe ina, and in Tamali ani, ini, ia, andi 
ke. The Suaheli i, ¢, is a contraction of the same root. With 
these forms may also be connected the Galla da, and Tumali 
dga, reflective and quasi-oflective, and the Hausa da, intensive 
‘or complicative. Their effect is to superadd something to the 
simple action, or complicate it. ‘The same abstract assertive 
particle or verb substantive is found in many Ianguges in the form 
ala, ale, are, ar ke, (Arabic, Egyptian, Berber), and, it may be 
added, in many foreign langaages, including Scythie (ol, on od, Be. 
‘and Malay (ada). Another assertive ba, be, fa, va, ma, die. is very 
‘common, and it also is Aso-Kuropean (e.g. our own be and the 
Soythio Bi). These and other assertives are much used with speci 
fic tense limitations as in Tibeto-Ultraindian Sc, There is 
1 frequent resemblance between the formatives and the definitives, 
and as many of the Asonesian formatives of aotion are clearly 
traceable to the definitives and directives used with substantives, 
and other formations present similar coincidences, it may be 
concluded that the same phenomenon is repeated in the African 
Innguages.© If this is the case it will probably be found that the 
great variety in the definitive prefixes possessed by several of the 
Tanguages is not accidental or arbitrary, but that they are con- 
‘nected with an archaic classification of substantives (including 


1 ee chap. i. Se Ist (rol. vil p 118) Note § (Tibetan ke.) 
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actions), analogous to what obtains in some other families of 
Tanguage, and of which the distinctions of an imate and inanimate, 
human and non-human, masculine and feminine, found in soveral 
Africo-Semitic tongues, afford examples. It may prove, for 
instance, that the causative s, aa, ca &e. is radically identical with 
the definitive of the eame form, and that the latter originally 
denoted substantives which had a causative power or were the 
result of causation.* 

It appears from this summary that the Africo-Semitic languages 
agree ideologically mach more than they differ, and that it is 
difficalt to select any particular cheracter as the besis of purely 
ideologic classification. We must therefore distinguish them by 
combinations of traits. This indeed is the only principle which 
fon be adopted in the classification of languages. To apply it 
properly we must have varied examples of a etual speech in each 
Janguage, because in speech we not only find the sum of all the 
Aistinct characters, but what is of greater moment, we sce to what 
extent each affects the language as a whole, Materials for a 
classification founded on the comparative character of speech are 
‘almost wanting in the African languages. We have hardly any 
genuine examples of native story or song, and translations by 
Europeans into African languages cannot be depended on as fully 
exhibiting the native idioms. Adelang has collected several 
examples, chiefly of the Pater Noster, but they are frequently: 
unaccompanied by literal and analytic translations. 

The principles on which Dr Prichard has allied the Coptic 
with the Kafirian languages, and these with each other, and dis- 
tingnished both from the principal idioms of Asia and Europe, are 
not free from objection, for most of the traits which he has assum- 
ed 8 distinctive, are common to the Coptic and Kongo-Kafirian 
‘with the Malagasy and most other Aftico-Semitio languages, and 
to the Afrioo-Semitic with other alliances of the Old and New 
Worlds. : 

‘The Semitico-Afrian languages rest upon a common archaic 
sb Sedat mn ce tie na er 
pessary coe,” With thle may by ala Snel he purine, augment tnd 

SPa"Gelogfeafoce and plore are connected. In Mean si alive, 
{ntnaive, sgeative, end instrumental. 
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basis, but & succession of fresh developments, induced, as there 
are strong gro unds for believing, by the influence of foreign 
formations, has affected different parts of the province very un- 
equally. To shew the general effect of this I shall ethnographi- 
cally notice the known languages under six clases, Ist, the 
‘Egyptian ; 2nd, the Hottentot ; Bnd, the Shemo-Hamitic or As- 
syro-Berber ; 4th, the Zimbian, Sonth-African or Suaheli-Kafi- 
rian; 5th, the Mid-Aftiean or Galla- Mandingo ; and 6th the 
sy, ‘The Ist and 2nd do not present any distinctive prin 
Bee ieee ment, They are simpler and cruder than the 
fothers, and, with some of tho Mil-African languages, exemplify 
the most archaic stage of the Aftico-Somi tic formation, in which 
the crude monosyllabic basis is litle concealed by harmonic and 
agglutinative phonology and a consequent tendency to rhythmic 
dissyllables and flexions. In the Srd group the agglutinative and 
‘liptic tendency has reosived a great impetus and has then been 
arrested, leaving the language in a conereted and highly flexional 
condition. ‘The 4th group contains an opposite principle of deve- 
opment, the phonology having become agglom erative, harmonic 
and vocalic in a very remarkable degree. The first distinguish- 
able basis forination of the Sth or Mid-Afrioan group is the Egypto- 
Semitic or Semitico-Hottentot in its earliest and erudest stage, the 
roots monosyllabic, the phonology segrogative. The gradual 
change from this primitive condition to the present will probably 
never be historically traced, but in the course of the developments, 
intermixtares and modifications which have made the Middle 
languages whet they now are, two principal diffusive formations 
have prevailed, the harmonic, agglomerative and very reflexive 
South-African, and another which is less agglomerative and har- 
monie, and more agglutinative and flexional. Of the latter the 
Tamali may be considered as the best type hitherto discovered. 
‘Malagesy is entirely Aftican in its characters, but presents a 
peculiar combination of them, evincing the great antiquity of its 
existence as a separate formation. Its main affinities are Egypto- 
Semitic and South-African, but it has special Nilotic traits also. 
‘The preceding grouping is ethnographical. ‘The ethnological 
classification which I adopt, and which will be justified in the 
sequel, may be inferred from the following terms, the explanation 
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of which it will be useful to anticipate. Semitico-African embrac- 
es all the Semitic and African languages and formations. ‘The 
African division comprises two main brenches,—Ist, the Zibyan, 
which agreed in its pronominal aystem and non-agglomerative 
phonology with Semitic or Shemo-Hamitic,—and, 2nd, the Zim- 
dian which, with a Semitico-African basis, has some peculiar 
Pronouns, but is mainly distinguished by its harmonic and agglo- 
merative phonology, and the pleonustio reflection of its definitives. 
‘These two formations have been variously intermixed. Libysn is 
represented in its crudest state by Egyptian. Most of the North 
African and Mid African languages are still mainly Libyan. 
Such are the Berber and Sudanian, the Galla and Nubian; and 
in the South the Hottentot and, in all but phonology, the Mala~ 
gasy. A Srd formation, less distinctly marked because some of 
its principal traits are Libyan and some Zimbien, prevailed in the 
upper Nile and may be termed the Nilotic, as it connects the 
Galla subformation on the one side with the upper Nubian on the 
other. Its distinctive characteristic is an inversive or Scythic 
structure. A. 4th formation, loss widely and deeply influential 
than the preceding, is the proper Semitic or Shemo-Hamitio, that 
is, Semitic not in its archaic Libyan or Egyptian-like stage, but in 
the agglutinative and flexional form which distinguishes it from 
all the proper African languages. ‘To illustrate the application 
of these terms, it may be said thet Egyptian and Hottentot are 
almost purely Libyan, but the former slightly Semiticised,—that 
Berber is Libyan more strongly Semiticised,—that Galla is Libyo- 
Nilotio deeply modified by Zimbian,—that upper Nubian is Nilotic 
very slightly modified by Zimbien,—ihat Hausa and Bornui are 
Libyan slightly modified by Nilotic and Zimbian,—that Mandingo 
is Libyo-Zimbian modified by Nilotic,—and that Malagasy is 
Libyan much modified by Zimbian,—the Known South-African 
Janguages, with the exception of Hottentot, being the typical 
Zimbian. It should be added that the middle languages, part 
cularly the Nilotio, have been affected by Semitic, and that ite 
influence is even iraceable, in a slighter degree, in Zimbian and 
also in Malagasy. As the first three of the ethnographio classes 
Egyptian, Hottentot and Shemo-Hamitio—are all referable to 
one archaic formation, which may be termed the Semitico-Libyan, 
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and as the same formation appears to have been the basis one of 
Mid and North Africa and even to have preceded the Zimbian 
over all Africa, a brief notice of its characters may usefully 
preface the first three of the following sub-sections, 

It was harehly consonantal, slightly agglutinative, monosyllabic 
in its roots, but diesyllabio in its glomary owing to the annexation 
of definitives and other serviles to the roots. Its definitives 
distinguished masc. and fem., singular, dual and plural.” The 
definitives and directives were generally postfixed, and the pronouns 
‘were also postfixed possessively and assertively. But preplaced 
and prefixed definitives were also used. The roots were mostly 
active or assertive. ‘The formatives were generally prefixed and 
produced numerous glossarial modifications and applications of 
roots. In Hottentot they are postfixed to the root or placed between 
it and the pronominal postfix. ‘The structure was simple and 
rude, ‘The qualitive followed the substantive, and was probably 
not affected by its definitives in the earliest stage of the formation. 
In Hottentot it does not reflect any of them. In Egyptian it took 
‘that of number. In Semitic it takes the number, gender and case 
of the substantive. ‘The peculiarities of Semitio me mainly attri- 
butable to « greater tendency to agglutination and ellipsis. 

2, Borprianst 


Distinctive characters as compared with other Africo-Semitic 
Janguages:—Want of phonetic power and development. Hence 
1a comparatively crude character of speech and paucity of flexional 
traits 

General characters:—Iis phonetic range is somewhat limited, 
as it wants g5 d, 1, 195 2,38, 2 thus chowing a great deficiency 
jn sonants, H end m precede other consonants, as in other Afri- 
cean languages, in Ulyaindian &e. Bunsen notes the absence of 


* Inthe Semftn-Libyan trmaton the defen were tf th 2 
any Fre ambi Lr ora, pa, yoy alo yall 




















el 15 Se tai he ngage ba 1h neque eine 

phigh ioe tents abing hr ads ‘nd peal 
Nt a ee ran ard ela ons," bala om. end aral 

atta Bf” npn nen er), 

Tee nea ics Ueoraal Hato Cortana 

dak; One Mel of thereat Spy tion ‘erepraeets 


iididng Afens Beoiy ond te Cl Langan 
Alien Afean Eley ammeter 0 p98) Yate 
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4, g and d as peoulisrty shared only, as far as be knows, with 
the Etrusoan. But an absencs of sonants is by no means a rare 
Phenomenon in the languages of Asia and Asonesia. ‘The phone- 
tio and agglatinative power, although weak, pervades the lang- 
tage. Roots are compounded and their quantity is thereby 
affected. Pronouns and other particles are attached, in a con- 
tracted form, to each other and to substantive roots. In form the 
latter are generally biconsonantal.* 

Pronouns and definitives are the most important ideologic 
elements, as in other Affico-Semitic languages. ‘The absolute 
definitive (used demonsiratively) has masculine, feminine and 
plural roots,+ and is prefixed or preplaced, but itis not often used, 
while it is remarkable that all feminine nouns bave the feminine 
definitive pos(fized (in Coptic prefixed) in a contracted form, as 
in Hottentot and Assyro-Berber. There are also postfixed dual 
and plural particles. The pronouns are Semitico-Libyan [see 
sub-section 4]. The 1st personal pro noun has only a generic or 
common form, in this agreeing with Semitic and differing from 
Hottentot,s but, like both of these systems, Egyptian has mazoue 
line and feminine forms or flexions of the 2nd persoo. ‘The pro- 
nouns are postfixed possessively to substantives.| 

Roots are crade, that is they may be taken as substantives, 
‘qualitives or assertives, Tie verbal or aseertive form is imparted, 


4 te ws St vl thn i eat 
enn is ar epg a 
SS eoeaionn Geet aes S 
EY we gua: Oe aes ny an caer 
ee oan eer 
ering, Somer 
SE aa Gee ite ag memes ara 
Someduuehat the end. Hor wus : nk ank (15 ty her (@ hore). The pee 
iat ih Sate ah Maaaee tear te 
‘the other added letters are ulso definitives as in 1! ke, B ls proverved us a 
thats At ig eee het ae erate 
Sai SS Bes ae errors see lee 
Saracen 
Nene dnc “RS ms Nah ga 
posit, “she,” “her.” PL. va, m (postt{ ‘Phese feminine tnd plural 
Sabie ieebtied teat bes etapa 
tee Mid ‘titican oroatons;Tumal, Gall Falun, Vebur Yorabac Tar fesse 
'¢ Dual fi (a plaral particle in other languages and connected with the fem. 
spat re oh, pes wer ia ee 
"We esa indian ie peer athe La pronoun like Hottetat 
[eats treme ide tayo emai 
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partly by postfixing the pronouns in s contracted or radical form 
to roots (i: possessively), and partly by uniting them to auxiliary 
particles used assertively (equivalent to verbs absolute) 

‘The same form served as an agentive and objective postfix, a 
striking imperfection compared with the analogous forms of Assy- 
ro-Berber and even with the Hottentot Ex. tag/ nek, “givesshe- 
thee” i.e. “he gives thee”; amen ten, sien het ten (¢-y causative 
prefix) “prepare yourselves, prepare heart (of) you”; Suten 
neteru sskhaf, “King (of) Gods enthrone-him,” where f, the third 
pronoun must be taken objectively, Bunsen’s free translation being, 
the king of the Gods (who) him on the throne placed.” 

"The collocation is generally direct and prepositional, the agent 
preceding the verb, the verb tho object, and the substantive its 
nurneral, qualitive, and possessive,—the last, when a pronoun, being 
postfixed in a contracted form. As in most other prepositional 
languages, the relative position of the possessive and the subject, 
fof possession may be reversed, by rendering the former independ- 
ent of ths collocation theough a possessive particle, For substen- 
tives this particle was the widely spread an, ea.t — Prouonns are 
variously compounded with demoustratives to make them posses- 
sive in their prepluced or separate forms (e.g. “thy” pai-k muse, 
contracted to pik pal-t, pit ce fem.) 

‘None of the directives are fexionally incorpotated with substan- 
tial roots, ‘They are all prepositions, and some have a very generic 
relational power, as is the case with some of the directives in most 
other formations. The Poss. an, en is also ad-trausitive, dative, 

+The ame dives av ad nestv'y in Bey, staan Tao: Euro~ 


rea Eg agi ter a sa flere 
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Hien thie neti ot, anak es "(Sr extn o Bey 
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GREE BEE. tne flee tic terse fae Toledo by te ee? 
oun thd use hy the particle r (edetraaitive), the root being place: lak. 
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instrumental, fuctive and assertive-completive or past. Am, em, 
hem is locative and instrumental, (Burman, ma locative, and 
assertivepresent). fr (Coptic ¢, Henvew 1) is dajive, ad-transi 
tive, locative, possessive, assertive ani assertive-fitare, *  Em- 
ert denotes “from--up to” Api (“the head”) is “upon”. Hra 
(the face”), is “on,” “ahove,” “to,” “out of.” H nais associative, 
. g.hnak with-thee,” huaf with-him,” hna Set “with Set” e. 
‘The prepositions are compounded, e. g. ha-apirs “before-her” 
Ihra-api, “over,” “apon.” Similar particler, simple and com- 
pounded, are used advorbially. ‘The only one that cau be o 
dered as a pure formative appears to be the active and causutive 
prefix. s which has other definitive and personative uses (she, her, 
it, son, person.) 

Dravirian, Soythic, Caucasinn, Euskerian and Tndo-European 
carry us far from the crude types of 8. Bastera Asia. In Byyp- 
tian we seem to approach these types again, Tn ts general chiarue~ 
tor we find much that recalls Tibetan, although its form is Semi= 
tico-African, In the Indo-European family the distinction of sex 
is partly indicated by vocalic flexion, and even Tungusian has 
a trace of this, Egyptian adheres to separate primitive particles 
as in Tibetan. Its labial mase, def. f (Coptic d, p), corresponds 
with the Tibetan pa, ea, ba (“man,” mase. def., also neuter as in 
Egyptian.) None of the prepositions and adverbs have become 
fiexions or even agglutinated formatives, but retain the character 
‘of separate words, and some of them are even current in their 
primary substantival sense. In this Egyptian resembles not only 
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Tibetan but Chinese and other monosyllabic languages. The 
Burma-Tibetan formative and flexional traits are similar in charac- 
ter to the Egyptian, and differ little from them in extent. Tn 
directives and formatives Burms-Tibetan is richer and more flex- 
fonal then Egyptian. ‘The great advance of the latter is in its 
pronominal system. ‘The seperate masc. and fem. terms end the 
contracted postfixed forms belong to a stage of linguistic develop- 
‘ment which none of the purer 8. E. Asian language have reached. 
The absence of this power of incorporating pronominal and sub- 
xantial terms so as to form verbs is the great ideologic defect of 
the monosyllabic formation, and it was probably shared by the 
Innguages of Africa before the more advanced systems of S. W. 
Asia spread into it, The generally prepositional character not 
only of Egyptian but of most of the other Semitico-African lang- 
uuages accords with the conclusion, drawn from facts we have 
gathered in other provinces, that the Chino-Ultraindian type pro- 
vailed widely over the world prior to the Seythio. The Egyptian 
pronominal system, both in roots and quasi flexions, is Semitic, nor 
ean it even be assumed that it originated in that family, for the 
Beythioo-American languages show that similar systems provailed 
in the world at extremely remote periods and in languages hardly 
less crude than the Burma-Tibetan. 

‘The peculiarities of Egyptian when compared with Hottentat 
will be mentioned in the next sub-section. By its use of verbs 
absolate, or of definitives as such, in combination with the pronouns, 
it expressed the different tonses more diseriminatively and distinctly 
than the Semitic languages, and in this respectit had either advanced 
Beyond them or retained what they lost in their later egglutinative, 
lliptic and flexional stage, ‘The Semitio uso of the Srd pronoun 
or definitive as an asertive or verb absolute exhibits the germ of 
the Egyptian and African more developed verbal systems. In the 
expression of generic modifications of action in relation to force, 
ceanse, will and passion, tho Egyptian appears to Lo lees olaborated 
‘than the other Aftico-Semitic languages. It has, as we have seen, 
‘an active and causative prefix, «, and probably others alzo, for 
Coptio has several preformatives similar to those of other African 
languages, although loss closely combinable with the root then in 
‘most. Of the internal flesions of other Atfrico-Semitic languages 
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there are few traces, and this appears to be a necessary result of 
the lower development of phonetic fluency and activity. Itis one 
‘proof that, notwithstanding some apparent advance in the African 
Tine beyond the basis of the Semitic, Egyptian is more crude and 
nearer to the monosyllabic formations. Another ofits comparative 
defects of a similar kind is that it has no attached directives. ‘The 
possessive, as we have seen, is a separate particle. It has no 
‘objective particle either separate or attached. ‘The Semitic form- 
ation has possessive, agentive and objective finals (in Arabio i, 
4, and -a), although these have become obscured in most of its 
languages. In Ethiopic the objective, o, has also become posses 
sive. ‘The same particle is preserved in the Holtentot objective 
affix of the masculine plural particle, ‘The prepositional tendency 
of Egyptian must be one cause of the absence of all trace of case 
flexion. It may be remarked that the pronouns, when postfixed 
to prepositions, as in Shemo-Hamitio® form quasi flexional com- 
pounds (e. g. hna-t, with-thees hna:f; “with-him”; hera “with- 
herek “with-thee”), There is much less connection by 
formatives in an Egyptian, than ina South and Mid-African, or 
‘even in an Assyro-Berber, sentenoe, 

‘The peculiarly crude character of Egyptian when compared 
with all the surrounding languages—Assyro-Berber and Upper 
‘Nilotic,—must be attributed to some conserving ethnic cause that 
came into operation at a very remote period. ‘The numeral system 
—and probably some traits of the pronominal also—are of direct 
Shemo-Hamitiot or proto-Semitic origin, and this fact indicates 
‘the ultimate source of the Egyptian civilisation. This civilisation 
‘would be adequate to preserve the language in the form it assumed 
when the dominant Semitic race became incorporated with the 
native one. But the very crude condition in which the language 
previously existed appears to indicate that the geographical cha- 
acter of the Lower Nile basin—the marshes within, and the sands 
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without-—had long insured a large degree of isolation to its tribes. 


8. Horrenror. + 


jotive characters.—Considerable advancement beyond 
Egyptian in phonetio power and in harmonic and vocalic tendency, 
but a great inferiority in this respect to the adjacent Zimbian and 
also to the Mid-African languages. Greater vocalicism than the 
Assyro-Berber branch, but with a less agglutinative and flexional 
tendency. The possession of remarkable Tinguo-palatal sounds 
or clicks, 

General characters.—Besides the clicks Hottentot has strong 
gutturals and nasals. It wants the aspirate labial f,v, but has 
the sonants 6 and g which are wanting in Egyptian. ‘The sibilants 
are s, ts and tsk. Unlike Zimbian, but like other Semitico-Lib- 
yan languages, it affects compound and double vowels. Tt displays 
great crudeness of structure, and a tendency to pleonasm. It has 
some special ofities to the Semitic group and ail more to Egyp- 
tian, from which it may be inferred—the relative position of these 
Ianguages being considered—that Egyptian and Hottentot adhere 
‘more closely to the oldest African formation than the other classes. 
In most of its charscters Hlottento isso little removed from Egyp- 
tian that, in the following comparative remarks on the two lang- 
‘uages, all its more salient peculis will be found to be incident 
ally noted. 

‘The affinities of Hottentot to Egy, consist in common pos- 
‘sessic and common deficiencies. While both have fundamental 
affinities with Semitic, both want the most important and distine- 
tive traits of that formation. Both also want the striking peculia- 
rities of the harmonic South and Mid African languages. They 
agree ia this comparative baldness, and in several well marked 
characters. All Hottentot substantives have the definitive post- 
agi ge eg are 
Sea Ecce eves tra 
cee ian tame tier nee 
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fixed, and it varies with the sex and number as in Egyptian, most 
of the variations agreeing glossarially with the Egyptian. In 
Egyptian feminine nouns end in t, which is 0 bviously a contracted 
postfixual form of the separate preplaced feminine definitive ta. It 
is sometimes varied to s, ‘Thosame def. occurs in Semitic, Berber, 
Enmghedesie, Hausa, Galla, Bishari &c. In Hottentot s is the 
singular and te the plural form of the fem. postf. In the fem. form 
of tho Ist personal pronoun ais singular and da plural.* The com- 
‘mon singular masculine postfix is 2, p, m, mp, although others also 
secur. All consonantal terminals save ¢, t, are masculine sing! 
(kuch “man,” kues, “woman”; fkop “boy,” fkos, “girl”). In 
the plural the maso. postf. is Aw In Egyptian the definitive 
P4 pe pi, (Coptic b), is used with masculine nouns, and it ocours 
in the form fas a postfix to the 3rd personal pronoun. ‘The 
full Egyptian forms of both the mase. and fem. defiuitives are 
preserved in the Hausa prefixes to qualitives, fa maso. ta fem. 
‘The Berber def. w, Hebrew o, », is evidently the m, f, fa, pa, ba 
&e of the Hottentot-Egyptian system. In Egyptian the substan- 
tive root generally appears bare or crude, save in words that are 
actually feminine. But in Hottentot the monosyllabic root is always 
slothed with a masculine or feminine postfix, in this respect resomb- 
ling the more advanced synthetic formations of the A{iico-Semitic 
alliance, Berber, Galla, Semitic &o, and Iranian, in which sex defi- 
nitives are incorporated with the substantival roots. In some of the 
Semitic languages and in Galla collective substantives are feminine. 
No law of this kind has been discovered in Hotten tot nor does any 
fixed rule of gender appear to exist, the same word being treated as 
‘masculine in one dialect and feminine in another. “Eye,” mup Hot, 
mump Kor. mus Namaqua; *Tooth,” ’kup Hot, kus Nam. 
“Fire,” ip Hot, eys Nam. The common plural def. is na 
in Hotlentot as in Egyptian and Semitico-Libyan generally. In 
Hottentot it is postfixed to the noun as the regular piaral par- 
wh Rash aap he oes com ttt 
many Semite and Mid-Allicen words.” Some languages and dates "albay 
here others take & 6) 7,1 So jut ar one Hott’ daiostins waters 
‘pif e‘Gllots,pertinsly toe of the Dashien a pltelo lik 

refed to most words ds many ofthese are found wiigut fn ator dike 
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ticle, according to the habit of the Semitic and of numerous Afii- 
can languages, In Hottentot it doos not indicate gender. In 
Egyptian it is a prepositional definitive with neuns, the plural 
postfix being a different and widely prevalent Semitico-A frican 
particle, u. But nis preserved as the plural postfix in the Egyp- 
tian pronouns, es in Semitic, and the u of Egyptian &c is 
probably found in A, the masc. plur. in Hottentot. In Egyptian 
the bare root of the pronoun is used as a possessive postfix. In 
Hottentot the root is used for the same purpose, but preplaced. 
From this it would appear that the pronouns, at least when used 
with other words, are radically possessive, the agentive form 
being conferred by the definitives, which are prefixed to them in 
Egyptian (¢. g. 1 enmck=—<en-n-ek, 2 en-tek, 8 en-tu:f mase,, en-ta-s 
fem.), and postfixed in Hottentot (1 ti-re mase., ti-ta fem, si poss, 
2 casts m, sa-as f, 9 quei-md m, quei-s f. The re in tire, 
“1,” may be & second pronominal root but it is more probably 
the common Semitico-Libyan liquid definitive (r 1) which is 
a maso. postfix of some nouns in Hottentot. Both languages 
have a dual as in Semitic, In Egyptian this was indicated by 
the postf. (Hebrew , both identical with the fem. def.) In 
‘Hottentot the particle is ha mase. and ra or kara fom.  Hottentot 
hhas a refinement not possessed by Coptic, although it may pos- 
sibly be discovered in Egyptian. This consists in absolute-end 
relative forms of the plural of the Ist pronoun. §i-da relative 
sa-da abeolute.* Hottentot seems to have a plural objective 
Parlicle or flexion, the muse. pl. post, Au sometimes taking the 
die mao‘ Keran popr eae roe ne 2", 38 
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augmented form Ava when it is objective. Final a is alsoa 
Semitic objective particle. No analogous trait exists in Egyptian, 
‘The Hottentot qualitive is not affected by the case, gender or 
number of its substantive, The Egyptian may take the dual 
and plural postfixes. In both languages the pronouns are 
postfixed in their radical forms to the word which is rendered 
assertive, but in all the Hottentot tenses, as in those of most 
of the other African languages and as in the past and future 
of Egyptian, the pronoun is combined with an assertive or time 
particle, whilo in the Egyptian present, and optionally in the 
future, as in all the tenses of the Semitic group, the pronoun 
alone is used. Eg. iri-a, “I make,” iti-ek thou makest,” iri- 
& “he makes” Hot. fnau-rna “I strike,” faau-tena thou 
strikest,” foan-ena” “he strikes”; kue, “man,” kue-r-i “mane 
Fam,” kuo-tei “thou art a man,” kue-D-i he is aman.” In 
the Hott, the pronominal postfixes are the same that oocur as 
Postfixes in the separate forms of the pronouns, the vowel é being 
added when the root is a substantive, ka when it is a qualitive ot 
adverb, and na when itis paricipial or active (the passive taking 
a like qualitives, e.g. fnauna, “striking,” foauha, « strack ™ 
F, % are usod to represent dental clicks). The assertive ha 
(Comp. Tibetan ha assertive, aa agentive, instrumental) is pro- 
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ably identical with the wide spread postfix a, which is par- 
ticipial in Enskarian and generically assertive or verbal in 
Zimbian (Mpongwe, Suaheli, Kafir, &o.) In Coptic it perhaps 
‘oceurs in the active prefix @ which may be a contraction ofthe 
primary full form of the Egy ptian (sa). Tts original office was 
probably merely definitive, and if so it is preserved in one of 
the Semitico-African defini tives. Na is probably identical with 
one of the Egyptian verbs absolute, un, unu which is often so 
placed as to be considered simply as a participle (Bunsen, 293), 
Tn Egyptian the past tense is indicated by en placed between 
the root and the pron. postf. In the future the tenses are marked 
by particles or auxiliaries, to which the pronoun is postfixed. 
In the past the auxiliary is postfixed to the verb, but in the future 
it precedes it. ‘The Hottentot suffixes its auxiliaries to the pro- 
noun. The passive adds ¢ to the root. It perhaps corresponds 
with the Egyptian é of the past-participle. ‘The pronoun may 
be postfixed objectively to the verb in Hottentot, the agentive 
being postfixed to the tense particle or auxiliary e. g. tirona fnau-zi 
“T-do strike-you.” The agentive with its ausiliary may also 
be postplaced and agglutinated, foauzina. Although such 
forms are common in the Africo-Semitic languages and occur 
in the adjacent Berber, the Egyptian does not appear to have 
attained this degree of incorporation, but the pronominal postf. 
may apparently be taken agentively or objectively as the sense 
requires. Like all the Aftico-Semitic languages Hottentot has 
reflective, (sin), reciprocal, (iu), permissive (host), and potential 
particles, which are postfixed to the root. 

In their general character, and the kind and degree of their 
development, the two languages so strikingly agree, that—the 
relative positions and histories of the Egyptians and Hottentots 
being considered —we are justified in believing that we find in them 
the type of the oldest African formation extant. Many identical 
traits, including the sex flexions, connect this type with the Semi- 
tic, and it is remarkable that they are not found in the great 
harmonic family of South Africa, by the pressure of which Hot- 
tentot appears to have been driven to the extremity of the continent. 
The postfixual position and agglutinated form of the definitives 
and persons in Hottentot is an important trait. In Egyptian the 
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definitives are preplaced, in this manifesting the prepositional 
tendency which is more decided in the Coptic. But in Egyptian 
there are remnants of postfixual agglutinated forms in the postfix 
of feminine nouns (prefixual in Coptic) and of the dual and plural, 
and especially in the pronouns, which in so many languages pre- 
serve vestiges of archaic structure. ‘The pronouns have a generic 
prefixed definitive en, but all the other clements are postfixed. 
The pronouns are algo postfixed agentively and objectively, in 
their curt forms, to the verb, although in Coptic they are preplaced 
agentively. In Egyptian, as in Coptic, the agentive or subject 
regularly precedes the predicate. Other prepositional languages 
exhibit a similar tendency to postplace the pronouns in a contracted 
form to a word used actively, and I think there can be no doubt 
the true explanation is that the action or being was originally 
referred possessively to the pronoun. It is difficult to conceive 
hhow it could have been otherwise in the crader stage of language. 
Egyptian and Coptic have formed composite preplaced possessive 
pronouns, but Egyptian uses the root postfixually (boa “soul-my,” 
sik, “son-thy,” sif “son-his”) and traces of it exist in Coptic. In 
the Semitic, as in Hottentot, the archaic usage is fully 
preserved. ‘The variable position of the assertive or time par- 
ticles,—as of definitives—with relation to the root, is common 
to Hottentot and Egyptian with other languages of the Semitico- 
African and similar formations. A similar freedom is exhibited 
in the position of the pronoun with respect to other servile word: 
‘Thus in Egyptian the optative precedes the root, the pronominal 
postfix adhering to the latter, but in Coptic the pronoun (which 
is prepositional in that dialect) is postfixed to the servile. ‘The 
Hottentot subjunctive has a similar collocation. Copt, 1 maré 
rime, 2 marek rime & , Hot, 1 ari fnau, 2 aats fan &e. The 
relation of the Hottentot to the Egyptian and other Semitico- 
‘African Ianguages will bo more fully examined in the separate 
‘chapter on this alliance. ‘The ethnic inferences I have drawn 
from the two languages required this brief notice of their speoial 
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affinities, for they have not, so far as T am aware, been hitherto 
remarked nor the ethnic position of Hottentot indicated. 
‘Hottentot has been considerably influenced by the long con- 
tinued presence of Zimbian in its gradually contracting province, 
and, on the other hand, it has influenced some of the South Zim- 
Dian languages. 
4, Supmo-Haurric on Assyno-Bsnae 
Distinctive characters—Consonantal, non-harmonic, non-agglo- 
merative, but archaically agglutinative, and, in consequence elliptic, 
metamorphic and flexional. Roots generally triconsonantal, and 
subject to formative modifications not only by prefixes and post- 
fixes, but by mutation in the vowels, reduplication of the conso- 
nants, and inversion, (The tendencies in which these flexional 
traits have originated are common to all the African groups, and 
instances of similar or analogous traits are found not only in the 
Berber but in many of the other known African languages.) + 
Susan, Heiraa, Grammar” by anes earn 1840); 
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General characters —Tho distinctive primary character ofthe As, 
syro Berber formation consists in the agglutinative, curt and elliptic. 
phonology. Its glossarial rhythm is fundamentally dissyllabio 
and trochaie like the Seythic, (Hebrew, however, being iambic,) 
and it has a greater indisposition than Soythic to words that excoed, 


Aramaan in the narth and orth ett Tei called Syria, the frm in wc 
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or fall short of two feet. Hence it avoids componnds of substan- 
tial roots, (save in forming proper names,) a trait that, in its 
consequences, greatly distinguishes both the phonology and_glos 

sary from those of agglomerative formations, like the Indo-Euro- 
pean, Dravirian, Zimbian and Malagasy. To the same cause we 
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‘ust attribute its disposition to incorporate monosyllabio relational 
roots ot particles with substantial roots and to avoid long 
combinations of such formatives. ‘The plionotic changes that 
attend its agglutinations aro reduplication of consonantss 
augment and composition of vowels; and ellipsis, assini- 
lation, commutation, addition and transposition of vowels 
and consonants, with change or shifling of accent or quantity. 
‘The principal consonantal flexion is simple reduplication. ‘The 
principal vocalic flexions are of long into short vowels of the same 
‘lass and vice versa, e. g. my X ¢, 815 0) 8, i. Soa, 5 ¢, Tike, 
changes which ariso from © being radically &i, as is seon in the 
Semitic, Libyan and Zimbian, even more clearly than in the Indo- 
European, phonologies. In like manncr o is as clearly proved 
by historical changes to be only a shorter form of iu. Hence 0 
may become 4, a, or u, and %, a, or u may become o, but a does 
not become u.  Elision of vowels and changes in accent or quan 
tity are also common incidents of Assyro-Berber agglatination. 
‘The agglutinative flexions have acquired an ideologie or glossarial 
force in many cases,—as necessarily happens in the slow progres 
sive transformations of all agglutinative languages, and in propor- 
tion to the degree of their agglutinative and concretionary tenden- 
cies. ‘Thus they subserve the indication of person, sex, number, 
degree and mode or genus, in various instances, ‘The tricon 

nantal character which most roots now have, appears to be attri« 
butable to the archaic habit of annexing a consonantal definitive 
to monosyllabic roots, as in Hottentot and other Libyan languages. 
This habit, with the dissyllabic, elliptic and consonantal character 
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of the phonology, has induced a strong predilection for triconso- 
nantal roots or stems, to which the consequential flexion system 
Jas given predominance and stability. Like other formations 
Assyro-Berber confers its own rhythmical and flexional character 
con words derived from foreign sources. Thus letters are added 
ided to give the proper Semitio shape and capacity of flexion. 
me process must have largely modified the original forms 
of native roots and compounds of two monosyllabic roots. 

‘The most notable character of the elementary Semitic phonology. 
is its variety of guuural sounds, some being strong and peculiar. 

In other respects the Assyro-Berber languages retain the same 
substratum as the Egyptian and Hottentot. In some directions 
they are more crude, in others mach more advanced. ‘The asser- 
tive absolute or verb substantive, and consequently the tonses, are 
less developed, assertion and time being thrown on the pronoun, 
the position and form of which vary with the tense, (save in 
Babylonian), and cause some flexions in the root. But both in 
substantives and pronouns the object is more distinctly indicated 
than in Egyptian and Hottentot. Substantives have an objective 
terminal (although its significance is now lost in some of the 
Tanguages,) and the pronoun is attached to the verb in distinct 
agentive and objective forms. In Berber a third or dative form 
may enter the combination, as in Euskarian, and both agentive 
and objective may be prefixed or postfixed. The Assyro-Berber 
root is thus inflected toa remarkable extent, the modifying parti- 
cles, which, in the other Semitico-A¥ffican languages, are shared 
between it and auxiliary assertives or vorbs absolute—and, are in 
general, merely prefixed or suffixed,—being all thrown upon it, 
‘and most of them more or Jess incorporated. 

‘The pronominal roots are compounded with definitives,—simple 
or absolute, feminine, masculine, singular, dual, plural—and, from 
the great disorganization of the primary system, much flexion and 
irregularity have been produced. The Ist pronoun appears to 
have bad a primary root ni, na &e., and a secondary one k, h, t, 
which may have been originally @ masculine definitive postfix. 
The primary root of the 2od pronoun is the definitive ta, te &e 
with ils consouantal variations to th, sh, s, 2and &. The Srd 
‘Pronoun contained the same root as the Qnd,—t, sf. The ¢ ands 
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forms of the definitive have acquired a secondary sexual function 
(Feminine), and various other ideologic changes have taken place. 

‘The same roots, and analogous combinations, changes of form 
‘and secondary or acquired functions, are found in other pronominal 
systems. Pleonastic, agglutinative and flexional formations, like 
Indo-European and American, present exact parallels in combina 
tion, as well as in development of secondary powers. The Seythie, 
Georgian, Indo-European and Zimbian root of the Ist person in 
‘m, b is not Semitic. ‘The 2nd and Brd in ¢, d, , m, hy &o arey— 
the prevalent Indo-European form, t, d, agrecing with Semitic 
rather than Seythic, in which n is most prevalent. 

‘The n of the Ist person connects the Assyro-Libyan formation 
with Dravivian, (ne, en, an, na, nan &). ‘The Iron postfixed n, 
in, on is the same root, and it is probably connected with d, s of 
the other Cancasian languages. ‘The Enskarian pronominal sys- 
tem is closely connected with the archaic Semitic. In the let 
person n is used in the objective,—the guttural and dental root 
being also current as in Semitic. The Yeniseian and Korean (na 
nei) connects this system with the American formations, in which, 
n, d &o is very prevalent, and appears to have preceded the labial 
Seythie pronoun of Esquimanx &e. ‘The oldest system in which 
nm is the Ist person is the Chinese (also Tibetan &c), to which 
‘Dravirian adheres in the 2nd person also. 

Of the second Semitic clement of the Ist person, A, A, t, the 
guttural and aspirate form has the most numerous foreign affni- 
ties, through Galla and Malagasy, with the Asonesian languages 
It is also Euskarian and Indo-European.* In the latter system 
also its pronominal function appears to be secondary, and its 
primary one merely definitive. Ifo, itis not probable that there 
is any historical connection between the Semitic and the Indo- 
‘European forms, save through the common archaic definitive from 
which they have arise. ‘The Semitic ¢ of the 1st person is merely 
a variation of &, and cannot therefore connect the s) stem with 
those which haved. ‘The latter are only connected with Semitic 
through the root. The Euskarian agentive ¢ appears to be 
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Semitic (Hebrew, -ti, agontive affix), the objective being 1, as in 
Semitic. 

‘The 2ad pronoun in t,f, 6,2) is Indo-European, Scythico-Ame- 
rican (Mongol, Fin, Yukshiri, Kamschatkan, Korean, Algonkin, 
Sioux, Mexican, &c), Caucasian (di, si, 6 i, ef, at) &e. 

K occurs with its Semitio maso, function in Euskarian. ‘The 
sibilant <u, 2 (Galle, Hottentot) is honorific. ‘The fem. is pro- 
ably related to the Semitic plural f. forms in n, but it may be 
Caucasian (ni com.) 

In one of the Dravirian languages, Gond, k occurs as a 
postfix both in the Ist and 2ad persons nak, nik, (comp. Bab. 
anak, Eg. annck Ist p.), and it is still partially preserved as 
a postf. to nouns, generally plural, as in Scythio, Dravirian 
and Hottentot. ‘The Ist person plural abs. of Kol, abu, (in which 
b appears to represent the 2nd person) is identical with the Mah- 
rah pl. of the Ist person, abu. 

K does not occur as a postfix in the Indo-European pronominal 
system (unless under the form tin the Albanian ta-t “thow”), but itis 
found in some ofthe archaie Seythico-American languages. In the 
N. E. Asian languages it is a common definitive postfix of nouns 
also, and to some ancient formation of 8. W. Asia, of which these 
are derivatives, we may with probability trace its presence in the 
Semitico-Berber pronouns. Compare with them the Ist person 
in Ostiak, ma-ty-ot; Yukahini, ma-t-ak 8., mite P. (the yowel 
flexion being Semitic also); Kamsch. 8. go-ma, gumu &e; Japan 
wa-ga; Eskimaux wa-nga; Aino tu-gai; Korian ko-gu; and the 
2ud pronoun of Yukahiri ta-t (Albanian ta-t); Kamsch. gy-tohe, 
Jyse. In Mexican the Ist and 2nd pronouns are both Semitic 
(Ist ne, 2nd te), and Otomi preserves the guttural def. in both. 

‘The Semitic system—like the Draviro-Australian—is connected 
‘with the first great diffusive harmonic formation of Asia, the true 
pronominal roots of Draviro-Anstralian being still Chinese, while 
the 2nd pronoun in Semitic, as in Indo-European, has the Seythi- 
co-American dental form,—Soythic preserving the nasal also, as 
in Chinese, Draviro-Ausiralian and some American languages. 

‘The Assyro-Berber Srd pronouns, with the definitives, cemons- 
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tratives and verbs absolute, in ¢, 4, 1, a, n are almost universal. 
(Gee Supplement A. Pronouns). 

‘The formatives arc annexed particles. In Aramean they are 
chiefly comfined to this. In Hebrew, Arabic and Berber, vocalic 
‘mutation and consonantal reduplication in the root itself are also 
used either alone or in combination with formatives. The various 
forms are entirely African in their ideologic character. (See 
Supplement B. Forwatives). 

The verbal compound is more agglutinated than the Indo-Ger- 
manic, and rather resembles some of the Caucasian, Euskarian 
and American combinations. In degree of agglutination and 
extent of composition it is intermediate between the Caucasian 
common verb and the Euskarian verb absolute, while it has more 
phonetic flexion than either. ‘The flexion is similar to what occurs 
in these and in African formations. But in all others itis only 
partially used. In their present forms it is a power of secondary 
importance. In Semitic it takes rank as the leading and almost 
‘universal ideologic process. Alll the formations that had the same 
agglutinative and elliptic phonetic structare, have combined with 
it an agglomerative and expansive one, and the latter hes, in most, 
predominated over the former. This is conspicuously the case in 
Indo-European, Zimbian, Malagasy and Euskarian. In Caucasian 
‘and some African and American languages it is less marked. 
‘Tho majority of the American languages exhibit both powers 
acting co-ordinately. But the flexional tendency is much inferior 
to that of Semitic. In the Soythic formation the agglutino-clliptic 
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tendeney hns been displaced at a more archaic stage by the agglo- 
merative and harmonic. 

The formation at one timo had postfixed direotives. Arabio 
preserved an agentive or nominative -u,an objective-a (Hottentot), 
and a possessive -i (Soythic); but in tho modern language the 
objective alone is occasionally used. In Ethiopie the seme particle 
hhas a greater persistency, ‘The Hebrew preserves these terminals, 
but they have mostly lost their significance. The original fall 
form of the poss. is preserved ia tho Berber poss. forms of the 
pronouns as a prefix, in (Soythic ni). In the contracted form n 
it is pref: in Egyptian, Haussa, Bornui and in the Ist pronoun of 
Malagasy. Egyptian and Malagasy have an and Egyptian on. 

In Tien of the ancient postfixes, the formation, like the Indo- 
Enropoan, now uses prepositions. ‘The possessive is denoted by 
'& phonetic connection of the two words. ‘The object of possession 
which precedes tho possessive—is subordinated by its accent 
‘advancing to the possessive, and by the root itself commonly 
suffering contraction through vocalio or consonantal change. The 
tro words are thus compounded. 

‘The seperate pronouns have no cases. ‘The annexed forms are 
merely fragments of the roots, varying with the case. The verb 
postfix (objective) and the noun postfix (possessive) are generally 

imilar, but sometimes different, in form. ‘The dative and ablative 
Prepositions are prefixed to the pronominal suffixes to form separate 
Pronouns in these cases. ‘Tho feminine, dual * and plural postfixe: 
‘cause flerional changes in the root. 

‘There are only two genders, masculine and feminine, These are 
partly distinguished by changes in the vowels of postfixed defini- 
fives themselves. ‘The vocalic flexion appears to.be the more 
archaic of the two modes, the feminine, as in Indo-European, 
taking a longer, broader or more liquid sound than the mase. 
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‘Thus ¢ is frequently fora. where a, o, is mase, Where i ooeurs in 
the mas. it ometimes becomes iin the fem. In like manner & 
becomes &. At, ath, t, th, is a definitive postfix corresponding 
swith the Arabic fom. demonstrative ta. It appears to have been 
originally a common def, its sexual function being a secondary or 
acquired one. Nouns in themselves neuter more often retain this 
postfix than become masc, in form. In the proper Semitic lan- 
guages the maso. is indicated by the absence of the postf, But 
the pronominal system retains k as a masc. definitive in some 
instances (as in Enskerian), and, reversing the noun system, 
frequently marks the fem. by the absence of the def. In some 
‘cases i and ¢ are clearly used as mase. and fem. definitives, ‘Thus 
in Galla the Ist demonstrative is ka-ni mase., tu-ni fem. Danakil 
has useuk, “he” ; iasa, “she”; ussum, “they.” In Hottentot 
eis maso. ple 

‘The plural postfix is na, n &e. (Semitic, Egyptian, Berber, Tumali, 
Hausa, Danakil, Hottentot). In Gallait becomes d (ada) which is 
a Hottentot form also (Ist and 2nd pron.) In the Galla pronoun 
‘aystom—as in Egyptian and Hottentot—n is common, or without 
gender, as ta of the singular originally was. In the Semitic nouns 
it ia appropriated to the masc., the fem. plural being a voealic flexion 
of the singular. In the pronominal system m is mase, and n fem. 
‘The noun forms of the plural postfix are un, in Ax., an Eth., in 
the 
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Aram., im Heb. As in Indo-Buropean, the plural, like the fer., 
sometimes indicated by bronder vowels (4, u &c)- This is well 
illustrated by the Galla ana, “I”; un, “we”; and the Hausa 
ka, “thou”; ku, “you”; sa, “he”; su, “they.” ‘The fem. ¢ is 
also plural in some African Ianguages.* ‘The Semitic and African 
pl eis probably formed from it, either direotly or through ai. I 
pl in Zimbian and some Mid Aftican tongues. ‘The labial 
appears to have been an archaic mage. definitive of the system, as 
it is found in Egyptian and Hottentot. In Gara and Mahrah 
it occurs asa plural def. in the pronown, and it has a plural funo- 
tion in many African languages,—-Berber, Yebu, Zimbian &e.+ 

‘There are very few primitive noans, but an abundance of deri- 
vative ones,—the regular participles ‘and infinitives and other 
participial forms of verbs being used as nouns, and denominatives 
being also formed by locative and other formatives, 

‘The collocation is generally direct and the action formatives are 
prefixed. The sentence derives its consistency from the characte 
of the verb, the reflexion of the gender and number of the subject 
in the attributives both qualitive and assertive, and of the person 
in tho latter. In other respects the roots and the structure are 
simple and even crude, as in the African languages. ‘The great 
‘ass of the roots are active and there are very few qualitives. 

The Semitic formation has passed through several gradations. 
In ts most archaic condition—subsequent to the purely monosylla- 
‘bio—it appears to have been similar to the Egypto-Hottentot, which 
is probably the oldest of the existing Affican formations. In th 
stage it had a leaning to Scythio of the crudest type,in its dissylla- 
bie form, inthe postfixual position of its azmexed pronouns and ofits 
directives, in the union of definitives with substantial roots prefixu- 
ally or postfixually, chiefly the latter, and sometimes both. ‘The 
plaral vowels were Scythic, and the sexual ones appear to have been 
also found in an early stage of Seythic. The possessive was Scythic, 
and the pronouns had some affinities. ‘The archaic African forma- 
tions appear to have been an extension of an archaic S. W. Asian 
guint re shoes rain oat at 
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singular," Simiar” fleionalplarals ‘are fovnd in Hansen and Fulah and to less 
‘extent in Susn, Taro, Gulag Berber and Coptic in. other afta Tans 


‘Guage the defiafive of te sieglar fs phonetically infected in the pla 
Beater ear” amugh Sy ishghan Fly Chand cis Se thse PL, 
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‘ove that was afterwards changed into Semitic. ‘The latter presents 
a very marked development in which E gypto-Hottentot has not 
shared. It appears to be the crude and archaic Somitico-Hotten- 
tot of 8. W. Asia and Africa, modified by the influence of au 
elliptic and agglutinative Caucasian formation, which prefixed, 
for profixed a8 well as postfixed, its pronouns to varbs. Tn its 
tendency to ellipsis and flexion it agrees with the eruder Caucasian 
Phonologies more than with those formations in which agglomera- 
prevails (proto-Scythic, American, Eus karian, Georgian, 
Indo-European, Zimbian, Dravirian, Australian). ‘The connection 
Ddetween the S. W. Asian forma tions and the Aftican must have 
continued, 10 some extent, throughout the long interval that proba- 
bly elapsed between the epoch when crude proto-Semitic spread 
into Affiea; and that in which Semitic was metamorphosed into 
the agglutinative formation of which its historical condition is the 
decayed flexional result. In that period the proto-Scmitic 
Ianguages of S. W. Asia probably dep arted more or less from the 
crude Egyptian typo, and the higher development of most of the 
other African languages that retain a proto-$ emitic character, such 
as Galla and Hottentot, may be partially duc to the influence of 
later phases of proto-Semitic, although they owe much to the 
direct action of the Zimbian formation. In a comparatively 
modern era Somitic resumed its s way in Mid-Afiica. ‘These cthnie 
questions will be more fully adverted to in the conclusion of this 
section. 

‘The Mid-African languages aro, to a consi doruble extent, Somi- 
tico-Libyan, but as they also partake largely of a distinct develop- 
ment, which is found parest and most elt borated in the Souther 
family, I shall, for convenience of description, place the latter next, 
although the true gradation is thereby disturbed. 

Supplement to Sub-Sec. 4. 
‘A. Pronouns. 

‘The B3rd_pronoun is used separatcly as the verb absolute. ‘The 
personal elements of the verbs arc contracted and agglutinated 
varieties of the separate forms which must first be noticed. They 
have a definitive prefix a, ax (current as a separate def. in Mala- 
gasy &e) which has become an integral part of the pronouy, ant 
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even survives and represents the root iteelf in several instances, 
‘The pronoans are formed of a few definitives, compounded, agglu- 
‘inated, contracted and transformed so variously, that itis difficult 
to ascertain which roots were the primitive pronouns. 

‘The Ist person appears to havo had as its full composite form 
anoki Heb.; anok, anak, anag, Copt.; anck, anak, enok, nek, 
nuk Egypt; nekki, nek Berber. As both m and &, as well as 
‘vowels, are found as the Ist pronoun in Adsyro-Berber and 
other African languages, the correct analysis of these terms 
beset with obstacles. ‘There are clearly two elements at least, 
Ist, an, en, na, ne, no, nu ko and 2nd ki, h, g &o. But the pre- 
fixual a, an &e. is probably a Brd clement, purely definitive, 
‘Ana, an, 2, ¢ na, n&e maintains its ground in most of the con- 
‘tracted forms in all the languages, but as it is found in the 2nd 
person and in some languages in tho Srd also, it would appear 
to be primarily the common nasal definitive and demonstrative, 
which is attached to pronominal roots in some other formations 
also—Aftican, Seythic, Dravirian &o. A, ¢ has acquired 
8 true pronominal power from becoming conereted with the other 
elements of the Ist person, and is thus capable of representing the 
Ist person in the Assyro-Berberformation when theseother elements 
are lost, and of being transferred as such ty other formations, It 
must the more readily have taken a personal meaning since tha 
st pronoun is closely connected with the Ist definitive and locative 
(“this,” here”). “In most formations they are primarily iden= 
tical. When a definitive has become appropriated to the personal 
‘offic, it often happens that the mind reverts to the original defini 
tive and locative idea, and restores its glossarial expression by 
attaching second definitive to the porsonalised one. ‘This atisos 
from the desire to give greator material or local distinctness and 
force to the porsonal definitive. “I” —~itself primarily “this” — 
becomes “this-I,” or even “thishere-I.” In other cases the 
pronominal roots merely takea generic definitive—singular, plural, 
or both—like nouns. From the prevalence of a, an, na in the 
Semitico-African pronominal system, it may be inferred that in 
the mother formation, it was a common definitive for nouns. 
It is preserved as such with the simple vocalic form in many 
African languages both as a Sed pronoun and as a def. prof, and 
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‘with the nasal and liquid consonant in the Malagasy prefix ny, 
the Arabic separate definitive el, al, the Egyptian demonstrative 
Pl. na and as a pref, and post. in several Mid Airican languages. 

Its definitive office in the pronominal compounds is indicated. by 
such examples as the Egyptian Ist en-(n)-ek, 2nd ent-ek, masc. 
enta fem, 3rd im, en-tu-s f.; Tumali, Ist ng-i, 2nd rig-o, 
Brd my-v, poss. ri-ny, ro-ny, ru-niy; Berber, Ist ne-kki, Snd 
ne-ttas Babylonian Ist an-(n)-ak, 2nd nan-ta or an-ta Arab. Ist an 
(a), 2nd ancta; Hebrew, Ist din-(n)-i, an-ok-i, 2nd adttah; Am- 
hharic, Ist en-(n)-e, 2nd ant; Galla Ist an-(n)-a, 2nd acti, Tn 
Zimbian it is postfixed, e. g. Kosah Ist mi-na, 2nd wena. 

‘The true solution of the anomalous and irregular character of 
na, an_ in the Semitic pronominal system appears to be that it was 
a definitive archaically appropriated to the first pronoun, but also 
current asa puré definitive, As a definitive it was proplaced in 
the form an or a &e. to all the pronominal roots and ultimately be- 
came prefixually agglutinated with them. If its full form was 
an,en &e. the n morged in the n of the root in the frst pronoun, 
‘Thus the Bg. on-ck is probably a contraction of en-neck. But a, 
@, &e. may be the full def. and n in the 2nd and 3rd pronoun 
merely a euphonic augment. ‘The euphonic agreement of the Ist 
clement in all the three pronouns makes it more probable, how- 
ever, that en—is throughout definitive, and if so the pronominal 
of the Ist must be considered as elided or morgod in the n of the 
prefix. 

T have divided the words in accordance with the actual forms 
into which the agglutinative, rhythmical and cuphoric laws of 
each language have amalgamated and concreted the primary 
elements. The following table exhibits them in accordance with 
what appears to have been the archaic composition, but taking n 
as the root and a, ¢, as the def. 

Ist PERSONAL PRONOUN. 
Separate forms. 
ano-ki Heb. 
ani iy 
anu Danak, 
em 
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Babylon. 
An 
Amh. 
Eg. 
opt. 
Galla 
‘Hausa (inv.) 
3 nv. of ina.) 
Eg. 
ok yy 
ne-ki Berb. 
a—hn Malagasy (iz-ahu when preplaced) 
a—hy Malg. 
Proftwed and Postficed forms 
n—i Ar. Heb. 
an—i Bab. 
i Bab, Eg. Barb, 
sig Tomali 
nai Copt. 
noi » 
my 
na Hausa 
ng Voi 
a Bab., Ar., Eg. 
a Ar, Eg, Berb. 
ua Bab, prob. from tum, euph. for tua. 
y Ber. 
iwi 
SS 
y 


Heb., Bab. Gara, Ethiop. (eorist) 
Dank. 
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ti (for ki) Heb. (Pret.) 
ek Gar* 

ta Ar 

tu-wa Bab, 

ku Buh 





Ps 





agh Berb. 
agh-d (d euph.)” 
ko Galla 
ku, u Malagasy (poss.) 
ti Hott. (poss.) 
i » (m) 
» (£) 
Kye 4 (pl m.) 
iy (ph) 
» @bLe) 





‘The Hanssa ina, in, nia, appear to be nvertod forms. Nalso occurs 
in the plural of Woloff non, and Sereres é-nom, which are redupli- 
cated Egyptian forms (nen Bg. “we ourselves”). Comp. the 
Dravirian, In the Babylonian plural affix huni, hee appears to be 
‘the pronoun, although in ani the pronoun is ni. In the other pl. 
affix e-tto-ni, ni again occurs as the pl. particle. ZZu corresponds 
with the Ethiopie lau (Galla Zo, Malagasy hu, 21). 

‘Whether an (na) or a is the radical form is not free from doubt; 
although the evidence is strongly in fuvour of an,na. A itself 
is very prevalent throughout the linguistic world asa definitive, 
separate or annexed, and it sometimes takes m merely for the sake 
of rhythm or euphony, to give fullness to a word, to prevent the 
abrupt meeting of vowels, or because the national phonology 
affects natal finals. In the Africo-Semitic province ne, an appear 
to bo the original forms, but a is also very current, not always 
however as a contraction or variety of aa, ax. The light vowel ¢ 
is found in the African pronouns—Ambaric, Danakil, Egyptian, 
‘Berber,—as in some of the Semitic varieties of the 2nd person. 
‘The weakening of a a to ¢ is common in Semitic phonology. 

An, na, a, ¢, &e. by itself is the Ist pronoun in Gtalla and HLaus- 
sn, na; in tho annexed forms of the Arabic aorist, a-e-; He- 
brew, Gara and Ethiopie aorist e- ; Egyptian,—a; Gulla, present, 

+ The Maltese and later Samatitan have also A, See Bth Gall, Malag, 
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a, sorist, -c. Egyptian has aleo -u from aon-w- Kk, n-w-k (Coptic 
anok, Hebrew ano-ki, Danak. enn). 


Te should be remarked that in most cases the annexed a appears 
to be derived from the final a of ana or ana, as‘ is from anu-k, 
nu, This also renders it probable that ¢ is derived not from the 
prefix a, but from the postfix, But the interchange of « and ¢, ¢ 
and e obscures this, 


‘The guttural clement probably represents a very archaic 
Semitic pronoun, It is preserved in the Malagasy aku, iz-a- 
hua and iz boing prefixed definitives like a (and no, an) 
in Semitic, and & being commutable with & in Malagasy 
Polynesian phonology. In the poss, form (Id) the guttural is 
found, and it also keeps its place in the Galla poss. (ko). ‘The 
archaic and pronominal character of 4, & in the Semitic forma- 
tion is evinced by its presence aa possessive in the Ethiopic and 
Galla postf. of the Pret. (Au, eb,), changed to ¢ in the Arabic tu 
and Hebrew i (from Ai), and in plurals, as a-na-hanu Heb,, na-h- 
mu Heb, and Ar. (for ana-knm, na-Rnu). ‘The postfixes ini 
appear alto to attest the archaic existence of Mi, On the other 
hand 1a, nu, ng, m, « speak to the ancient provalance of with & 
pronominal force. We must infer a mixture of two pronominal 
systems, unless ono of the forms had originally a distinct meaning 
from the other. Both elements occur in the 2nd pronoun and & 
‘with a masculine force, as in Euskari an and the plurals of Hotten- 
fot (aouns and pronouns, hv m. tf ny da com. the Semitic pl.) 
Tt is probable that in the Jef pronoun also A was primarily the 
masculine dof. That n was primarily the absolute definitive as 
well ss the pronominal root in the Ist person there ean be little 
aoubt. 


‘The postfix ¢ appears to have bad the character of a singular 
Acfinitive, for it is replaced by nu, win the plural. Heb. a-no-k-i, 
acuhau pl; postf. nis. mu pl. In other African formations 
4 is common aa the vowel of the Ist person (Zimbian, mi general- 
Jy). In the Semitic formation it had primarily a feminine forea, 
the masculine taking 4, u, (0). If tho Ist person had originally 
mase, and fom. forms, the 4 of a-no-ki &o, &¢, would appear to be 
‘remnant of the latter, (Seo remarks on the 2nd person). 
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2xp Pensonat Pronoun. 


Separate forms, 
attach Heb. mas. 
at Heb. fem. 
hata Gara. 
ha-t Mabrah 
anteh Chald. m. 
anta = Ar. m. 
ati 
ati Galla com. 
an-t Amh, 
entek Eg. m. 
n-to-k Cop. m. 
atek 4» 
mt yy 
thok yy 
enta Eg. f, 
nto Copt. f 
mtho yy 
‘Kk-e-choh-i Berb. (ch for k) 
kemmi y f 
ka Hans. m. (suff. Semitic form) 
ki > fe(Ib.) 
io Dankali 
Proficed and Portfized forms, 
ka Heb, Ar. Eth. m. 
kei ‘Ar. Eth, f. (for ti a in an-i) 
&k Heb. f. (inv, of kee for te or ti) 
oh Gara, Amh. f. (pret. 
k Bab. f. 
te Heb. Ar. m. (pret.) 
ta Ar. m. (aor.) 
ta ——_Ar.f.withisna post toroet (aorist) 
ti Arf. (pret) 
t Heb. f. (pret.) 
ti Heb, m. (aor) 
s } ‘Heb. f. (aor., the 7 postf, to root) 


F 
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te Gara, Eth. m. (aor) 

Gara, Eth. f. (aor. the é displac 
a vowel of the root in Gara, an 
being postf. to the root in Eth.) 

Gara, Bg., Berb. m. 

Berb. m. 





Eg. m. 
Big. f. (inv. of t-o) 
Eg. f 
t Berb. c. prof. with d postf. in tho 
ke Gallac. —_[m. and em in the f. 
kn Dank. 
im Ba 
em yy 
ekim yy 
ekm yo» 

Tho a, an corresponds with the a, an of the Ist pron. and in the 
2nd retains a purely definitive character, as it nowhere occurs aa 
‘2 pronominal element in any of tho elliptic forms, It is possible 
that tho 1 is merely euphonie in the 2nd person, a-n-t for act, tho 
nasal being not an uncommon euphonio augment of t, d,k, g. If 
so the Hebrew a-, att is the original form, Even in the 1st pronoun 
the m may have been originally merely euphonic to separate tho 
pprofixual ¢ from the 0, x, « of the Ist pronominal root, 

‘The 2nd pronoun appears to contain only one root, # (ta, to, to, 
ti) which in some casos has become th, h or #. In Galla zi is he 
obj, sing, and ag, and obj. pl iin, In Hottentot it may be recog. 
nized in sa-als m, st-as f.; ea com. in Poss. and Pl, 

‘Tho postiixes are dofinitive and soxnal, K is obviously mascu- 
line. Tn Hebrew and Chaldee it is softened to 7, asin the Lat 
person. 

‘The fom, forms aro in most instances the simple pronominal root 
‘and its profix, without the mase. postf. In others the vowel 
becomes fem. i, 1. The fem. vowel remains distinct and separate 
in some of the vorb forms, being either postfixed to the root where 
the pronoun is prefixed or displacing a vowel of the root, 

The phonetic chango of ¢ of the root to %, which is also the 
ase. postf, creates some apparent obscurity and imegularity of 
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flexion. Thus the fem. ek of Heb. is phonetically identical with 
‘the mase. ck of Gara, Bgyptian and Borber, but the former is 
evidently an inverted form of the root te, he (as in the Chala. 
an-t-e-h ; Egyptian en-t-e-k, et ; Berber k-e-cheh-i, ek-im) while 
the latter is as clearly the masc. postfixed definitive, representing 
the pronoun (Chald. an-t-e-h, Bg. en-t-e-k). 

In the separate forms the fom. is generally the simple root, the 
ase, being indicated by its postf. But in some of the amoxed 
forms the converse is the case. Thus éa is masc. and fem. in the 
aorist of Arabic, 2 in that of Gara and Bthiopic, and in that 
‘of Hobrew,—the fem. gender being indicated by its vowel i, ¥, as 
an infix or postfix of the root. In tho Berber soparate form 
the vowel of the postfix is i both in the mase. and fom. as 
in the Hebrew, and the fom. does not lengthen it, being dis- 
tinguished by the consonant m, which is anomalous. It may be 
derived from an archaic plural forin in n, m (“ you’* for “ thou”), 
It is found without gender in Bornui as tho personal postf. 
of verbs, mi (the sep. pronoun being ai), 

‘The irregular clliptic forms have also led to # appearing to bo 
‘a fom. particle, for in some casos tho mase. is k and the fum.-, 
But this, as we have seen, arises from the root (#) being common 
to both gonders, and to the mase. in the full forms euperndding 
‘the mase, postf. h. 

‘Tho plurals aro distinguished by tho plural », m defy and partly 
byachange in the vowel, In the 2ud aud 3d persons the eonsonant 
ig min the mase,, and » in tho fem. form. The vowol u has evidently 
‘plural foreo in soveral instances, and it must be identified with 
the Egyptian plural of nouns (u). In other Afriean systems, 
including the Zimbian, uv has also a plural force, and in somo 
cases is used by itself as a prououn. ‘Tho full Semitic form aw 
also appears in soveral of these systems, as the plural of the 2nd 
nd 3rd persons, when the singular has a distinctive root. A few 
‘examples will suffice. Ist Pers. Heb., a-nd-hi 8, ano-h-nu, nu, ni 
aor. P.; Arabic a-nd 8,ana-h-nu, n&, na~~y (aor) P.; Betb., ne- 
Kiki 8S, ne-keni, ne-g, eg P, 2nd person, Heb. mase, att-h 8, 
acti-em, k-om, (pret.), t-em aor. ti- -w Pl. ; fom. at S., att-en, 
keen (pret,) ten, (aor) tinak, PL. Ar. mase. ancta, ka 8, an-tom, 
Kom, pret. t-om, aor. ta-—una Pl.; fom. an-ti, ki dc. S, ans 
anna, k-onne, pret. Louna, aor. ta~-na Pl. Berb. mage. ke: 
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chchi 8, ku-n-m, won, ee, kum, e-kwn, on Pl. 5 fem. kent 
mi S., kw-n-wi-th ?, we-n-t ? e-men-t, ekwa-t Pl. 

In some casos, it will be seen, the sexual definitive represents 
the pronoun, aa the mase. & does in the singular. This occurs in 
‘Hottentot also, and in some foreign systems. 

‘The fall Semitic 8rd pronoun contains two elements, Ist, fu, 
ho with the contractions w, 0, and the fem. and plural vowel varia- 
tions, Ai fom. S., he, Pl. (as in the Ind pronoun); 2nd, a with the 
euphonic augments w andy. ‘The Arabio masc. ho-wa (for ho-a) 
and fer (for hi-a) are examples of the full form. The plural 
is formed as in the 2nd person,—the Arabic, for example, taking 
om m. onna f, and the Hebrew em m. en f. In the separate 
plurals the ad clement of the pronoun (a) disappears. Tt appears 
to be preserved in several of the affixed forms 8. f. sh Heb., ha 
Ar; P.m.am Hob.; P. fan Heb. In the tense forms the aspi- 
rate element occurs in the Pret. f. -th Heb. and Aor. f. n-th Heb., 
mah Ar, but the latter is doubtful, as the same form is the 2nd 
Pers. £. in Heb, (n-th), derived from the separate form a-tt-1h. 
‘The 2nd element occurs in the Pret. 8. m. of Ar. -a, in the Aor. 
8. and P. (retaining its euphonic sugment) yi- Heb,, (i for a as 
in the Heb. aorist throughout, save in the Ist pers. S., which has 
e-ai); i- Babylonian, Berber; ya- Ar. ‘The aspirate form is retained 
in Hottentot, Aaha Bosj, and in the Korana domonstrative Ai. 
Tn Babylonian the aspirate changes to the sibilant (su) and Hausa 
hhas the same form. It is also found in Egyptian (fem. in Sing., 
‘common in pl.), Berber (the converse), Saho, Bornui shi, Galla izi-n, 
ini, za, and ite derivative Malagasy izy &e. In other African lang. 
‘uages it is common as a definitive, and also occurs as such in the 
prefix of the Malagasy Ist pron. iz-tho, The Babylonian plurals 
ussen, s-en m, s-en-t f, are Egyptian (en-te-s-en, s-en) and Ber 
ber (as-en, sen m, s-en-t f.), The distinctive fem. form of the 
plural has been lost in Egyptian, s-en being common. It will be 
remarked that the vowel is Hebrew (hen) and not Arabic (h-on), 
‘This is in accordance with the conclusion arrived at in a subsequent 
Place, that the earliest of the proper Semitic languages that 
modified the N. African, belonged to the Euphrates branch. 
Tho Hebreo-Aramean development, a8 distinguished from the 
Arabic, appears to have become dominant to the Mediterranean 
on the one side, aud to the Persian Gulf on the other, spreading 
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over South Arabia, where the Himyaritic, with its Arabico-Ara- 
mean traits, attests its archaic influence. It was thus enabled to 
penetrate the NNilotio basin at two points, and modify the native 
proto-Semitic languages, and may be said to have surrounded and 
insulated the Arabio. It also spread westward along the southern 
coast of the Mediterranean. ‘The Phoenician power and influence 
‘was a later and more limited development of the archaic Euphrates 
civilization and predominance. The language it dissiminated was 
the Hebrew which appears to have exercisod a feeble influence in 
Africa compared with the cognate eastern and southern languages 
—the Aramso-Himyatitic, 

In the Semitic verb or tense forms ¢ oocurs as a particle of the Srd 
person and generally fom, Ar. at Prot. 8. (na B.), ta--u Aor. 8., 
ta--nah Aor. P, Heb, fi Aor. 8, ti- nak Aor. P. bub as to and 
#i aro tho 2ad person (mase. and fem.) also, their precise deriva. 
tion here may be doubted. In the demonstrative ta Ar, zotk Heb, 
(nase. zeh), is unequivocally feminine, as in the noun postlix and 
in tho Babylonian s-en+. ‘The conclusion inevitably is that fa is 
radically » mere definitive, and enters into both the nd and rd 
personal pronouns. As the tense forms of the pronouns must, in 
general, be the most archaic, it results that f waa current as a Sed 
pronoun before it was superseded in the separate forms by hu, 

‘tu however being evidently the original of fw and itself variation 
of f, as in the Indo-European definitives and 8rd pronouns. If so, 
the 2nd and 3rd pronouns of Semitic wore originally connected, a8 
in some other formations, and corresponded to the 2nd and 3rd 
demonstratives, as the 1st pronoun did to the 1st demonstrative. 
Uf the archaic Aftican formation was Semitico-Libyan, or even if 
the North African languages wore Semiticised when the archaic 
‘Euphrates civilization predominated from the borders of the Indian 
Ocean to the Straits of Gibralter—tong before the rise of the 
Pheenician and the comparatively modern Arabic influences—it is 
probable that the African languages preserve many traits of the 
Semitic formation in its less disorganised condition. We sccori- 
ingly find that in Egyptian the original connection betwoon the 
2nd and Srd persons is preserved in the separate forms, while 
Berber strongly supports it by the form ofits separate Bd pro- 
noun, aud several of the annexed forms, In Egyptian the 2nd 
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pronoun sep. is on-teke m. (Copt n-to-k, usta-k, n-tho-K, n-t-k), 
ex-ta £, whero ¢ is simply the Semitic root of th 2nd pron. (en 
oceurring in the 1st and 8rd pronouns also), but with an acquired 
feminine function, from the mase. taking the postfix #, and from 
40.05 a def. having also acquired afem, character. ‘The 8rd pronoun 
sep. is enctu-f m. (Copt. n-tod, n-ba-f &) and en-tu-s, en-to-s f, 
(Copt. n-to-s, n-ta-s &). Here the ty, te, ta of the Srd pronoun 
is oridently the te, ta, to of the 2nd. ‘The superadded s of tho 
fem. is radically identical with ¢k and f, and it bas here its acquired 
sexual function, but it is probable, from the plurals both in Baby- 
Ionian and Bgyptian, that tu-s,te-s, was originally a common form, 
and that a distinctive sex postfix was given to the mase. form only. 
‘The archaic Bgyptian affix forms of the Srd pron. ev, 6 mase. af. 
shew that when they were so used tho sexual function of s, ¢ had 
not become determinate. ‘The Egyptian demonstrative sx, sch, 
common) and the allied Somitie forms of the 8rd pronoun m, and 
£, (Iu, ¢u, Ii &e) aro records of the same archaic stage, in which 
44, h was simply a definitive not yet appropriated to the feminine 
gender, In the Beyptian plural (en-to-s-en, e-on,) o-8 and ¢ aro 
eommon, and in Babylonian this was at one time the case also, 
for, by a eonvorse change, s-en has become mase,, the fem. taking 
1 in ita noquired fem. sense [s-en-t]. 

‘The Berber ¢ is also the Sra person com. (with the prefix na 
of tho Ist) 8. ne-tla m, n-tteth f.; PL narth-ni m., nucth-ne-t f, 
‘Hiero ¢ is the definitive common to both genders, and the fer. f, 
‘th, is superndded in tho fem. as in Babylonian... The annexed 
forms are is, as, ith, it, eth, th S.(com.) ; se, ase, thn, 
‘ethon P. m, (Bab,) ; sont, asont-t P.f. (Bab,) Comp. the Eg. 
plurals. 

‘These forms, no less than the Arabic fem, demonstrative ta, and 
the Semitic fom. postfix of nouns, shew that f, 5, & had acquired a 
feminine power before the proto-Semitic formation invaded Africa, 
and this is fully confirmed notonly by the Semiticised languages 
of Mid-Aftica but by Hottentot. In the last also we must con- 
sidor ¢ a8 the original common definitive, and the labial as the 
distinctive masculine one. 

Tn Hausa the Srd pronoun has ¢ in the masc, and ¢ in the 
fom,, but each is also nouter,—m. and n. shi, sa, ya ; f. and n. ta, 
ita, tei, ‘The Pl. is common, su, or with the Semitic plural post. 
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sung. From this it appears that Hausa also speaks to the 
original absolute power of s,f, as a definitive, 

The second element of the Semitic Srd pronoun a (wa, ya) 
occurs in Mandingo dialects,—Susu a8, o P. (a Semitic flexion), 
Vei a S.—and probably in the o of Fulah, Yebu and Yoruba. It 
is common in the Africo-Semitic languages as an archaic definitive, 
the prefixed @ of the Semitic pronouns being an example of its 
use, The Hebrew definitive is the same particle. ‘Tho Galla 
domonstratives ana, kana, “thie”, zona, “that” involve four 
common definitives. The Arabic al corresponds with the an, 2a, 
ad, da of African languages, and a may be a contraction of it, 
as has already been remarked." 

The article is prefixed in Hebrow, preplaced in Arabic, and 
postfixed in Aramean (Syriae and Chaldean). ‘The pronouns shew 
that its prefixual position is very archaic. Tn Indo-European tho 
primary definitives were chiefly postfixual, as in Caucasian and 
Scythic, In Greck the definitive is preplaced as in most modem 
Buropean languages, whilst in Armenian and Scandinavian it is 
postfixed. 

The following examples will shew the mode in which pronouns 
and substantial roots aro combined in the Semitic languages. I 
given some Egyptian and Hottentot forms also to illustrate the 
archaic and non-aggintinate stage of the Semitico-Libyan system, 








Horrenror. 
Present (root, fnav). 
8.1 faurna m. P, fagu-kye-n m. 
fom-fun f fasusan f. 
fuaud-ana e. 
2 famtena m, famudeauna m, 
faanena £ fasu-sau-na f. 
faan-d-u-na ¢, 
3 famdna m. foaudeu-ns m. 
famena f famutina f 
fagun—ns ¢. 


Por frterusrations ofthe wide prealne in Afi ofthe Semio-Li- 
gpa pment Midradan wal Medoguoy wb-secion maybe 
red or 
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enfect. Perfect. 
Sig. mae ap mee 
1 faawr-ko-ha 1. foan-r-kye-ha 
2 fnau-ts-ko-ba 2 fhauts-kyehe 
3 fnaut-koha 
Future. 
1 faau-r-ta 1 arifaan 
2 fnou-te-te 2 watsfhaw 
8 faau-b-ta 3 sabfnan 
Pasrive, Reflective, Reciprocal, and Objective or Transitive, forms. 
Pas, foou-er-na “Tam struck” (tive “I )” 
foau-er-ta  T shall be struck.” 
Ref, fosu-sin-e-na strike-selfT-do.”” 
(¢ for er or ro “TJ” 
“ strike-self-thou-dost.”” 


« strike-self-he-does.”” 
(nw from que-in-b, “he )” 
 wwendo strike-(each other.)” 
« T-do strike-you.” 


« gtrike-you-T-do.” 
 yousdo strike-me.” 


“ strike-me-you.do” 
“ stzike-me-he-does” 
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2 chirim, 2 teten 





intenet f 

In phonetic development or agglutination the Hottentot makes 
‘closer approach than Egyptian to the Semitic. But as Egyptian, 
from its geographical position, has always been nearer Semitic, I 
hhave placed it between the latter and Hottentot, which was pro- 
bably derived from an Upper Nilotic formation. It will be 
remarked that the Hottentot forms of the 8rd person m. and £ 
are Egyptian. The Hottentot 2nd person agrees phonetically in 
the plural with the Zgyptian singular, in having k for the mase. 
and.¢ (=t) for the fem, But the primitive definitive mase. power 
of A is seen from its occurrence in both the Ist and 2nd pronouns 
of Hot, (separate forms, Ist 8. tive m. tite £5 B. si-dye m, 
; 2d, 8, mar m, svar £; Penchon m,eueauf). It 
the Hottentot ro, er, ¢ is the Semitico-Bgyptian ne, en, tho Ist 
person corresponds with the Semitic poss. and obj. affix ai, and 
‘the agentive prefix ¢ (Hebrew aor.), The Semitico-Rgyptian conso- 
nantal plural posttix en, na, » &¢, appears in the Hottentot com, 
forms (4, n). ‘Tho Semitico-Bgyptian yocalic plural y is used in 
‘tho Hottentot 2nd person (m. {and c.) and in the Srd person, 





Aorist (Past also ant fat 
ture. 
ey ae pL mosker 
2 theskeret 2 theskeren m, 
theakeremt £. 
8 isker m. 3 eskeren m. 


thesker f. eskerent £ 

The mode of indicating the plural £. by postfixing ¢ to the mas- 
euline (originally common) form, is Babylonian and Egyptian 
Cpomsensire aud objectire postizes). The general character of the 
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Berber conjagation is distinctively Semitic, and not Bgyptian or 
‘Hottentot. Both it and Egyptian haye euperadded Semitic 
pronominal traits (chiefly Assyro-Arabian), to their archaic Semi- 
tico-Hottentot basis. The Berber conjugation system is evidently 
in a largo measure of secondary Somitic origin, Babylono-Himya- 
ritic through ancient Ethiopig. If the archaic Hamitie or proto- 
‘Himyaritic language of S. Arabia possessed special Babylonian 
‘maits, the Semitic acquisitions of the Berber conjugation might 
tbe ascribed to one source, the language of a Hamitic race which 
‘preceded the Phoenicians as the predominant maritime one. In 
many respects the pronominal traits are Hebrew more than Ara~ 
dian. The closest affinities of the Berber are with Ethiopic, 
Gara (probably a form of Himyavitic) and Babylonian. The 
Berber Ist person eg, agh, ia Gara, of, and Aramean (Samaritan), 
ut not EBthiopico-Arabian (A, tu), or Hebrow (ti, ki) although 
eg, eh is akin to hi of the latter. The terminal of the 2ad person 
8. Ccom,) is the fom. of Egyptian (et) and Hot. (¢), and of the 
‘Hebrew fut ( ¢); and the prefix is the Ethiopic and Gara aorist. 
‘The Grd person m. (i-) is Babylonian, (but the yi-, yo- of the 
‘Hebrew and Arabic aorist also have it in another form). The f. 
ie, t-) is the Ethiopic and Gara aorist (te-, the-, Hebrew ti-). 
‘Tho Ist person pl. is the aorist of Ethiopic, ne, Gara, ne, Baby- 
Jonian and Hebrew ni. The 2nd person combines the aorist 
prefix of these Ioguages (te Ethiop., Gara, ti Hebrew) with the 
‘Hebrew preterite sufixes irregularly sppliod (Hebrew m. tem, 
Grra keom, Eth. k-om-u, Berb. em without the pronominal 
clement; Hebrew £. t-en, Gara, Eth. k-en, Borb. em-t, ¢ original- 
ly postfixual, as in Babylonian, The Srd person pl. is irregular, 
haying the postfixes of the 2nd with the plural particle in its 
‘Semitic fom. form, en, en-t.) 
‘Tho verbal forms ofthe pronouns aré al 
verbal forms of the pronouna are alsra 

st Person a, 2g fond me res: 

‘They do not vary with’ the time, so that Babylonian is more 
primitive and African than the other Semitic languages. The 
possessive and objective suffixual forms are, Ist pron, 8, ani 
(verbs), tuwa, e-ttuwa (participles), ua,i (nouns); P. huni, 
oss. etteu-i; 2nd, S. k (the P. is wanting); Srd, 8.8 com, P. 
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ten mate, (comp. Hebrew hen f,, hem m.; Egypt: sev com. mase) 
sep. form u-ssen as in Sabo; sent fem, identical with Berber 
sen m. son-t f,, as tense suffixes en, en-t. ‘The dat, and obj. prefix 
or postjia directives an-ussen, ussen-at, sen-at, sen-tit 


ETEIOFIC. 
Preterite. 
S. 1 gebarky BP. 1 gabarns 

2 gabarko m. 2 gabarkomy m. 
garbarki f. gabarken f. 

8 gabera m. 8 gaberu m. 
gaberat f. gabera f 
Aorist Future, Present.) 

S$. 1 ‘egbar P. negbar 

2 tegbar n tegbaru 
tegbari teghara f. 

8 yegbar yegbare, 





tegbar f. ‘yegbara f. 

Ethiopic is Arabic in’ the Pret. Sing. throughout (the & being 
am Arabie allied to 4); Hebrew, Arabic and Gara in the Ist 
person Plural ; Gara and Hobrew in the 2nd person Plural m. and 
£. (the Arabic having changed tomu into t-o-m, and te-no into 
tonna); in the Brd person pl. it is Arabic and Hebrew (with the 
fem, na contracted to a). 

In the Aorist Singular it is also Gara and Hebrew (the latter 
effecting ¢ more than ¢). In the pl. it is Hebrew and Gara, 
Bthiopic however contracting the fom. na of the 8rd person to a, 
and the Gara eliding the mase. terminal and transfering it, in an 
Arabic form, to the fem. (wa, Ar. mase. wna). 

‘Himyaritic appoars to lean still more to Hebrew than the 
Bthiopio, while Gara is more akin to Bthiopic. The correct 
inference would appear to be that the dialects of Southern 
Arabia had at one period a strong Aseyro-Hobraic charac 
ter. They were either Arabie modified by Hamitic or the 
converse. In the latter ease it would seem probable that 
the Hamitie linguistic province included Southern Arabic before 
Arabic spread into it. ‘The Himyarites were probably of Hamitic 
(Assyrian) origin at a period preceding the deeay of Aramean, and 
when it had Hebrew as well as Arabic traits, which it lostin tho 
proper Aramean province, owing probably to eontaet with Seythie, 
‘At a later period the South Arabian languages became Arabiciseit 
or further Arabicived, and this wus the exa of the Gara and-Ethio- 
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pie, Tho Babylonian, decayed as it had become in the era ofits 
records, is still more archaic in some respects. Its Africa 
{influence must have preceded the Himysritic and Phomnician, 
unless the earliest Himyaritic was itself of Babylonia origin, a8 
seems probsble from the aifinitios of Berber. ‘The migration of 
the Hamo-Gemitie formation to Africa may lave preceded the 
distinetion between Aramem and Hebrew. If so, the Hamo- 
Semitic trite of Berber may represent the formation as it prevaile 
‘ed at a vory archaic period in Palestine, the basin of the Euphrates 
and Arabia, In Arabic and Hebrew the archaic sibilants of 
‘Babylonian, Bgyptian and Berber have been softened to aspirates. 


exna (on xen). 


"Be I nel 


1 
a 2 aejodhem m. 
zejedhon f. 
3 aia 
81 "BA negjod 
2 2 tered me. 
3 2 sidet'm. 
m. 
feaolun f. 
8.1 P. 1 katalow 
2 2 kotaléeom m. 
etaléen f 
3 @ katelu 
81 PB. 1 niktol 
‘tktelu m, 
2 tiktolna f. 
8 3 yiktelu m. 
_Hiktolna £. 
& 1 P. 1 kabalna 
2 2 kabaliom m. 





Kabalfonna f. 
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@ kabala m. 8 kabalu m. 
abalat f. abalnaf. 
Aorist. 
8. 1 akbolu 1 nakbolu 
2 takbols m. 2 tokboluaa m. 
takbolina f. takbolna f. 
8 yakbolu m. 8 yakboluna 
takbole f. takbolnah f. 
In Babylonian the agentive (ie. possessive) pronouns are always 





prefixed. In Egyptian the position is properly suffixual through- 
out, with relation to the root in the present, and to the tense 
particle in the past and future. In Coptic they are throughout 
prefixual. In Berber they are postfixed in the 1st person S., and. 
prefixed in tho Ist person pl. in the 2nd p. s, and p., and in the 
Srd p. s- In Hebrew, Arabic and Gara they are profized in the 
aorist and postfixed in the pret. The plural and sexual particles 
are generally postfixed. In the aorist they are hence attached to 
the root and not to the pronoun. TU, like n, m, is generally a plural 
clement. In the Arabic aorist it oceurs in the singular also. ‘Tho 
difference in the positio of the pronoun may be connected 
with the archaic declension system of nouns, or it may be the 
result of the contact of two formations. Primitively the pronoun 
‘was probably proplaced in its full form and echoed in a contracted 
one, either prefixually as in Zimbinn, Tumali and Circassian, or 
postfixually as in Iron, Soythic, Dravirian, Indo-Buropean &e. 
‘Am example will shew how the verb forms may have been thus 
produced. 
xasuzw. (Pret:) 

anocki katalté 
m, ato katalée 
fiat kotale 

Arabic "| 


we 


1 ene kabalu —(akbalu) 
2 ana kabalu — (takbalus) 
an-fa kaboliena (takbolina) 

‘The circumstance of some of the annexed forms being not the 
pronominal roots themselves, but the accessory definitives—singu- 
Jay, plural, masculine, feminine—of the separate full forms, appears 
to ‘be explicable only by the fact that they wero reflections of the 
latter. ‘The same phenomenon is found in the Dravirian, Soythic, 
Tado-European, and Hottentot systems. 
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SUPPLEMENTARY NOTE. 
B. 
Fornatives. 

Arabic is tho richest of all the Semitic languages in verb forma- 

tives, having 13, of which the following are examples. 

1 Kita (the root) 
kattab 
katt 
aktab 
ekatta 
kata 
enkitab 
ektata 
okt 

10 ostaktab 

11 iktab 

12, iktantabb 

18 iktawwab. 

‘The Ist is the root. ‘Tho 2nd is transitive, causative and inten- 
sive. If the root is intransitive, it renders it transitive. If al- 
ready trausitive, it expresses the eausing of the transitive act in 
another. It also denotes intonsity or iteration in the act ; and in 
verbs derived from nouns it signifies to make ‘or cause that of 
which the nou is the name. ‘The Sra has a transitive and gono- 
rally reciprocal force, and it also expresses the aiming or studying 
‘to accomplish the act. The 4th, like the 2nd, has a transitive 
and causative force. ‘The Sth (t’ prefixed to the 2nd) generally 
is the passive of the 2nd. ‘The 6th is formed from the 3rd (by 
P-) and sometimes renders it passive. Tt has frequently  reci- 
procal force, and also denotes simulation (intransitive). ‘The 7th 
(en-) is reciprocal and passive. ‘The 8th is also passive and 
reciprocal. The 9th denotes the having or acquiring a colour or 
a bodily defect. ‘The 10th is desiderative and requisitive. ‘The 
th is an intensifying of the Oth. ‘The 12th and 18th are super- 
lative, intensive or emphatic, but are rarely used. ‘The forms aro 


Sooveuean 
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often applied in a manner that has litle analogy to their ordinary 
meaning. 

‘The Hebrew has reflective, intensive, causative and other raror 
forms, but each has various applications. ‘That termed niphal is 
not only reflective, but denotes reciprocal action, and action for 
one’s self, e. g. to put on (one’sself). The intensive has active and 
passive forms, It primarily denotes intensity and repetition, some- 
‘times that the act is performed on many, or is complex. ‘Thus from 
the word signifying 0 open is formed “ to loose”. Tt sometimes 
denotes to cause, to permit, to rogard, to help. The denomina~ 
tives formed from it generally mean to make a thing (i.e. that 
expressed by the noun), or to be in any way occupied with it, or 
the taking away or injuring the thing of which the noun is the 
name. The causative forms (hiphal act., hophal pass.) vender 
intransitive verbs transitive, and others causative. 

A. few lending ideas are at the bottom of the Semitic formative 
system, e, g- Active and Passive ; Transitive and Instransitive 5 
Causing and Becoming ; Increase and Dimination of force. It 
is precisely analogous ideologically to Seythic, Indo-European, 
Caucasian, Euskarian, Aftican and Asonesian systems, and the 
same kinds of combinations and variations of particles and their 
powers occur in all. 

In the Arabie system the most distinct forms are, Ist, the redu- 
plicative (forms 2, 8, 8, 9, 10, 12, 18) which intensifies the root, 
as in most other formations, inclading the Indo-European ; 2nd, 
the prefix t, (f 5. 6), passive, as in Berber; Srd, the prefix en 
(7) reciprocal as in Egyptian, Berber (em), Zimbian &e. ; 4th, 
the prefix ¢, (f. 8, 9), passive ; Sth, the prefix ex (f. 10) desiderae 
tive (causative in Himyaritic, Berber, Egyptian, Galla, Hausa, 
Zimbian) ; 6th the prefix ¢ (f. 11, 12, 13) intensive, superlative. 
‘The forms which are only distinguished by changes in accent, or 
by transposition of the consonants, have probably lost the prefixes 
by which these changes were originally caused. Zimbian has 
forms with vocalic augments like te 12th and 18th of Arabic. 
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AUERLEMENTARY NOTE: 
©. 
Concreted Definitives. 

‘The free definitives still current in the Semitico-Libyan forma. 
tion, or in some of its members, are mentioned at the close of 
sub-sec, 1. Those found in the Assyro-Berber sub-formation 
aro examined in the Supplementary Note A. In the text itis 
remarked that “the triconsonantal character which most roots 
now have, appears to be attributable to the archaic habit of annex- 
ing a consonantal definitive to monosyllabic roots, as in Hotten- 
tot and other Libyan languages.” ‘The archaic character and 
relations of Semitic are considered in a later sub-section, in which 
this opinion is supported, and the primitive structure ofits vooa- 
bles is lustrated in the general glossarial Supplementary Note, 
at the end of the chapter. It may be stated here that all the 
Bemitioo-Libyan definitives are found concreted in the Semitic 
‘vocabularies, generally postfixually, but sometimes preficually 
In Mabrah the def, Ia- or za~ is a common prefix to roots. Tn the 
other vocabularies it is voealic as a prefix (a. e. &.), but is mainly 
postfizual under the common forms -s,-t,-2h,-th,-ath-d-2, 
-ts,-te-h (@ variation of -f, in some lamguages  mase. flexion 
of it), -Wh, g &e. N, 1, r, (d) occurs as a postfix chiefly. The 
labial (m, 8, f) is sometimes postfixed and sometimes prefixed, 
‘The vocal definitives aro common as prefixes and postfixes. ‘The 
Himyaritic vocabularies affect e-, where Hebrew has a- or i, in 
sscoordanco with their predilection for the lighter vowel. These 
vowels appear to be contractions of fuller forms. Many words 
have a vowel prefix in one vocabulary, and the same vowel preced- 
ed or followed by a consonant in othors. ‘Tho Hobrmo-Himyae 
Ritic a- (varied to - &c.) is in general a softer form of ha, 2a, sa 
&e. Na, la, al &o, also contracts to a. In somo casos the root 
hhas both a prefix and postix, and, more rarely, a double postfix, 
‘The great discordance presented by different vocabularies in the 
Aofnitives that have concreted with the same root, shows that the 
archaie dialects from which the existing languages have descended, 
were formed while the definitives remained free, and were capable 
‘of being yatied in their functions by dialectic causes. But it 
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saust also be born in mind that each root, even in the samo 
language, took several defiitives at this stage—mase, fem, or 
com., sing,, dual, plur. Hence in the later coneretionary stage, 
while one reot cohered permanently with a sing. def’, another 
attached to itself a plur., while one took a fem. prefix or postfix, 
another took a mage, In the transfor of such concreted words 
from one dialect to another, they were apt to superadd one of 
the free definitives of that dialect. Even in the same language 
it is clear that when the compound became a true concretion, a 
secondary definitive-—sometimes the primary one itself in its 
current or modern form—was occasionally annexed. In this res- 
pect the Semitico-Libyan formation resembles all other harmonic 
ones in which the use of definitives continued after the first 
coneretionary stage. The decay of the dual idiom and that of 
gender in some languages, and their entire loss in others, neoes- 
sarily led to 2 breaking up of the elaborate system of dofiutives, 
and to the confusion of the different particles. Some thus be- 
came absolute, others were conereted with roots, aud some of 
those that remained current became generic. 

‘This structure of the Semitic and SemiticoLibyan vocables 
and the range of the conereted definitives, assimilates the archaic 
character of the vocabularies to that not only of the other African 
‘vocabularies, but of all others in the world, save the monosyllabic. 
The Shemo-Hamitic agglutinated compound of definitives and 
oot resembles that of the elliptic and cohesive Caucasian more 
‘than any others." 


inthe allowing example, the acretinary define are separate rom the 
sco 0 ad ial a bs 








Gara. 
aiclactheir, Mahan. 
Arabi, 


ait 
betes, 
peta, 
[actions 
Feotoe 
actse-ne, 
fey 





ee en 
In the Ft varieties (Tigre, Galat) the wot, if Himyaritic, would appear to 
att lots eouonents aod se te orga Sei patly Ce et dental ea 
Jan) ‘wae probably reid orn! when a curent aie deat (he Semi= 
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Aico-Lityan m) was aded._ Inthe Gafata-tarn¢ the auperadded dfiitve i a 
Sooo"? alse for eaphooy, se often happens whan f, dis a fia But 
SOD Bey eo rerale to lebrew tery ho rot if & common Asiatic 


1. rastla, Caucasians 








mm. 
Vv. 





rob, Maney T. 
5 "pareve 
sth, Bain 

Iavor —Komreng. 

1 il be tema tat the, on prevalent rot Yow i (vid nfo 
natant of poral, witout exeption, inthe Semiten- Avian vrltin, 
SEIGS Hingérde rn, nse nso any other word, refers us tothe Ca 
sel roan re iamediate source of the Serle rotable,”'The Caucasian 
Sas Hares, ry commented with the Ugro-Hin fy ssf, r, with the 
Ugortin ka’ The “oneaian, ike the Semi varie, ae rleable to Canea- 
Eas Drevin and Asotin feabls so fequently fre.” Comp. Sor Fs, 
‘PHM Gove ay recka; eomrengll-or, with Cate It 

‘Therels tera Spm Libyn roo 

fephes 
ek, 
mackecch, 
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kote Sera, 

kore Hottest. 
‘The double post of Hebrew v0 ll reembles he Eon ctor, ates 
ingtha ia foe theater rere to it and aot we Higgurs es 
“rie fot in harms Asati be, tut not widely dsuanfnted the soe 
‘The Chine Kemohatian and Creesan fra soent the probaly ets 
‘lant fe" emia invlng ‘lvayn Seen part of hate But fw olny Aten 
firme, ‘with the Turkish and Georgia, show the gttaral lone to have ben cote 














rent 858 T00t. 
1 ke Chinese, 
ku 
ut 4 
U1, Koth?am, Kulbehatha, 
AE. ugah, "Turkish. 


WV, gic’ Georgian, 
la Circa. 
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POLITICAL AND COMMERCIAL CONSIDERATIONS RELATIVE TO 
THE MALATAN PENINSULA AND THE BRITISH SETTLE- 
MENTS IN THE STRAITS OF MALACCA." 
CoNsrDERATIONS O¥ TH SEANRSE CONQUEST OF QUEDAM AXD PERAK. 

Iw the history of the first Malayan settlement at Singapura, we 
find that the emigrants from Sumatra found no inhabitants, and 
‘met with n0 opposition, and on their subsequent expulsion from 
thence, their establishments at Malacca, and again at Johore and 
other places, were effected under similar happy circumstances; 
nor do we read in the whole annals of Malayan history of their 
colonies on the peninsula, of one single instance in which a country 
‘was wrested by force, from aboriginal inbabitents. Tt has been 
admitted by the greatest philosophers and politicians, that “all 
mankind have @ right to things that have not yet fallen into the 
possession of any one, and those things belong to the persons who 
first take possession of them. Where therefore a nation finds a 
country uninhabited, and without en owner, it may lawfully take 
possession of it, and after it has efficiently made known its will ia 
this respoct, it cannot be deprived of it by another nation.” Tt 
follows from this argument, that the emigrants who founded the 
‘Malayan colonies, had an undoubted right to possess themselves 
of the desert countries which they found on the peninsula, and 
that having possession, and never having relinquished it, during a 
period of 660 years, they are, and must be considered, the rightful 
pposscssors of these countries at the present day. 

Having fully established the rights of the Malays to colonize 
the peninsula, and having previously shewn that Quedah was the 
only state which ever acknowledged any degree of dependence 
‘spon Siam, aftor the dismemberment of the Malacca kingdom, of 
‘which it was a part, I shall now consider what constitutes a sover~ 
‘eign state, and the soveral degrees of submission or dependence 
known to us, as existing among different mations and states, which 
will enable us to draw a satisfactory conclusion respecting the 
relative situation of Siam and Quedah, which it is more particu- 
Jatly the object of the present paper to discuss. ‘The celebrated 
Vaitel says, in speaking of states bound by unequal alliance, “we 
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cought to account as sovereign states, those which have united 
themselves to another more powerful, by an unequal alliance, in 
which, as Aristotle says, to the more powerfil is given more honor, 
and to the weaker more assistance. ‘The conditions of these unequal 
alliances, may be infinitely varied. But whatever they are, pro- 
vided the inferior ally secure to itself sovereignty, or the right of 
governing its own body, it ought to be considered as an indepen 
dent state that keeps up an intercourse with others under the law 
of nations.” Of states allied by treaties of protection, he remarks, 
“consequently a weak stato, which, in order to provide for its 
safety, places itself under the protection of a more powerful one, 
and engages, in return, to perform several offices equivalent to 
that protection, without however divesting itself of the rights of 
Government and sovereignty, that state, I say, does not, on this 
account, cease to rank among the sovereigns who acknowledge no 
other law then that ofnations.” In regard to tributary states, he 
observes, “there occurs no greater difference with tributary states, 
for though the payment of tribute to a forcign power, does in some 
degree diminish the dignity of those states, from its being a con- 
fession of their weakness, yet it suffers their sovereignty to subsist 
@ ‘The custom of paying tribute was formerly very common, 
the weaker by that means purchasing of their more powerful 
neighbour, an exemption from oppression, or, at that price, secur 
ing his protection without ceasing to be sovereign.” And of 
fendatory states, it is stated by the same author. “The Germanic 
nations introduced another custom, that of requiring homage from 
4 state either vanquished, or too weak to make resistance. Some- 
times even a Prince has given sovereignties in fee, and sovereigns 
have voluntarily rendered themselves feudatory to others. When 
the homage leaves independence and sovereign authority in the 
administration of the state, and only means certain duties to the 
Lord of the Fee, as some honorary acknowledgement, it does not 
prevent the state or the fendatory Prince being strictly sovereign. 
The King of Naples pays homage for his kingdom to the Pope, 
and is nevertheless reckoned among the principal sovereigns in 
Europe.” 

The original object no doubt of the Quedah State sending a 
Bunga Mas, or token of homage to Siam, after the custom once 
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hhad been established, was to secure the protection of ils more 
powerful neighbour, and we shall now see the obligations of the 
protector as well as protected. “ When a nation is not capable 
of preserving herself,” says Vattel, “ from insult or oppression, 
she may procure the protection of a more powerful state. If she 
‘obtain this by only engaging to perform certain articles, as to pay 
tribute in return for the safety obtained, to furnish her protector 
with troops and to embark in all his wars as a joint concern, but 
still reserving to herself the right of administering her own govern- 
ment, at pleasure, itis a simple treaty of protection that does not 
at all derogate from Sovereignty, and differs not from ordinary 
treaties of alliance, otherwise than as it creates a difference in 
the dignity of the contracting parties.” And again, “if the 
more powerful nation should assumo a greater authority over the 
weaker one, than the treaty or submission allows, the latter may 
consider the treaty as broken, and provide for its safety according 
to its discretion, If it wore otherwise, the inferior nation would 
Jose by a convention which it had only formed with a view to its 
safely, and if it were still bound by its engagements when its 
protector abuses them, and openly violates his own, the treaty 
‘would, to the weaker party, prove a downright deception.” If 
thon such privileges may be retained by a state voluntarily sub- 
mitting to another, the mere tacit acknowledgement of homage 
implied by the transmission of a golden flower, (for history does 
not record the admission on the part of the Quedah of the right 
of the Siamese to any further concession) we cannot fail to regard 
the subjagation of Quedah as an unjustifiable usurpation. 

In support of the opinion which I have here advanced, regard- 
ing the dependence of Quedah upon Siam, as implied from the 
transmission of a gold flower, it may be satisfactory to refer to the 
sentiments of Captain Light, and as he obtained the grant, he was 
the best qualified to form a judgment upon this question. In 
reply to the directions of the Supreme government that he would 
ascertain “whether the King of Quedah was the rightful 
Sovereign thereof,” he thus writes, “it does not appear, either 
by writing or tradition, that Quodah was ever governed by the 
Siamese laws, or customs. ‘There would have been some remains 
ad there been any affinily between thom. The people of 
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Quedah are Mahometans, thoir letters Arabic, and their language 
Tava. The king originally from Monangkaban, in Sumatra; but 
as Quedah was very near Ligore, a Kingdom of Siem, they sent 
every year a gold and silver tree, as a token of homage to Ligo 
This was done to preserve a good correspondence, for, at this 
period, the Simese were very rich and numerous, but no warriors, 
and a considerable trade was carried on ‘between Ligore and 
Quedah. After the destruction of Siam, the King of Ava 
emanded the gold and silver tree, and received the token of 
homage from Quedah. Pia Tak drove away the Burmans, and 
Duilt a new city at Siam; the King of Quedah sent the tree to 
Siam, and kept peace with both, paying homage sometimes to one 
and sometimes to the other, and often to both.” 

Between the years 1780 and 1782, we find the Bengal Go- 
‘vernment had turned its attention to endeavouring to seoure an 
ligible post, in or near the Straits of Malacea, for the purpose of 
‘establishing ‘a small settlement, for the promotion of the eommerce 
of Western India, and the security of our traders passing to and 
from China and other quarters; and we are indebted to the trou- 
bles in which the Rajah of Quedah was involved, by the oppres- 
sions of Siam, for the settlement of Prince of Wales Island. Un~ 
der the expectation of securing a powerful ally, and encouraged, 
no doubt, by promises of protection and support from the British 
Government, which Mr Light evidently pledged, the King of 
Quodah coded the island of Pulo Pinang, by which he incurred 
the certainty of the almost entire abstraction of the foreign trade 
from his dominions, and an actual loss in revenue of 20,000 dollars 
‘annually. Being afterwards disappointed in the hopes of succour 
from the British Government, on which he had confidently relied, 
‘and oppressed by the numerous demands of Siam for vessels, men, 
‘and arms, which he assures the Superintendent were without pre~ 
cedent or example, and confident in his own strength, he doter- 
mined to make an attempt to free himself from such thraldom and 
‘oppression, and while the Siamese were engaged in a distant war, 
made a sudden incursion into, and possessed himself of the pro- 
‘vinces contiguous to his own state, He was however dissuaded 
from such an enterprize by the British resident, who advised him 
to reply to the Emperor of Siam’s demand, that the distressed 
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state of the Quedah country could not afford such supplies, the 
ars between the Dutch and Malays having for several years 
prevented any foreign trade with Quedah, and that this year was 
fattended with scarcity; in the mean time, he was advised not 
to neglect providing for his own security. Mr Light also told 
Ihima, that were he determined to put his projects into execution, of 
making an attack upon the Siamese provinces, “being the aggres- 
sor, he would put it out of the power of the Honorable Company 
haying any excuse for making war against Siam.” Having now 
Drought down the history of the several states to the period when 
the British Government formed a settlement at Pinang, it may 
bbe useful to refer to the opinions of some persons, whose experience 
cnabled them to describe the political relations of the several states 
at that time. 

‘The most authentic accounts which are to be found of the 
political connexion which has subsisted between Ava and Siam 
and the other states in their vicinity are contained in the corres- 
pondence of some of the earlier Settlers at Pinang- Captain 
‘Tames Scott, a gentleman well known in this quarter, many years 
‘ago, as an eastern trader, and afterwards a merchant and planter 
at Pinang, resided some time at the Island of Junk Ceylon, at 
Quedah, and at Salangore, and from his long acquaintance and 
intercourse with the Malays, was well qualified to described the 
‘countries which had so long been the scene of his mercantile 
operations. He submitted to the Supreme government a paper 
professing to convey “some ides of the political situation of the 
‘countries east of the Bay of Bengal,” of which Ishall here trans- 
ceribo an extract, as necessary 10 a proper understanding of the 
political relations at the period. 

“ Arracan, Pegue and Siam formerly possessed the shores from 
Chittagong to Quedah. Some twenty years ago, the oppressions 
of government drove the merchants from frequenting the ports 
of Arracan, since which they have been little heard of Pegue 
hhas lately been conquered, and is become a province of Ava. 
Siam formerly possessed from Martaban to Quedah, which last 
was tributary to them. Ava was little known to Europeans, 
previous to their some twenty five years ago over-running Siam ; 
they then estispated the Royal Family, the Capital of Juthia, 
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carried off immense numbers of the’ inhabitants, leaving that 
country, once so rich, a mere wild. ‘The Siamese under a bold 
Vsurper, called Pia Tack, drove home the Burmans, and recover~ 
ed all they had overran, except Martaban, Tavoy and Mergui, 
which they retain at this time. ‘They have dwindled under Ava, 
to mere villages, from losing the exports ofthe westermprovinces of 
Siam, which have in some measure come to Salang. In 1778-9, 
Pia Tack conquered Camboje, Chia and Ligor, and overwhelm- 
‘ed the whole Peninsula; but in 1783 Camboja revolted. He 
sent an army against them under Pias Check and Suasin, two 
brothers, who having reduced Camboja, retumed to Bankok, 
Killed Pia Tack, and possessed themselves of the government, 
where they now jointly reign. In 1783, Ava made war on Arrt- 
‘can the event is yet unsettled. Tonquin and Cochin C! 
uring the last ten years, have been depopulated by civil wars 
.nd the eruptions of some barbarous mountaineers, which attacked: 
feither party and plundered both. In 1788-4, the one competi- 
tor drove the other out, who retired to Siam for assistance. The 
successful one sent a French Missionary Bishop to Pondicherry 
to solicit the assistance of the French against Siam and the moun~ 
taineers. ‘The Dutch had likewise an Agent there, who offered the 
assistance of Batavia, His negociation failed, and we heard he lost 
his life, In 1784-5, the Siamese sent an army of 15,000 men, 
fand 150 prows and junks. The fleet by accident or treachery 
‘were surprised and taken, and only 5,000 men with their Gene~ 
rals reached Siam again, Ava has joined Cochin Chine 
and the French, and every thing is preparing on the opening of 
the dry season, to conquer Siam ; and, from all accounts, the inter 
nal state of Siam is weak beyond conception ; that bond of union 
which seems to cement large empires, is feeble under the tivo jar- 
ing usurpers, and in a few years will probably fall to pieces of 
itself, without a foreign concussion.” 

‘After Pinang bad been occupied a short time, Captain Glass, 
the Commanding Officer of the troops, gives the following descrip 
tion of the several states of the peninsula, and their more powerful 
neighbours, which, though embracing other points foreign to the 
present subject of discussion, had better be preserved entire, 0s a 
satisfactory elucidation of the sentiments of those most conver~ 
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sant with the subject in those days, of the connexion subsisting 
between the Malayan states, and the powerful Empires of Siam 
and Ava, as well as the policy which appeared proper to be 
pursued by the British government, in regulating their new 
establishment and connexions to the eastward, 

“st. ‘The Empire of Ava, with whose southern provinces 
there will be a considerable communication. ‘The haughty feroci- 
ty of this people and pretensions of their sovereigns, who treat all 
men as their slaves, prevent treaties of commerce being formed 
with them, or if formed, having any reliance thereon, because a 
compact supposes an equality, which cannct exist in the relation 
of master and slaves, it is immaterial whether the relation exists 
in fact, or in idea, the consequence is the same. From a small 
tribe called Purmaa, they have conquored Cossac to the north- 
ward, Pegue and Arracan to the southward, three independent 
states they have likewise wrested the provinces of Martaban, 
Tavoy and Mergue from Siam ; but while the Siamese can keep 
them employed, there is little to fear from them here; but should 
they be successful in the present contest with Siam, they may 
again adopt their wish, the reduction of the Malayan Peninsula, 
‘This i the only native power whose force we have to fear in open 
war, 

“2nd. Is Jan Salang. This island is a distant and neglected 
Province of the Empire of Siam, which in itself has no effective 
force to be dreaded. 

“Srd. Is Quedah, which comprehends a sea coast of forty to 
fifty leagues, and the best cultivated part of the Malayan Penin- 
sala. Its population exceeds 40,000. From its vicinity to this 
place, the plenty of provisions of all kinds which it produces, it 
deserves your Lordship’s most pointed attention, being contiguous 
to the two potent Empires of Siam and Ava; to the former of 
which it is tributary, or more properly, pays homage, by sending 
yearly a flower of gold and another of silver, which, with presents, 
‘and an inoffensiveness in the people, has hitherto preserved them, 
from the attempts of either. But the tifing conduct of the 
Present king and his council, is likely to give occasion of offence 
to both, he will then fall a sacrifice to the successful. In giving 
this Island (Pinang) to the Company, the King of Quedah and 
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Nobles could not have foreseen, what they now feel, a loss of 
trade and consequent revenue, and no reasoning will convince 
them, that an increased demand, and consequent increased price 
for the produce of their country, will in time prove an equi- 
valent. 

«The revenues of all the Malay Princes arise from the profits 
on a restrictive commerce in general, managed by a Malabar, 
‘who acquires influence in consequence of the command of cash, 
and generally expends a large part of the profits in support of this 
influence ; free from these depredations, the revenues of Quedsh 
amount to 100,000 rupees annually. This small sum, with the 
feudal obligations of his people, generally ill complied with and 
inoffective when collected, cannot cope with either Siam or Ava 
in force or resources, but to allow this country to become a pro 
vince to either, would rendor our supply at this place dependant 
fon the nod of a despot. By securing the independence of this 
country, the Honorable Company would acquire a dependent and 
useful Ally, secure the supplies at this setilement, until the island 
can supply itself, and virtually in the end, as our influence in- 
creases, an accession of about 40,000 subjects, 

“4th, Is Perak, which borders on Quedah, and extonds about 
fifty leagues inland ; near Perak river is well cultivated, and it 
contains about 30,000 people, exports annually 5,000 piculs of 
tin, which is delivered to the Dutch at 82 Spanish dollars por 
Bahar of 428 ibs. ‘The Datch have a small stockade fort, with 
about fifly people there to prevent the natives from carrying the 
tin to other markets; but with all their precautions, the quantity 
they used to receive, is greatly lessened since the settlement of this 
Teland. ‘The people of Perak are in general very ignorant, their 
revenues so stnall and their residence so far inland, that little is 
to be feared from their animosity, and less to be hoped from their 
friendship while connected with the Dutch. 

«5th, Salengore. This country runs to Cape Rachado, butso 
much reduced by the late war with the Dutch, that the population 
of forty leagues of a very fine country, does not, Iam eredibly 
informed, exceed 1,000 or 1,500 people—The king, understand, 
wishes to give the English Company the sovereignty of his 
country. 
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“Gch, Rambow, an inland country and while the Dutch possess 
Rhio, they claim the dominion of Johore, which takes in the 
whole of that side of the peninsula, 

“On the easter side are Pahang and Tringano, the population 
‘of which is not great. Patani has lately been reduced to a pro- 
vince of Siam. 

“From this view of the east side of the Bay of Bengal and 
‘Malay Peninsula, it appears, there are only three powers, whose 
effective force requires attention ; all the others will soon consider 
four nod as law. The threo are Ava, Siam and the Dutch. As 
the plans of the two first are the result of ignorance and caprice, 
in the whimsical despot, it is hard to conclude any thing by 
indication &e.” 

‘A. month after taking possession of Pinang, viz., 12th Septem- 
ber 1786, Captain Light, the Superintendent, gives the following 
information to the Supreme government of India. “The Bur- 
mans divided their army into several porties, and ravaged at the 
same time the countries of upper and lower Siam, Legore, Chia, 
Chompor, Mandelong, and Bancy, burning and destroying and 
assacring without compassion or exception. On a sudden, their 
ariny disappeared, but whether by the Siamese, or occasioned by 
‘a dliseension among the generals, is uncertain, as both are alleged. 
‘The Siamese recovered the places they had lost, and the king’s 
brother, Sooram, who came to Legore with « small army, had no 
sooner put to death the 2,000 Burmans left there as a guard, than 
they resolved to call to account all the neighbouring states who 
hud not given the Siamese aid against the Burmans. He sent 
for the chiefs of Patani, the Kings of Quedeh and ‘Tringano, none 
of whom choosing to enter the Court of so desperate a tyrant, sent 
their several excuses, with presents, which he returned, and began 
immediately upon Porgit, This place was deemed impregnable. 
Te was surrounded by seven thick rows of bamboos ; within the 
‘bamboos, was an exceeding wide and deep canal, and within the 
canal, a strong rampart of earth, on which was mounted a number 
of large cannon. The area within these walls contained all the 
inhabitants, cattle and grain; their strength amounted to near 
4,000 fighting men. ‘The chief had rendered himeelf obnoxious 
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to his people from tyranniging. This and their confidence of 
situation, gave the Siamese an easy conquest. ‘The reduction of 
this place has made every one tremble for his safety, and though 
the King of Quedah has avoided the storm for the present by 
submission, yet there is no dependance upon the word of a man, 
who bas no moral restraint whatever, but as policy will prevent 
hhis entering Quedah while he can procure supplies from it, until 
the season for cutting paddy, it is possible some accident may 
arise to destroy his schemes.” 

‘We may guther from tho foregoing details, that for some time 
prior to, and about the period the British Government took: pos- 
session of Prince of Wales Island, there had been and was, an al- 
‘most incessant warfare between the States of Ava and Siam, and a 
contest for preponderating influence over the minor states in the 
neighbourhood, which involved these inferior powers in continual 
‘distress, and imposed upon them the necessity, either of affording 
supplies to the utmost extentof their limited means, or of being entire 
lys subdued by their more powerful and overbearing neighbours. 
‘Mr Scott admits that “Siam formerly possessed from Martaban 
to Quedah, which last was tributary to them.” Captain Glass 
states, that Quedab pays homage to Siam by sending yearly a 
flower of gold and another of silver, “which with presents and an 
ipoffensiveness in the people, has hitherto preserved them;”” and 
Captain Light says, the King had “avoided the storm for the 
presont by submission,” yet there is no mention that Quedah was 
immediately under the controul of Siam, or that it did more than 
merely send a token of homage, or acknowledgement of inferi 
to a euperior power. The king of Quedab, as an independent 
sovereign, being requested to permit a British setilement to be 
formed at Pinang, thus submits his proposals to the Governor 
General of Bengal, as the conditions of such cession. 

«Whereas Captain Light, Dewa Raja, came here and informed 
‘me that the Rajah of Bengal ordered him to request Pulo Pinang 
from me, to make an English settlement, where the Agents of the 
Company might reside, for the purpose of trading and building 
ships of war to protect the island and to cruize at sea, so that if 
‘any enemies of ours from the East or the West should come to 
attack us, the Company would regard them as enemies also and 
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fight them, and all the expences of such wars shall be borne by 
the Company. All ships, junks or prows, large and small, which 
‘come from the East or the West and wish to enter the Quedah 
river to trade, shall not be molested or obstructed, in any way, by 
the Company, but all persons desirous of coming to trade with us 
shall be allowed to do as they pleaso; and at Palo Pinang the 
same, 

“The articles of opium, tin and rattans are monopolies of our 
own, and the rivers Moods, Prye, and Krian are the places from 
whence tin, rattans, canes, besides other articles are obtained. 
When the Company’s people, therefore, shall reside at Pulo 
Pinang, I shall lose the benefit of this monopoly, and I request 
the Captain will explain this to the Governor General and beg, as 
‘a compensation for my losses, 30,000 dollars a year, to be paid 
annually {o me as long as the Company reside at Pulo Pinang. 
I shall permit the free export of all sorts of provisions and timber 
for ship-building. 

“Moreover, if any of the agents of the Company make loans 
or advances to any of the Nobles, Chiofs or Rajahs of the Quedah 
country, the Company shall not hold me responsible for any such 
advances. Should any one in this country become my enemy, 
even my own children, all such shall be considered as encmies 
also of the Company; the Company shall not alter their engage- 
ments of alliance, so long as the heavenly bodies continue to per= 
form their revolutions; and when any enemies attack us from the 
interior, they also shall be considered as enemies of the Company. 
T request from the Company, men and powder, shot, arms lange 
‘and small, also money for the purposes of carrying on the war, 
and when the business is settled, I will repay the advances; should 
these propositions be considered proper and acceptable to the 
Governor General, he may send a confidential agent to Pulo 
Pinang to reside; but if the Governor General does not approve 
of the terms and conditions of this engagement, let him not be 
offended with me. Such are my wishes to be made known to the 
Company, and this treaty must be faithfully adhered to, till the 
most remote time 















Written on Tuesday, 24th Shawal, 1199.” 
Here no mention is made of the Rajah of Quedah being tributary 
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to any other state, and the offer is accepted from him as an inde 
pendent King. If we considered him a tributary Prince, why 
‘accept such a grant from him’ 

‘We now come to the most delicate branch of the discussion, but 
I shall have no difficulty in shewing, that the policy of the British 
Government to give protection to the Quoilah state is no less 
manifest, than its moral obligation to do so, Tt would appear 
that prior to Captain Light's negotiations with the Rajah of Que- 
dab, and his obtaining a grant of the island of Pinang, an ineffec- 
tual application had been made, for the same purpose, under the 
orders of the Supreme Government; a proof that the acquisition 
of a settlement in this quarter, was considered important and use- 
fal. Mr Light thus writes, “as T understand this Government 
had made application to the King of Quedah for the island of 
Pinang without success, with the consent of the Governor Greneral, 
I made use of the influence and interest I had with the King and 
‘Ministry, to procure a grant of the island of Pinang to the Honor- 
able Company. The King of Quedah who now solicits your 

jendship and alliance, has sent by mea grant of the island of 
‘Pinang and has annoxed to the grant some requests.” 

‘The propositions made by the king of Quedah as the conditions 
of the cession, wore soparately remarked upon by Mr Light, and 
he makes the following observations upon the first article, which 
stipulated for assistance and protection in arms and men, | “This 
article comprehends the principal and almost only reason why the 
King wishes an allianco with the Honorable Company, and in the 
treaty must be worded with caution, so as to distinguish between 
fan enemy endeavouring or aiming at his destruction or the king~ 
dom, and one who may simply fall into displeasure with either 
the King or his Ministers 

‘The interpretation of this is not dificult, and it appears to be 
very certain, that Mr Light gave assurances, that such a close 
and intimate alliance would be formed between the king of Que- 
dah and the British Government, by the cession of Pulo Pinang, 
as would ensure his safety, and the independence of his kingdom. 
‘The Supreme Government, in accepting the grant, acquaints Mr 
Light that ‘It has been resolved to accept the King of Quedah’s 
offer to the Company of the harbour and island of Pinang. This 
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Government will always keep an armed. ‘vessel stationed to guard 
the island of Pinang, and the coast adjacent belonging to the king 
‘of Quedsh. The Governor General and Council, on the part of 
the English India Company, will take care that the king of Que- 
dah shall not be a sufforor by an English settlement being formed 
on the island of Pinang.” 

‘That he has been a sufferer, there is no question; and if, as it is 
alleged by many, the Emperor of Siam was displeased becauso 
the gave Pinang to the English, and had he possessed the means, 
‘would have visited bim with severe panishment at the time, (though 
by the bye, the records shew that Siam was, at the period coeval 
with the formation of the settlement of Pinang, in a state fully 
capable of subduing the Quedah country;—her arms having been 
‘victorious over some of the Malay states on the other side of the 
peninsula, and there is little doubt the consideration of the alliance 
of the king of Quedah with the British Government, and the 
probability of their aiding him, prevented such an attempt) we are 
‘the more bound, on these considerations, to defend the Quedah 
country from invasion. But if there were any feelings of irritation 
at that time on the part of the Siamese, the long interval which 
‘has elapsed, might be supposed sufficient to have done away with 
them. We engaged, it seems, to have an armed vessel to “defend 
the coast of Quedah at all times.” It must be recollected how- 
‘ever, that Quedah was taken by an attack from seaward, the fleet 
which captured it having been equipped at Traang, on this side 
the peninsula. Sir John Macpherson, then Governor General, 
jn socepting the island, replies to the King’s leter, and makes no 
‘objection to the proposed conditions, which he submits to England 
for approval; the King of course naturally expecting, from the 
promises of Captain Light, and the tacit assent of the Governor 
General, that they would all be approved of by the Honorable 
Company. “Your friendly letter containing grant of Pato 
Pinang to the Honorable Company, was delivered to me by Cap- 
‘tain Francis Light, the 6th February 1786. Captain Light also 
sade known to me the requests of my Friend and Brother, which 
T, having the interest and friendship of my noble friend at heart, 
‘have already transmitted to England for the approbation of the 
king of England, and the Honorable English Company. I have 
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likewise ordered a ship of war for the defence of the island, and 
protection of the coast of Quedah.”” This last paragraph implies 
clearly, that it was intended to secure Quedah against an invasion 
or attack from seaward. Not more than a month after Pinang 
was occupied, Mr Light writes, ay I have before noticed; “The 
king of Quedah has reason to be afraid of such a tyrant (the king 
of Siam) and hopes to secure himself by an alliance with the 
‘Honorable Company.” 

‘This was a very natural expectation, ond we are, no doubt, in- 
debted to the troubles which the King of Quedah experionced from 
the Burmabs and Siamese, for our Settlement of Pinang. He 
hhoped to secure the protection of the English. It is ackuowledg- 
ed by Mr Light, that the king of Quedah sent a token of hom- 
age to Ava, as well to Siam, or in other words, that he was 
‘oppressed. by two contending powers, and to get rid of his difficul- 
ties, he formed an alliance with the English, by giving as he 
thought a guid pro quo in the cession of an island eligibly situated, 
and which had been solicited by the Supreme Government. This 
was accepted from him asa sovereign Prince, and we are cou 
strained, therefore, to view him and hie heirs as the sovervigns of 
the Quedah country, otherwise we contend against our own right to 
old the island, except by the sufference of the Siamese. We 
Know (at least Mr Light appears to have been aware of) the 
motives which induced the king to give Pinang tothe English. 
‘We accepted it with such a knowledge and sbould be guilty of 
great inconsistency to deny it. It must be always borne in re0ol- 
lection also, in weighing the taerits of this important question, that 
there was no stipulated payment, at the time of the Grant, for the 
Joss the king would sustain, by the abstraction of the trade from bi 
dominions. His compliance with Captain Light’s request originat- 
ed, not in pecuniary considerations, but in the expectation of 
gaining a powerful ally. But, if more proof were wanting, that 
‘Mr Light gave the king assurances of protection, the following 

graph of his letter to the Governor General, dated 5th Octo 
ber 1786, will put the matter beyond dispute. “I returned for 
answer” (to a letter the king addressed to him concerning an 
expected invasion from Siam) “ that his best policy is to have as 
Kittle communication as possible” (allading to the Burmahs and 
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Siamese) “but to put his country ina state of defence, and that 
while the English are here they will assist him if distressed.” 

‘Who that reads this will say, that Mr Light considered Quedah 
dependent on Siam? He regards it certainly as a dangerous and 
powerful neighbour; but would he have leagued with Quedah 
tnd (old the king, the English while here, will assist you if 
distressed,” if he had viewed it asa tributary state? No argu- 
‘ments can be of any avail as to what were our original intentions, 
and what was the king’s conviction, after such an unequivocal 
admission as this. Mr Light appears to have been fully aware of 
the value of the acquisition, In this letter of 15¢h September 
1786, he says— The excellency of this situation for Commercial 
exchange, is evident from the united opinions of every person who 
thas been here, Europeans and Indians. From the heart burning 
of the Dutch, and fiom the jealousy of the people of Quedah, 
who already foresee they must be dependent upon this place for 
any foreign trade, &o.” We take away from Quedah its valuable 
trade,—we withhold the only return stipulated by the King, in 
the frst instance, namely, protection and assistance, (for even at 
this time, there appears to have been no pecuniary compensation 
granted) and we wonder that the people of Quedah should be 
jealous of us. I have omitted to notice the opinion of J. Price, 
as to whom the island belonged, which is contained in a letter to 
the Governor General, dated 23rd February, 1786. “I prefer it 
(Pinang) to the Negrais, as it is an island sufficiently detached 
fiom the continent to prevent surprise or even attack from the 
natives, aud being a free gift from the acknowledged and rightful 
‘owner, can never give cause for war.” 

Tt may appear superfluous to multiply proofs that Quedah was 
‘an independent kingdom at the period of our forming the settle- 
ment of Pinang, but if further evidence were wanting, the opinion 
of the highest authority in India at the time, may be produced in 
evidence. ‘The Governor General records his sentiments in a 
minute, as follows:—“The Grant of Pinang seems, in fact, to 
hhave been procured by the influence of the principal officer of the 
king of Quedab, with a view to secure himself a place of retreat 
against his numerous enemies, and the ostensible object of the 
King himself in making the Grant, originated in the idea of sup- 
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his own independence by the protection of the English, 
is attachment to us will either be strengthened or changed 
into animosity, as that protection is granted or withheld. This 
protection however canuot be effectually given, without involving 
us in disputes with the Barmahs or Siamese, the latter of whom 
are the most powerful.” 

‘Throughout his proceedings, we trace the anxiety of Mr Light 
to obtain the sanction of the Supreme Government, for effectual 
aid to the king of Quedah, which he had no doubt promised, and 
we find him still holding out expectations. He thus notices (in 
his Diary) an interview with the king. “Tho king reeeived me 
without any state, and seemed much troubled ; he told me there 
was a passage in_the letter (from the Governor General) he did 
not understand. It seemed to threaten him if he did not comply 
with the Governor General’s request; he asked me if I had a 
copy. I told him it must be a mistake in the translation, and 
what the translator had taken for a menace to him, was meant to 
his enemies; he said this was probable, and ordered three people 
each to make a separate translation. Yesterday the king of 
Quedah sent the Laksamana to enquire if I would consent to the 
people of Patani settling opposite to Pinang, and assist him, if 
attacked by the Siamese,” and again “this day, the king of 
Quedah sent his brother, the Laksamana with a letter 5 the purport 
1s follows ‘we have received intelligence that Ava has mustered bis 
army to attuck Siam, and arrived at the borders. We have also 
received a letter from the king of Siam, commanding us to defend 
the island of Junk Ceylon egsinst the Burmahs, who are 
expected with a lest of prows aad ships. We have sent our 
brother, the Taksamana, to accompany our friend to us, that 
we may profit by his counsel, and consider what is best to be done 
for the safety of our country”. The king of Quedah would not 
‘willingly obey the orders of the king of Siam and applied to us for 
‘id, to which he considered himself entiled. ‘The more I con- 
sider Captain Light's proceedings, the more am I convinced. 
of the unkindness of the conduct towards the King of 
Quedah. It has been seen, that Captain Light acknowledged 
he had assured the king he would support him, if in distress 5 
‘that he told him the Governor General menaced his enemios s 
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‘and that he received the island on condition of protection ; and we 
find him writing to the Sapreme Goverment on the 17th May 
1787, nearly a year after we had possession of the island ; « The 
‘Honorable Board were pleased to mention in their instructions, 
‘that they were willing to give @ pecuniary consideration to the 
King of Quedah. Soon after the Ravensworth sled, the king 
became very pressing, and we found for a considerable time, a 
difficulty in procuring provisions. I wrote to the king it was the 
intention of government to make him a compensation for the 
island, and to keep him in good humour I trusted him with 20 
‘chests of opium, at 250 dollars per chest, since which we have 
een plentifully supplied with provisions. ‘There is a nevestity 
for coming to some terms with the king of Quedah while the 
fears of the Siamese and Burmahs are upon him; and I have 
reason to believe nothing will be acceptable without government 
promising the king protection, This place will be subjéct to 
‘many inconveniences without such an alliance as will oblige the 
‘king to furnish the Settlement at all times with provisions ; and 
‘preventing other European nations from settling in any other part 
‘of his country. Should the Siamese be permitted to take posses- 
sion of his country, we shall not only find an insolent and trouble- 
some neighbour, but be under the necessity of assisting them in 
their wars, or to go to war with them ourselves. I humbly 
conceive that it will be easier, and attended with less expence to 
the Honorable Company, to declare at once the king of Quedah 
under our protection ; little else than the name of the Company 
will be wanted; the longer it is delayed, the greater will appear 
the consequence of the island, and the more difficulty there will 
bo in fixing a Settlement, The Danes, the Dutch, and the 
French have solicited permission to have only a house in Quedah ; 
either of them will promise much, and should the king consider 
‘himself aggrieved or disappointed by the English, he may in 
espair seek for other alliance.” 

‘The bias upon Mr Light's mind is too obvious to be mistaken, 
and it is equally clear he held out expectations of assistance from 
the English, ’ere the British Standard was hoisted at Pinang; 
otherwise, as he remarks, the King would have sought an alliance 
with some other European power, who would have made uncon 
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ditional promises. Why also, if the island was a voluntary Grant 
of the King, as it is termed, (though this appears strange, when 
wwe consider that the king of Quedah had given a decided refusal 
to a former application on behalf of the Supreme Government) 
should Mr Light state “the King was pressing for a settlement,” 
and why should he support his claims? It does appear, however, 
that the Supreme Government objected to interfere, but why was 
‘Mr Light permitted to take possession, without‘coming to a cleur 
explanation of our intentions in the first instance? ‘The same 
paper which contained [the Grant contained also the condition, 
namely, protection; and the Governor General writes, “I have 
ordered a Man-of-war to guard Pulo Pinang and the cosst of 
Queda,” inforring ostensibly at least, that the protection sought 
for, would be granted. 

Captain Glass, the Commanding” Officer of the troops at the time, 
and a discreet, sensible man by all accounts, gives his sentiments 
fas to the propriety of effectual aid being afforded to the Rajah 
of Quedah, and insinuates, as plainly as his respect anid deference 
for his superiors would admit of, in an official communication, 
‘that there had been some evasion. He remarks, “This feeling,” 
(Alluding to the abstraction of the trade from Quedah, and discon- 
tent of the Quedah people) “and the evasive answers Mr Light has 
been obliged to give them to many requisitions, has impressed 
thom with the idea, that they have been deceived, and as no idea 
tends more to estrange their affections &s.” They find themselves 
deceived after a year’s trial. It may be argued perhaps, why did 
the King, in making a treaty afterwards, not insist upon our pro- 
tection? ‘The fact was, he saw we were in possession, and he knew 
it was in vain for him to attempt to expel the English. He there~ 
fore prudently made the best bargain he could, by accepting 
money; but still this is no justification of the want of good faith, 
evinced on the occasion. It was impossible that they could be 60 
blind as to avoid foreseeing a great loss in their trade by the set~ 
tlement of Pinang, but, as I have already observed, they were 
content to sacrifice that advantage for the greater security against 
the encroachments of the Siamese which they hoped to obtain by 
aan alliance with the English, 

In Captain Light's ancount of Junk Ceylon, he says, “The 
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King of Quedah claims the dominions of these seas (that is 
between Salang and Mergui) and grants a liconse for collecting 
the bird’s nests and sea slug to some of his officers for which he 
receives about 12 or 1,500 dollars per annum. After the loss of 
Siam (alluding to the conquest of that country by the Burmahs) 
the Malays got possession of the Island (Junk Ceylon) and the 
Laksamana of Quedeh maintained an absolute anthority, treating 
the Siamese as slaves, until an accident inspired the Islanders 
with the idea of liberating themselves, which they performed in 
one night. ‘The Laksamana constantly regretted the loss of this 
island, and offered me 8,000 men, when it was proposed by Mr 
‘Hastings to establish a Settlement there.” It is far from proba~ 
Die, that the king of Quedah would have been allowed to reap the 
advantages of so lucrative a trade, or to have laid claim to such 
extensive authority, if he had, in these days, been absolutely depen- 
dent on Siam. 
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‘THREE MONTHS IN CAMBODIA. 
Br A Mapnas Orvrcen. 


‘My brother being agent for a Singapore Mercantile firm in 
the trade they carry on with Camboilia, and having resided there 
for some years and made himself acquainted with the language 
&e., I thought I could not have a better opportunity of seeing 
something of a country so little known to Europeans, than by 
‘eccompanying him on one of his trading expeditions thither. The 
following are a few notes taken during my trip and sojourn of 
three months in the land of “Srok Kumai,” as Cambodiais 
termed by its iohabitants. 

On Saturday the 8th of April 1854, three of us, my brother, 
‘Mr V. and myself embarked on board the barque “Polke,” 
Captain Welch, bound to Campoot, The vessel belongs to a 
Chineso firm in Singapore, who for tho last fow yea have 
regularly traded with Cambodia. Our party consiated of a 
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Chinese Interpreter, called Baba Kee, and two servants, one a 
‘Madras boy, and the other a Malacoa Portuguese. We weighed 
anchor at 11 o'clock a. a, and aided by a light fair breeze, soon 
sighted Johore hill, which bore from us N. by E. and Bantam 
Point 8. 8. E, At8 o'olock on Sunday morning we had Pedro 
Branca distant from us about 8 miles, bearing I. by S. and at 
12 o'clock p. af. Romania Islands, bearing W. 8. W. On Mon- 
ay at daybreak, we sighted Pulo Aor, bearing N,N. W. and 
Aistant about 16 miles, and at noon Palo Timaon bore W., the 
Tatitade by observation being 2° 50” N, From thie time 
till we sighted the Brother and Sister, which we did on Saturday 
afternoon, nothing ocourred to break the monotony of our voyage 
except passing a steamer, steering south, on the evening of Tues- 
day the 11th. On Sunday the 16th at 7 o'clock a. a. we sight- 
ed Palo Obi and the largo island of Kuthrall and at noon drop- 
ped anchor in Campoot roads, having run 550 miles in 9 days. 

‘A. stranger anchoring in the harbour for the first time, would 
never imagine that a town was anywhere in its immediate vicini- 
ty, as no signs of life are perveptible from the sea. ‘The har- 
Dour itself is a good one, and capable of accommodating any 
number of vessels. It js in latitude 10° 31’ N. and longitude Gh. 
56m. 45 sec. E. of Greenwich, mean time, being land-locked on 
Doth sides, the lange island of Kuthrall or Kho-dud, extending on 
the left, (ite extreme northern headland ealled “ Ganong Kwalla,”” 
bearing from the anchorage §,61° 55° W.) and several small sletson 
theright, including Temple Island, (bearingS.56° 15° E. and which 
is as near as possible 100 feet in height). Immediately opposite 

nchorage, bearing due north from it, frown two singularly 
shaped mountains called the “ Paps,” which are covered with 
vegetation to the very top and form astriking object fiom the sea, 
their elevation being about 480 feet. At the back of those hills 
‘trending north-westerly, are a range of mountains similarly clothed 
with the most luxuriant vegetation to their summits, their ridges 
being serrated, but their peaks not differing much in apparent 
height. These mountains the Cambodians call “ 'Teglian” or the 
abode of the destroyer. They have many traditions connected with 
‘them, and sacrifices are from time to time offered to the spirits 
who are believed to inhabit them, In modern charts, these 
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series of mountains have been styled the “Elephant Range.” Cape 
‘mountains, a similar group on the right, bear from the anchorage 
8, 78° 45’ E. It is a pity the water shoals so much on approach~ 
ing the harbour, the navigation in consequence being rendered 
very intricate, From 8 to 8} fathoms, being about the soundings 
for a considerable distance before the anchorage is reached, ve 
of the least draught of water are obliged to anchor upwards of 
2} miles from the mouth of the river. Midway between the 
anchoring ground and tho shore is « bar, on which, atlow tide, 
there is not more than 2 feet of water, ‘This makes the loading of 
‘vessels very slow, as cargo boats can only come out of the river 
at high tide. ‘The river itself is deep and tolerably broad, itis 
edged with mangrove swamps on both sides till very near the 
town of Campoot, which lies on the left bank, about 2 miles from 
fits mouth. ‘The shore of the country, as far as the eye can reach, 
is also fringed with Rhizophorcs, or mangrove serub and at low 
tide an extensive mud flat is the only apology for a beach. 
‘Soon after we anchored, the Chinese Supercargo of the vessel, 
accompanied by his family, consisting of five ladies, went on 
ia wife, mother and sister-in-law, composed the five, they 
were all of true Chinese descent, and had very lately arrived 
from China, being induced to leave their native country in 
consequence of the disturbances which bed arisen there. ‘The 
ladies were great curiosities in Singapore when they arrived, as 
they were among the first ofthe small feeted gentry that had hither 
to honored Singapore with their presence. ‘These celestial charmers 
lad stowed themselves away in the long boat during our voysge, 
‘end they seemed to have a great objection to shew themselves 
to the Europeans on board, as they never stirred from their enug 
domicile from the day they entered it, till they prepared to get 
into the boat alongside to take them ashore at Campoot, a work 
by the by, of no small danger and difficulty to them, as their small 
feet, or “golden lilies ” as they are termed by the Chinese, being 
only about 3 inches in length, and encased in a shoe with a heel 
nearly as long as the foot, seentéd scarcely sufficient to sup- 
port them when standing. However by the assistance of a few men 
‘they managed to get dropped! into the boat, more like bags of rice 
than anything else. These ladies were all most beautifully dressed, 
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being clothed in silks of the richest colours and their hair arranged 
‘with the help of pins and artificial flowers, about a foot high and 
spread out like a fan. Our interpreter Baba Kee, accompanied the 
Chinese supercargo on shore to get for usa large boat for ourselves 
‘and Inggage. At 7 o'clock the next morning (Monday) Baba 
Keo returned to the ship with two boats, which after breakfast 
wwe loaded with our things and started for Campoot, Wo had 
much trouble in getting over the bar, as the tide was then low 
and our boats heavy ; however, by all getting out, taking off shoes 
and stockings and tucking up our trowsers, we succeeded by dint 
of pushing and dragging in getting our crafts into deeper water ; 
‘once into the river we had no further trouble as the current was 
setting upwards and we soon reached our destination. We landed 
con the right side of the river immediately opposite the town of 
Campoot. Here the King of Cambodia had ordered « house or 
rather two houses to be constructed for Europcaus; this he had 
done at the request of Mr A. who bad mercantile transac- 
tions with his Majesty for some years previously and who bud 
represented to the King, the inconveniences his agent (my brother) 
ad sustained, by having no place to live in or godowns to store 
produce &c, 

‘These houses are situated on the brink of the river, at right 
angles with it, the two being immediately opposite one another 
at a distanoo of about twenty-five paces, and between them, at the 
sides farthest off from the river, a cook room or kitchen is built, 
0 that the whole forms three sides of a square. Each house 
the shape of a parallelogram or rectangle (dimensions 80 feet in 
length by 25 in breadth) divided into three rooms above, with the 
same number of godowas below, the habitable part is elevated 
about 10 feet from the ground. A long verandah, about 8 feet in 
breadth, stretches along the front of the upper rooms in each 
hhouse; at one end of the verandahs are stairs or rather substantial 
adders and there is « commuication between both houses by means 
‘of a gallery supported on posts from the end of one verandah to 
that of the opposite building. The rooms themselves are lofty 
and well lighted by means of two windows in each apartmen 
These houses rest on brick walls, the upper partis solely composed 
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of lath and plaster but the weight of the roof is supported by 
immense posts and cross beams, at an interval of about ten feet 
from each other. The roofs are tiled and calculated to last for at 
least fifty years, for each tile is separately fastened down with 
mortar before another is laid over it, the whole thus forming a 
solid mass. The only roof in the Straits of Malacca I have ever 
seen similarly constructed, is that of the stadt-house at Malacca. 
‘The floors of these buildings aro planked, roughly it is true, as 
the planks are not planed and joined by bevelled edges together, 
but at the same time they are very substantial, each plank being 
about two inches thick and 40 feet in length, so that a couple 
extend the whole length of the buildings. ‘The carpenters, sawyers 
and bricklayer's tools used in the erection of these houses, were 
commissioned by the King from Singapore, and theit use &e. 
taught to the Cambodians, by a couple of Chinese who had 
resided for some time in the Straits. The tiles also were sent 
from Singapore, at the oxpence of the King. ‘The houses are 
certainly the best in Cambodia, ‘The King himself at Oodong, 
the éapital, does not live in such a good one. When we arrived 
they were not quite completed. We were told it took a year to 
erect them, the whole having been done by means of forced 
labour. ‘The Governor of Campoot having been compelled to 
furnish a body of men, these poor fellows got no remuneration, 
and had even to provide their own food. The King sent a 
Minister from Oodong to reside at Campoot to superintend the 
work and to see it properly done. ‘This man rejoices in the 
euphonious title of Andron Sennaii, he lives in a small hut close 
to the house, and seems to have great authority. Much respect 
is paid to him by the people of the town, being alvays addressed 
‘as Lak, or My Lord. 

‘As soon as we had arranged our things in our new abode, we 
erossed the river and paid a ceremonial visit to Sinky, the 
Lieutenant-Governor, who is styled Bandar Thoam. ‘This person 
age is of Chinese descent, and has all the features and character- 
istics of the Mongolian race, wearing his hair in a tail wound 
round his head, differing in this respect from the majority of hia 
nation who are born and brought up in Cambodia, and who, like 
the true Cambodians, shave their heads, only leaving a short tuft 
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con the top of the skull, the hair being jetblack, stiff and coarse, 
lmost bristly. Sinky does not keep up much state, he lives in a 
‘very poor house, built you may say on the river, and elevated on 
piles a foot or two above it, We found him squatting, half naked, 
‘bn a large wooden platform, with several men siting below him on 
the floor, which is composed of split nibongs. His house appeared 
to be divided into two parts, that in front being appropriated to 
Dusiness and receiving people, and that bebind for his women, 
of whom he has about a dozen. He reosived us very graciously 
‘and immediately recoguized my brother, who, of course, was well 
Known to him; he offered ua tea and after a short conversation 
cartied on between him and our interpreter, we took leave of him, 
‘and then proceeded to Bombai, a village about 1j miles up the 
river, and the plice where the Governor resides. Bomba is a 
‘much smaller town than Campoots though I have been informed, 
that since the last few years, in consequence of the great increase 
of trade at Campoot, many Chinese have settled at Bombai, whicls 
8 now rapidly rising into importance, having two or three rows 
of streets and a bazar, &e, It, like Campoot, is situated imme- 
Giately on the river. On landing we went to the Governor's 
hhouse, but were disappointed to hear he was out We took 
‘cursory glimpse of the inside of this fuuctionary’s abode. It 
could not boast of much, but was apparently better constructed 
and more coromodious than that of his subordinate Sinky, having 
Jamps hung up to the ceilings, and various articles of Japan and 
Chinese manufacture scattered about ; the part appropriated o 
business, &., had a large platform raised about two feet from the 
ground, and extonding the whole length of the back of the room. 
"his platform was evidently the seat of honour, being covered 
with mals, &o. Having lelt word with the Governor's people, 
to inforan him when he arrived of our visit we proceeded to the 
residence of a Chinese merchant called Chinchoo Choow, with 
whom C. had sone business. In passing through the bazar we 
wore informed the Governor was in a house close by and wished 
to see us, to our great astonishment we found him in a barber's 
shop, undergoing that very nevessary tonsorial operation in Cam- 
bodia of shaving the heud, Me did not seem to care much for our 
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having caught him in such an undignified position, but conversed 
with us, with the aid of oar interpreter for a few minutes; asked 
who Mr V. and myself were, the object of our visit to the 
country, &c., and finally invited us to his house the next evening. 
We told him we wanted to go up to Oodong to see the King, to 
whom we wished first to write to inform him of our artival, and 
to request he would send down elepliants for us. ‘The Governor 
replied, very well, he would send over to our house one of 
his olerks to write what we would dictate ; and that he would 
forward it without delay to the King. Having made our selams 
to his excelleny, who by the by is styled according to Cambodian 
etiquette “Chuwei Srok” literally “head of the country,” we 
proceeded on our way to Chinchoo Choow whom I have men- 
tioned before. This individual is one of the principal Chinese 
‘merchants of the place and is son-in-law to the Governor, and of 
course a person of importance; he received us very civilly, offered 
sweetmeats and tea and promised to come and seo us the next 
morning. Tt being now late in the evening we wished him good 
bye, got into out boat and returned to our house, ‘The next 
morning according to his promise Chinchoo Choow accompanied 
by Sinky, the Lieutenant-Governor, paid us a visit, but it seemed 
the astute followers of Confucius came to make a double job of it 
‘and had an eye to business as well as to politeness, as after a little 
preliminary chit chat, they commenced by asking what C’s mer- 
ehandize consisted of and by proposing to purchase between tlem 
his whole stock. Chinese bargains are never completed without 
1 great deal of jabbering and finesse; however, the cclestials found 
©. inflexible in his prices, and after three or four hours incessant 
talking, thoy finally agreed to his terms and carried off the goods; 
first signing and affixing their chops with all due formality to a 
paper promising to deliver the produce of the country in barter 
for the goods within 45 days, under penalty of deftaying the 
demurrage of the chartered vessel, should the above time be 
exceeded. As soon as these worthies went away, tho Governor's 
clerk came to write the letter to the King. Letter writing in 
Cambodia is a work that requires much consideration, even form= 
ing the characters of one page takes up as much time amongst 
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them as would suffice with us to write six. Our Cambodian 
scribe first produced his common place book, which seemed to be 
made of a very coarse thick kind of paper smeared over with some 
substanco like black paint, which when dry, was written on with 
1 pencil formed of a kind of white earth not unlike French chalk ; 
the marks iaade by this pencil, could be easily rubbed out with 
the finger, so that this propared paper with care would last any 
Tongth of time, and answors all the purposes of a slate. In his 
common place book, the clerk first entered down word for word 
what our interpreter told him. When our dictation was over he 
Dogan to embellish the style Se, according to the most approved. 
forms of Cambodian correspondence. This done he read over his 
composition, and asked the interpreter if what he had written 
included the substance of what we wished to say ; our approval 
hhaving been obtained, he then asked for a large sheet of Europe 
paper which we gave him, this he folded lengthways so that the 
whole two pages were divided into equal folds or creases of about 
fan inch from each other, these folds served as lines for him to 
‘write on; his pen was made of a piece of tin plate doubled up, 
its shape was exactly that of a small table knife, ent off to an 
‘angle at the point. ‘The Cambodians always use Indian ink which 
is rubbed down with water on a stone ; when the tin pen I have 
described above is worked about in the semi-fluid composition till 
fa sufficient quantity is collected, they then begin writing with the 
point of the angle, the part corresponding with the edge of the 
Junife being uppermost. Our scribe having finished his fair copy 
it only remained to affix C’s signature and chop which the King 
hhad previously presented him with. ‘The letter was then inserted 
into an envelope directed in Cambodian to the King’s Prime 
‘Minister who is called Lak Chunda and sent to the Governor, 
to be forwarded without delay; we were told it would take 
‘about 12 days before the elephants we had asked for in the letter 
to the King could arrive from Oodong. This business over and 
C's merchandize disposed of, we had plenty of leisure tinfe on 
oar hands. Flocks of wild duck having been observed con~ 
tinually flying about and swimming on the river, we determined. 
to go out and have aday’ssport,, We found lots of birds and soon 
returned with several brace of widgeon and teal, On exploring 
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the country at the back of our house, we foand the two montains 
I have mentioned before as being called the “ Paps” to be about 
three miles from the house and close to the river. We found a 
small lake at the foot of these hills swarming with large grey duck 
Dut could not succeed in getting « shot at them as they were very 
wild and always kept at the opposite side. Returning we met 
a Cambodian going to a small village near the foot of the Paps, 
from him we asked our way back, as we were afraid we should 
the same track we lad come by; this man vory civilly 
volunteered to be our guide. TI was surprised at his good nature as 
he stipulated for no reward, and he had at east 2} miles to go 
back with us and then rotura the same distance to the spot where 
we first met him. I could not help contrasting the politeness 
of this untutored child of nature with the incivility and sordid 
disposition generally met with amongst the natives of the Malayan 
Peninsula, where the first question is always what will you 
give”? Half way back we met another Cambodian with three or 
four bamboos of palm toddy ; being very thirsty alter our long 
walk, we asked for some telling him if he would call at 
house any day he would get paid, as we had nothing with us at 
the time, he very readily proforred his toddy and said he wanted 
no payment. We returned to our house about midday, very tired 
but much pleased with our day’s sports we of course did not allow 
our guide to return to his village without duly recompensing him 
for his trouble, he was profuse in his acknowledgements and did 
not seem asi he expected anything, 

‘Tho nest day wo received a visit from a very intelligent Malay 
called Tuanku Tay, he was well known to C. and a great favorite 
of his. This man trades largely in raw silk, ivory, gambouge 
and sticklue; he is much respected in Cambodia for his probity, 
and is always employed by the king as his supercargo, when his 
‘Majesty's junks are sent down to Singapore to sell the produce of 
‘the country which the king yearly receives as tribute. Thi 
‘Malay informed C. that the king had stored up a quantity of rice in 
hhis godowns at Campoot, which was intended to be very soon 
sent to Singapore, and that he was only waiting for final instruc 
tions from the king to be off. He recommended C. to go up to 
Oodong as soon as possible and make an offer to purelinse the 
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whole, saying he thought it very likely the king would he glad to 
sell it at once, as several reports had reached Campoot that many 
pirates had been seen hovering about Pulo Obi and its vicinity 
and that three or four trading junks had been taken by them, that 
these reporis would be sare to reach the king, who would natu- 
rally be affaid to send his junks this yoar. This intelligence 
made C. determine not to wait for the elephants we had written 
for to the king, but start at once in carts for Oodong, so as to lose 
‘no time, thinking it probable we should meet the elephants on the 
road. Mr V. and myself agreed to C’s proposition that we 
should accompany him, we all therefore the same evening went 
to Bombai to sce the governor, and to request him to furnish us 
with carts and men, We reached Bombai at dusk and were 
Jucky enough to find his excellency at home, he received us with 
much politeness and offered us tea Se. We then informed him 
of the purport of our visit; he seemed to be much surprised at our 
anxiety to be offs0 soon, but after starting many objections we at 
Test made him promise to have the requisite number of carts and 
men ready at Bombai on the morning of the 2nd day. Having 
taken leave of the governor we prepared to return to Campoot, 
Dut found this was a task of no small difficulty as it was pitch 
davk, so that nothing could be perceived on the river, added to 
which the current being against us our progress was very slow, 
indeed wo were obliged to row the boat ourselves, as we could not 
got men at Bombai to take us back, After many laughable ais- 
haps, such as running foul of other boats and occasionally sticking on 
the banks at each side of us, we got home much fatigued; however 
‘a good night's rest soon put us all (o rights and the following day 
‘ras spent in packing up and preparing for our journey. ‘The 
next morning, Monday the 24th, at 10 4. af., we left our 
house at Campoot for Bombai. Unfortunately our boat was 
too small for ourselves and luggage, but as no other was 
to bo got, we were obliged to take great care in loading 
it and perching ourselves on the top of our boxes, ke. The 
least motion of the body invariably threw our cranky bark 
con her beam ends, so that it was no easy task to use the oars. T 
shall nover forget the terror of our Interpreter, Baba Kee, who 
fully expected we should go to the bottom. The heat too was 
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‘most intense, and not a breath of air stirring ; however at about a 
quarter past 11 A. at. we reached Bombai and proceeded at onee 
to a group of houses, enclosed with a high bamboo fence, ‘These 
had beon built about a year previously for the King and his 
Court, orders having been received from Oodong to ereet them, 
the King’s intention being to pay Campoot a visit; he however 
altered his mind, being aftaid if he left the capital the Cochin- 
Chinese would come up the river and attack it; in fact, as oon 
as the King’s intention of going to Carmpoot was publicly known, 
fa large body of Cochin-Chinese, well armed, were observed near 
Oodong, and on being asked what their intentions were in con 
gregating in such numbors within the boundaries of the kingdom 
of Cambodia, they gave a very unsatisfactory account of tlem- 
selves, saying they wanted to go up the river to attack Laos, an 
indopendant state above Cambodia. ‘Their true intention was 
doubiless to take advantage of the King’s absence, and ravage 
odong as they had done some fifteen years previously. 

"The houses built for the King at Bombai were now used only 
to store rice in, and as a depdt for earts and bullocks belonging, 
to his Majesty. ‘The Governor had told us the preceding evening, 
to stay here till he had collected a suficient number of cooli 
to cary our goods. On our arrival we found 7 carts ready t 
i, and half the namber of men we required, and were obliged to 
wait till 3 o'clock p. xt for the rest. At that hour the Governor 
‘came with the coolies and a paper written in Cambodian, with » 
peculiar chop affixed to it, ‘This paper wasealled a“ Sumbot 
Bay-haw,” being addressed to the Prime Minister at Oodonz, 
mentioning who we were, the object of our visity and the 
number of boxes and packages we were taking with us. This 
Nooument was to bo shewn to the Mykoi or head of each station 
‘vo stopped at; who on reading it, would be obliged to furnish ws 
ith relays of the same number of carts and men, we lad browsht 
from Bombai, ‘The eatts for ourselves were most curious vehiclor, 
all of wood and bamboo, not @ particle of iron about them, ever 
the axle tree being made of some hard heavy wood, workinis 
Toosely ‘nthe socket or nave of the wheel, which thal no tie, sad 
twas fastened in a peculiar manner to a frame work, all round the 
ody of the carts the axle tre, insted of being one solid piece 
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passing under the body of the machine, was in two parts, 
‘one end of each fixed to the sides of the frame-work, then 
passed through the socket of the wheel, and finally inserted in a 
round hole ina block of wood, composing the lower part of the 
cart, which was in shape like a cradle, the sides being about nine 
inches high, curving outwards and made of split bamboos very 
neatly plated together, the corners of the frame-work being firmly 
tied with strips of rattan, so that the whole affuir was in reality 
much stronger than it appeared to be, and well adapted for use 
in rough ground. ‘These queer conveyances were very low and 
covered over with an arched top of bamboo work and attap ; 
when lying down inside, it appeared to me as if T was immured 
in a coffin, only not quite so comfortable as that last resting place 
generally is, At half past 3 o'clock r. xf. each of our party 
having ensconced himself as snugly as he could in one of these 
vehicles, with the aid of pillows, mattross, &e, we started for 
Tricoal, the first stage from Bombai, and distant 250 sons, or 
about 6 English miles. ‘The sen is a Cambodian measure =40 
yards. There are 20 peums in a sen, each peum equal to 2 
‘cubits, or 6 foot oxactly of our measurement. ‘The whole distance 
between Bombai and Oodong, is divided into equal portions 
‘of 100 sens cach. A. thick post on each side of the road, cut into 
1 peculiar shape at the top, marks these divisions and at every 50 
sens or exactly half way botweon these posts, smaller poles with 
rouniled tops are erected. Every 100 sens or the distance betweon 
the large posts is, as near as possible, two statuto miles and two 
furlongs, so that itis easy to calculate the distance traversed on a 
journey by simply reckoning the number of large posts, At } 
past 5 P. at. we atrived at Tricoal, and informed the Mykoé or 
head of the station of our intention to sleep here for the night and 
proceed very early the next morning. We showed him our “Sum- 
bot Say Haw” or paper we had received from the Governor, on 
seeing which he promised to have fresh carts and men ready 
whenever we should require them. ‘The station itself was a very 
good one and the people civil. The noxt morning at 5 o'clock 
A.M. we started for the 2nd stage, Tripong Lobok, distant 500 
sens or about 11 miles and 8 furlongs. We found this to be a very 
Jong and fatiguing march, what with the jolting, dust and heat, 
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and we were glad enough to arrive at our destination which we did 
at 11 o'clock A. a. This station we found to be much smaller 
than the last and filled with people; however they vacated one 
side of the house for us, and the Mykoé, who was an old man 
and what was singular for @ Cambodian wearing a mustache, did 
all he could to make us comfortable, sending for mats &c, to lay 
over the split nibong floors and making his men fetch water for 
us from the tank which was at some distance. On enguiring the 
reason of so many men, women and children being collected 
together at this place, we wore told that there was some religious 
ceremony to be held there and that sacrifices were to be offered 
to the gnardian spirits of the place, after which they were to have 
a feast, that the people liad collected together from all directions 
‘and that most came from villages many miles off. We noticed 
several Bonzes or priests among the erovd, they were easy to be 
distinguished by their heads being closely shaved and by their 
boing’ clothed all in yellow, the sacred color in Siam and Cambo- 
dia, This festival was (o last 2 days and the Mykod informod 
us, much to our disgust, we should be obliged to stop at the station 
till it was over, as he eould get no men. We however frightened 
him, by saying we wore determined to start in the ovening and 
that he mnst furnish carts and men at once, agreeably to the king's 
positive orders, whenever travellers were provided with a Sumbot- 
say-haw from the governor of Campoot ; we threatened that if we 
were delayed here we woul report him at Oodong. ‘The poor 
fellow thus badgered tried to parsuade the men from the neigh- 
outing villages to go with us, so as to spare his own people as 
much as possible, but the strangers stoutly refused and said they 
belonged to other districts and were not under hisorders. ‘The 
‘Mykoé then threatened to put them all in the stocks if they 
refused to go on the King’s service. We did not interfere in the 
quarrel but let them settle it amongst themselves 5 after a great 
deal of noisy discussion we were informed they had done so and 
that the Mykoé was to furnish as many men as he could possi- 
Diy spare and that the villagers would make up the deficiency 
amongst thom. ‘Their arrangements being amicably effected, we 
started at 4 r. mt. for the Srd station Tripong ‘Tripah, distant 
550 sens or 12} English miles, this was tho longest march we 
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had yot had,—luckily the greatest partof it was gone over in the 
ool ‘of the evening, but the confinement for so many hours in a 
very cramped and constrained position was exceedingly irksome. 
‘We arrived at the station at § past 10 o'clock P. m. and as we had 
not dined before we left Tripong Lobik, our servants, poor 
fellows, had to cook at this late hour, so it was past midnight 
before all forgot their fatigues in refreshing sleep. ‘The next 
morning at daybreak we found fresh relays of both carts and 
Inen ready for us, we therefore lost no time in pushing on, know- 
jng another march of 550 sens was before us. We left Tripong 
‘Mripah at } past 5 a.m. and arrived at ros, the fourth or 
middle station at 3 past 12 o'clock v. m. parched with thirst and 
halfchoked with dust. ‘This station is situated in the very heart of 
the jungle and being surrounded with large trees on every side 
we found it delightfully cool and pleasant. We exchanged here 
three or four empty beer bottle, called in the Cambodian language 
‘egluk pordaks,” for the same number of fowls. Tt was most 
remarkable to see the eagerness displayed by all the Cambodians 
to possess themselves of an empty bottle ;—I am sure we could 
have got any number of fowls or ducks for a bottle, or at most 2 
Potiles each. We only remained here for a few hours, and left at 
4, 3%. for the Sth stage Bungsuran, distant 550 sens. We 
‘arrived thore at 11 o'clock p. ar, and started again tho next 
morning at half 5 A. for the 6th stage, Sting, also distant 550 
sens; here we arrived at noon, and found much difficulty in 
procuring carts and men all but two or three of the men in 
charge of the station having leftit for a few days and gone to the 
nearest village, fully cight miles off, The Mykoé said he did not 
think they could arrive ill the next morning, but promisod to 
send a man off at once to bring carts &c. ; this delay was very 
anoying, however wo hud no help for it, Close to the station was 
a river, with a rapid current runuing down, but being the dry 
euson there was not more than four feet of water in it, In the 
ool of the evening we liad a delicious bathe, a luxury we had had 
no opportunity of indulging in since leaving Campoot. The next 
noruiug wo found that neither carts or men had arrived end that 
the Mykoé proposed guing himself to the villages to hasten his men. 
We wero very sulky ut this long stoppage on route, but in the 
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hope that the night would be spent at the mext station, we were 
fain to put up with our disappointment. I wandered about in the 
jingle close to the station and noticed some beautfil specimens 
‘of  Toctona Grandia” or the teak tree, also “ Dammara Orion- 
talis’” furnishing the resin called dammar, “ Hebradendron 
Gambogioides”, and “Garcinia Cambogia”, from which the 
gambouge of commerce is extracted; I also noticed some enor- 
mous trees of “Clusia Flava” or the wild mango and a few 
varieties of  Erythrina Monosperma”, or the trees on which the 
gurmlae insects generally abound ; “Querens Tinetoria”, the bark of 
which is called “Quercitron”, yielding yellow dye, seemed also to 
‘be abundant, as wellas several species of Coniferce—I looked inal 
directions for  Isonandra Gutta”, or the tree from which gutta 
percha is extracted, but did not perceive a single specimen, it 

however my belief that in the jungles and dense forests of 
Cambodia gutta percha is to be found, as several species of the 
‘same natural order, Sapotacece, came under my observation during 
my stay in the country. At about 4 past 8 p. x. the Mykoe 
feiarned with some carts and men; he could not howover get 
pafficient coolies to carry the things and four cart drivers wore 
obliged to be employed for that purpose, our servants and Baba 
Kee acting pro tem. as drivers. The carts that were supplied for 
nus at this station were most ricketty affairs and all so short that 
the person inside, when lying down, was obliged to have his 
‘knees nearly touching his chin; such as they were however we 
‘wore glad enough to get thom, and wo stated at 6 o'clock P. at. 
for the 7th stage, Oontong Kurweong, distant 500 sens or about 
114 miles We had not left the station an honr and a half when the 
whole line of carts was brought to a stand stil by the hindmost 
‘ne, which happened to be Baba Kee's, breaking down, the axle- 
free having snapped in two, The night was dark as Erebus 
and not a glimpse of a star could be seen, our perplexity can be 
‘easily imagined stuck as we were in the heart of the jungle, the 
few Cambodian drivers we had with us, having all, with the ox~ 
ception of one ald man, left and gone back a couple of miles to a 
hut we bad passed on the road, there to cut a new axlecree for 
the broken cart, We waited in vain fully an hour for them to 
‘come up, and then not liking the idea of passing the night where 
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we were, determined to push on and leave Baba Keo to shift for 
himself as well as he could. ‘The old Cambodian that was left 
with us being driver of my cart, we were made to head the line 
and act as pioneer for the others. My old Jehu had only one 
eyé and that one was rather dimmed through age. ‘The poor 
fellow was every now and then driving into the ditch and some- 
times got off the road altogether and was working is way in the 
jungle; on these occasions it was really laughable to hear the 
‘objurgations he bestowed on his buffaloos, pulting all the blame 
‘on them. At } past 12 a. m. wo arrived at Oontong Kneweong, 
was a small one with very poor accommodation. The 
ry his wife were a venerable couple, each had hair as 
white as snow, the man said his age was 70 and his wife 65, 
About 7 o'clock the next morniug, Baba Keo came up with his 
‘eart mended, but as tho coolies earrying our things had not yet 
made their appearance, we were obliged to wait for them, but sent 
ack some of the Myko®'s people to hurry them on. At about 
noon they arrived and we prepared to start, when five elephants 
came to the station with two French priests, who said they had 
just come from Oodong and were en route to Campoot, that the 
clephanis they had were intended for us, but that they had received 
permission from the king to have the use of thom till they arrived. 
‘at Campoot when they were to be given over to us. ‘These poor 
clergymen looked the very pictura of death, they said they had 
come from Laos and Champa, a narrow mountainous tract be- 
tween Cambodia and Cochin China, inhabited by an independent 
half savage race; here they had lost their health and were obliged 
to go to Singapore for a change and also for medical treatment. 
One poor fellow looked as if he was past all medieal aid, I really 
would not have insured his life to Singapore, so haggard and 
eadaverous was his appearance. ‘They desoribed with painful 
pathos the recent loss of one of their number by jungle fever, 
high up in the interior of Champa, and the hardships and priva- 
tions they had endured. It is impossible not to admire the spirit 
of self denial which those faithful followers of the cross, the 
French Missionaries iu the East, display in denying themselves, as 
they constantly do, all the comforts and enjoyments of the civilised 
world, in order to spend their whole lives in privation and distress 
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amongst half savage tribes, in places full of miasmatic influences, 
and where the foot of a European had never trod, and all this for 
the purpose of imparting the light of Christianity to the poor 
enighted heathen and the benefits of civilisation to the savage. 
Though « protestant myself and dissenting in many points from 
the general spirit of Roman Catholicism, T yet admive sincerity 
whenever I mect with it, and am always disposed to respect and 
reverence the motives which impel the French Missionaries attached. 
to the Propaganda’ to forsake all for the dissemination of the 
tenets of their religion, and humbly follow in the footsteps of those 
holy men of old, who had recsived our Saviour’s divine command 
to preach the gospel to the gentiles, and spread the glad tidings 
of salvation inthe world, But to return to my narrative; as the 
priests and ourselves were going in opposite directions it was agreed 
upon between us that they should take two elephants and complete 
their journey to Campoot and the other three we were to have to 
take with us, ‘To this arrangement however the elephant drivers 
unfortunately did mot agree, they said they had received orders 
from the king to proceed to Campoot for us and that ifthey met 
‘our party on the road they were then to return to Oodong with us 
also that the French priests had permission to have the ase of the 
‘elephants till we were met with and no longer. Such being the ease 
fand all tho drivers refusing to go on {0 Bombai without fresh 
orders ftom the king, the priests were obliged to remain at the 
station; we however promised directly we arrived at Oodong to 
represent their case to the king and ask for a couple of frosh 
‘clophants to be sent to them without delay. 

‘This would only involve a stoppage of two days for the priests, 
as our next stage was Oodong, distant only 450 sens or 10 miles. 
‘We started from Oodong Kurweong at 4 past 3 p. at. ;—all 
of our party but C. and Baba Kee who were well accustomed 
to it, had much difficulty in clambering up into the seats on 
the backs of the elephants. It really appeared to a novice to be 
‘a very formidable undertaking, for the brates are not taught as 
‘they are in India to kneel down and you have no eesistance 
from a ladder or other easy way of climbing up; loose rope 
passed round the animal's neck, by grasping this and then 
its ear, at the same time stepping on tho elephants forefoot, 
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which he raises a little on the word “ Choon” being repeated 
you gradually hoist yourself into your place in the Howdeh 
‘or seat on the elephant's back. This is all made of bamboo work, 
the body being shaped like a child’s cradle, abont 44 feet in 
ength by 2 in breadth, covered over with a framework of 
fine split bamboos, interlaced and plaited together. This 
machine is hollowed out at the bottom so as to sit well on 
the bony ridge of the elephant’s spinc. Several layers of soft 
bark are first arranged on the animal’s back, on this 8 
piece of buffolo hide denuded of hair and the Howdah over all, 
well secured in its position by a stout twisted rattan cable passing 
round the body of the elephant, and through holes in the bottom 
of the Howdah where the ends are secured inside. If there is 
sufiicient bark, and it is well and equally arranged, the Howdah 
sits very firm in its place and is in reality mach more secure than 
it appears to be, though it sways from side to side at every step 
the beast takes, thus causing a very unpleasant motion, some- 
thing similar to the rolling motion of a ship in a chopping sea. 
After leaving Oontong Kurweong about 5 or 6 miles, the country 
appeared to be much more clear and open, with here and there 
patches of cultivation, shewing unmistakeably that a large town 
‘was not far off, Where the soil was turned up for the purpose of 
cultivation in thesmall patches mentioned above, its quality appear- 
‘ed to be excellent, being a rich friable loam j indeed both the climate 
and soil of the whole of Cambodia appear to be most favorable 
for the growth of vegetation, the fruits indigenous to the country 
being of very large sizes and of the finest flavour. ‘The following 
list comprises a few which I particularly noticed as being of excel- 
Jent quality, Anona Squamosa or the custard apple, and A. Rei 
‘culate, the soursop, Ananassa Satira or the pine-apple, Artocarpus 
Intogrifolia, the jack froit, Musa Paradisiaca, the plaintain and 
banana, Mangifera Indica, o the mango ;—this last fruit grows to 
1 large size and is most delicious 5 there are three or four varieties, 
the best of which are equal in flavour to the famed Mazagong or 
Goa mango, they are exceedingly cheap too, a hundred being 
Procurable for about a dollar. 

The tobacco grown in Cambodia is also of good quality. ‘The 
Plant is rather.of a dwarf size, averaging about 3 feet in height, the 
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variety appears to be peculiar to the country, the corolla being 
shorter and less expanded at the apex than in the ordinary varie 
ties of “ Nicotiana Tebacum”. Various species of Amomum Car- 
damomum, or the cardamums of commerce, including A. Repens, 
A. Angustifolium and Elettaria Major aro cultivated in Cambodia, 
and form one of the chief articles of revenue to the king, Piper 
‘Nigrum, or the pepper vine, is also cultivated extensively ; @ great 
proportion of this finds its way to the Singapore market where 
it fetches a good price. 

We soon arrived at a new road the king has ordered to be 
‘made near Oodong, it begins about 4 miles from the town, and 
ferosses a very swampy patch which extends for some way near 
it, The road itself is raised about six feet, and is perfectly 
straight and level from end to end, edged with young trees on 
both sides and really a much better affair than one could expect to 
see in an uncivilised country. ‘The construotion of this road shews 
great skill and ingenuity on the part of the Cambodians, its so well 
macadarnized, the edges being faced with blocks of stone and the 
sides sloped off to just the proper angle requisite to prevent them 
from being washed away by heavy rains. If the king would 
‘construct a road of this desoription from his capital (o Campoot, 
hhe would confer a great benefit on his people and the trade of 
his country; the present one, though far superior to the track in 
existence some 4 years ago, which made the distance from Oodong 
to Campoot just double what it is now, is yet a very poor affair, 
being in fact no road at all, merely an open space cleared through 
the jungle, in as direct a line asit is possible to bes thus the ground 
is of course very rugged and uneven, with every here and there 
fa swamp &e. and following all the undulations of the country. 
The environs of Oodong are much scattered, in fact they begin 
about 2 miles from the town, which is surrounded with two 
walls, the outer one being distant from the inner about a mile. 
‘The inner wall is the hizhest and strongest, being nearly 12 feet 
in height by 2 in thickness, well supported on the inside with 
‘a row of palisades reaching to within 4 feet of the height 
of the wall and distant from it a fathom, the intervening 
space boing filled up with clay and rubble well ammed down, 
the level surface ut top thus forming @ low banquette ranning 
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all round. ‘There are two gates to the inner wall, both made very 
‘sabstantially of double planks, each three inches thick, fastened and 
rivelted together with massive flat headed iron bolts. ‘The gates 
hhave on each side, on the top of the wall, small watch towers for 
the accommodation of a few men. These gates are always shut 
at 9 o'clock P. a. only a small wicket being kept open till mid- 
night for the accommodation of travellers and the towns-people. 
‘The King’s palace, which includes a large space,.is likewise sur 
rounded with a third wall of brick about 10 fect high, this has 
also two gates which are regularly olosed at sunset and not opened 
‘on any pretence till sunrise the next morning ; guards are placed 
inside each of these gates who remain on duty the whole night. 
Our elephant drivers first stopped at a minister’s house who is 
styled “Kuball Temerai” or head of the elephants, to report our 
having arrived, and the completion of the duty on which they 
were sent. We then went to the Prime Minister whose title is 
“Lok Chundah” to report ourselves and to ask for permission to 
‘oceupy the rooms generally set apart in the King’s palace for the 
accommodation of Europeans, but unfortunately it was past 7 
o'clock when wo arrived, and we were told by the Prime Minister 
that the gates of the palace had been already closed and that no 
fone dared now to ask to go in and report our arrival to the King, 
without whose permission we could not occupy the said apart- 
ments; he said, however, he would point out a place where we 
ght pass the night. On our accepting his offer, he was polite 
enough to shew us the way himself, and went on in front carrying 
a flambeau ; he took us to a brick building not very far from his 
own house, which he said was used by day as a court of justice, the 
interior of this was very spacious and lofty, being all one room, 
the flooring planked, with a raised platform some three feet from 
the ground and about eight feet in breadth, extending lengthways 
from one side of the apartment to the other. - This platform was 
railed in and at the farther end of it close to the wall were some 
six or eight square raised seats or dais, all of the same size, except 
the contre one, which was larger and raised higher than the others; 
these were for the accommodation of the judges, the central seat 
being for the one highest in rank, who is styled “Lok Chuckrum”. 
‘The complainants, defendants, witnesses &e, are arranged in front 
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of the platform, outside the railing, when cases are tried. This 
building has a tiled roof and every here and there small oval open 
ings in the walls instead of windows. We arranged our mattras- 
ses on the platform and esteemed ourselves lucky in getting into 
such confortable quarters. Soon after we had unloaded the 
clephante, and before our friend the Minister had gone away, one 
‘of the King’s sons came to pay us a vist, he appeared to be a led 
of about 10 years of age, ie told us he was the King’s 2nd son, 
his eldest brother, the heir to the crown, being now in Siam where 
hhe had been residing for many years. We were told the Crown 
Prince's age was 30, and that the young prince who eame to see us, 
together with a younger brother, were to be sent very soon to Siam 
for their education, at loast this was the ostensible motive for their 
going, but we learnt shortly afterwards that the policy of the Siamese 
Government compells the princes of Cambodia to reside at Bang- 
‘kok as hostages for the good conduct of the reigning King, and to 
‘ensure the regular payment of the yearly tribute. The young lad 
who honored us with a visit, was a good looking boy and seemed 
to be very shrewd and not atall shy, he brought with him a whole 
retinue of attendants, some 80 in number, all youths of about his 
own age, these paid him great respect, all in fact includi 
Prime Minister himself, bending the knee when addressing him. 
‘As soon as this young scion of royalty and the Prime Minister 
had taken their departure, our interpreter Baba Kee who had 
been to the bazar to see his friends, retuned with an invitation 
from a Siamese living in the town for us to go to his house and 
dine with him. As wo had had nothing to eat since the morning, 
‘and itwould have been very inconvenient for our servants to cook 
where we now were, we gladly accepted the offer of the Siamese 
to give us a dinner, and sent Baba Keo on in front to shew the 
way. Our host lived at the other end of the bazar which was a 
pretty long one, so we had a good opportunity of seeing Oodong 
by torch light. Its appearance is not at all calculated to produce 
a pleasing impression on a stranger viewing it for the first time, 
‘The houses in general are composed of fragile materials, consisting 
of cadjans and attaps erected on piles, others again are constructed. 
of clay, having flut roofs likewise of tempered clay plastered over 
split bamboos laid like rafters very close together, the walls having 
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hhere and there small oval openings instead of windows,—th 
generally look into the court yard, round which a clay wal 
Slways raised, ‘The town appeare to be vary thickly populated but 
‘as no census is ever taken, it is impossible to tell with certainty 
‘what number of souls there may be. Of course the greatest part of 
the inhabitants of Oodong are true Cambodians, but there are many 
‘mixed races, such as Siamese, Cochin-chinese and true Chinese 
living in the town, and about two thousand Malays occupy & large 
tillage called Campong Oodong, situated on the river “ May 
Kuang” and about 6 miles from Oodong, which lies due orth from 
‘Gampoot, distant from it about 90 miles, and is in 11° 5" N. Tat. 
and long. 104° 11’ 80” E, On our arrival at the house of our 
friend the Siamese he reccived us with great civility and ushered 
us inside where wo found dinner ready spread out on the floor, and 
ow bamboo seats arranged for each guest, ‘The dinner really was 
not bad and consisted of two sorts of stew made something like 
the Chinese chow chow, composed of fowls, ducks, pork and vege- 
tables, roasted salt fish and preserved onions being in separate dish- 
es, and of course an immense bowl of boiled rice forming the princi- 
pal piece de resistance, After dinner small oups of scalding hot 
Eamshoo were handed round, to assist probably the digestion of 
‘the rich aliment we had been treated with. At any rate we 
Verified the old adage of hungor making the best sauce, for though: 
‘on ordinary occasions, 1 think none of us would have found his 
dinner very palatable yet in the present instance we did full justice 
to our host's specimen of Siamese cookery. Having thanked hitn 
for his kindness, we returned to our quarters and soon forgot our 
fatigues ia nature's sweet refresher sleep. ‘The next morning we 
were much incommoded by the curiosity of the people, who 
having heard of our arrival flocked in erowis to see the‘ Parangs”” 
as Europeans are called in Cainbodia. ‘The lower orders con- 
tented themselves by staring at us outside the railing, T have 
spoken of before, but the priests aud people of any consideration 
squatted themselves. down immediately in front of us, making the 
place insufferably hot and redolent of the fumes of tobasco,—for in 
this country every one, man, woman, and child, all smoke, and that 
too from morning tll night. Their curiosity seemed to be insatiable 
for there they stuek for at least a couple of hours, when gradually 
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the crowd dispersed and cach individual betook himself to his 
daily avocations, much to our satisfaction and selfcongratala 
tion, for we found the fragrance emitted from the persons of the 
uzers not to be that of Araby the blest or of the most delicious 
or balmiest description. 

At about 8 o'clock A. at. we sent Baba Kee into the King to 
{inform him of our arrival, and to request that better accommodation 
might be given us. Tn an hour after Baba Kee returned, having 
had an audience of His Majesty, who had invited us to occupy rooms 
in a suite of apartments immediately contiguous (o his palace, 
and we gladly took advantage of the King’s offer and removed 
to the place assigned to us. ‘This was part of a long oblong build- 
ing constructed very like our house at Campoot, only not neat so 
confortable and substantial, being divided (native fashion) into a 
great many very small rooms having no communication with, 
each other, except by the doors opening into the verandah common 
to all, and just reversing our ideas of comfort, as the godowns 
below used for storing goods &e, were very lofty and the rooms 
immediately above, where the people live in, are low and of 
course exceedingly hot. A long narrow verandah with lad~ 
ders at the ends extended all along the front of the apartments 
upstairs. We had 4 rooms given us in this building and a 
godown downstairs as a kitchen. The remaining 8 apartments 
Deing occupied by a lot of women, who we were told wore the 
mothers-in-law of the crown prinee and their attendants, these fair 
Indies took good care to isolate themselves from us, a3 when we 
took possession of our side, we found workmen putting up a tem- 
porary partition in the verandah, thus separating their roomsentirely 
from ours. At about 10 A. x. we received a mestage from the 
King to come over and see him, we however excused ourselves 
for the present, as the boxes containing our wearing apparel had 
not yet arrived from the last stage, but we promised His Majesty 
that directly our things came up, we would lose no time 
in paying our respects to him. At noon we received our 
boxes and then prepared to dress for the audience, C. and V. pnt 
on plain civilian clothes, black coat &c, and I donned my full 
dress regimentals, which I had brought from Singapore purposely 
for the occasion, haying heard from my brother, that the King 
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particularly wished to see a British officer's uniform. Having 
sent Baba Kee on a little before hand to inform His Majesty of 
‘our being in readinoss for an interview, we were ushered into his 
hhall of audience and sat down on chairs at the lower end of the 
ig the King, who they told us was inside his Zenana 
‘or women's apartments. In the mean time we amused ourselves 
dy looking at, and taking notes of the place and its furniture. 
The Darbar or Hull of Audience appeared to be a spacious and 
Jofiy apartment about 40 feot square, entirely open at one end, 
Jooking into a paved passage separating it from another small 
room, likewise open at the side facing the passage. ‘This emall 
‘oom was used as an office for the King’s “Simeons” or clerks 
of whom we saw some 6 or 7 busily engaged in writing letters 
fand casting up accounts. ‘Two sides ofthe hall communicated with 
ites of apartments, at the back and right of it, those at the back 
of the Durbar leading into a large paved courtyard half roofed 
‘over. ‘This was the place where the King retired to of an evening, 
to enjoy the “dolee far niente” and to amuse himself by seeing 
women dance and hearing other performances on various 
‘musical instruments, The rooms on the right are appropriated 
for the use of his women, of whom he has about 800, besides 4 
married wives; at the furthest end of these rooms is the King’s 
private sleeping apartment. Various articles of European, Japan. 
‘and Chinese mannfacture were ranged round the sides of the 
Darbar, daubs of pictures in gilt frames, by Chinese artists, were 
placed side by side with Tine engravings, and large mirrors and 
Antique glass tumblers and decanters of various uncouth shapes, 
together with large glass jars with ground stoppers, such as pre- 
served fruits aro generally sent from Europe in, were considered 
worthy of @ place close to some magnificent specimens of Japan- 
‘ware similar to those exposed for sale in the European shops at 
Bingapore. A. commoy Chinese bamboo couch, was placed near 
f beantifal marble table, with massive carved pedestal and fect. 
This we were told was a present to the King from Mr A. 
—ships signal lanterns hung from the ceiling in juxtaposition 
with handsome large globe lamps and huge Chinese lanterns 
‘with glass chandeliers. A more motley collection of things valu- 
able and articles not worth the picking up was perhaps never 
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brought together. The King evidently thought everything 
equally precious, for a common glass phial and sand hour-glass 
were taken as much care of as a fine Japan cabinet, or a Dresden 
poreelain vase. On the marble table was laid a very handsome 
dosk of Chinese Japaned work, a part of which was only appro- 
priated to its legitimate purpose of holding papers &e. The various 
partitions for wafers, wax, ink, sand &e were deemed hy the King 
as admirable places for tobacco, betel, eardamoms &e, and staffed 
full accordingly of these delicious and necessary condiments. 
Five or six watches were hung up on the wall close to the King’s 
seat at the marble table, the whole lot would perheps have 
realized at a fashionable pawnbroker’s, 5 or 6 dollars. These 
‘extraordinary horological specimens must have dated their oxis- 
tence from the good old times of our great grandfathers, being 
very heavy and almost as large and thick as warming-pans, with 
works inside of corresponding dimensions, 

‘Afier making.us wait upwards of a quarter of an hour, His Ma- 
jesty walked or rather waldl d in, attended by a host of young wo- 
nen and seated himself on the arm-chair near the marble table, im- 
mediately opposite tous, A couple of ladies stationed themselves 
at each side of the King and commenced fanning him with great 
‘vigour, an operation he seemed to stand much in neod of in hot 
weather, for he is enormously fat and his whole boy appeared to 
glisten with an oily perspiration. His appearance is not at all 
King-like or imposing, being dull looking, with a heavy stolid 
‘air about him and his face and breast much pitted with small pox ; 
his age is apparently 50, but he himself told us he was upwards 
‘of G0; he wears very little clothes, only a sarong round the lower 
part of his body, leaving the upper part down to the waist quite 
naked, in fact were it not for a gold band with a diamond and 
ruby clasp fastening the sarong round his middle, he could not 
be distinguished from a common cooly. His head according to 
the Cambodian fashion was closely shaved with the exception of 
‘a small tuft of very short bristly hair at the top of the skall, All 
his women exeept the two who were fanning him remained in a 
body, eroucbing on the ground, at the further end of the room 5 
they all appeared to be very young and wore doubtless the best 
looking gitls we had seen in the country. Many of them had 
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soft and regular featares and wore it not for the disgusting habit 
of blackening the teoth and shaving the head, only leaving the 
short tuft of hair I have mentioned before, might really be called 
pretty, as all had most elegant figures with those gracefilly curved 
flowing outlines and plump development sculptors love so well 
to delineate as forming the chief grace of feminine beauty. ‘These 
Odalisques wore very thinly clad, wearing salendangs and a long 
Hk scarf thrown loosely over one shoulder and across the body, 
this piece of dress seemed to be used moro as an ornament than 
fas a necessary covering, for it was often allowed to slip off the 
shoulder, and had to be every now and then readjusted. We were 
told the greater proportion of the King’s women, were the daugh- 
ters of his ministers and other men of high rank, who all vie 
with one another for the honor of furnishing a fresh inmate for the 
royal Harem. They not only consider it an honor to the family 
but @ possible source of future aggrandizement to the father and 
Drothers of the girl, should she captivate the affections of the 
King, for petticoat influence is as powerful in Cambodia as else. 
where in more civilised places. Tt was amusing to see the con- 
strained and uncomfortable crouching posture all the ministers 
‘and others allowed the entre? to the Durbar threw themselves into, 
Airectly the King oppeared in sight ; even our interpreter Baba 
Kee was obliged to imitate their example of going down on their 
noes, supporting the weight of the upper part of the body on the 
elbows with the palms joined and raised above the head, which 
they dared not to lift up but kept constantly looking on the ground. 
Tf any one had to approach the royal person to give him anything 
or to obey a call, however far the distance, Cambodian etiquette 
prescribed a crawling progressive motion on knees and elbows. 
Our interview began by that indispensable custom in oriental 
‘countries of presenting Nuzzers or offerings to the King. Know- 
ing this to be expected we had bought a few trifling articles in 
Singapore for this purpose. Our pretent consisted of two yards 
of very gaudily painted oil cloth, two skins of black patent leather 
and a couple of ditto of yellow morocco, a one-hour, and a half= 
hour glass, a couple of large toilette bottles of essence, with a 
dozen pairs of white cotton socks. His Cambodian Majesty 
appeared to be much pleased with the things, and after minutely 
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‘examining each article gave them in charge to one of his women. 
He then asked our names and who and what we, that is Mr G. 
Y. and myself, were, and our object in coming to his country 5 
hhe appeared to be much gratified when he was told that I had 
come purposely to see him, having heard he wished much to see 
‘a British officer. He admired my uniform vastly and actually 
condescended to get off his chair and walk up to where I was 
seated, for the purpose of more minutely inepecting each separate 
article of accoutrement; he was particularly pleased with the epau- 
lettes which he thought were all of gold, and of course of great 
value. The texture of the red cloth in the coatee, next excited his 
admiration, and I do believe if I had weighed 18 stone instead 
‘of 8 stone 6 Ibs, so that my habiliments would have flted the 
portly figure of royalty, the king would not have ben satisfied 
without purchasing or trying to get as a present my whole M 

ry outfit. We told him we had brought with us various Philoso- 
phical instruments, such as galvanic. batteries, electro-magnetic 
‘machines, a still for spitits of wine, oil and spirit lamps, blowpipe 
‘and a complete set of gilding and silvering apparatus on a large 
scale, with chemicals &e 5 these instruments we offered to shew him 
aswell as to plate and gild something in his presence. He enquired 
particularly about the use of the electro-magnetic machine and 
galvanic Lattory, which he said he hed heard of in Siam, and was 
most curious to try the shock—he named the next day for our 
‘exhibition and then began talking about his eaining machine which 
hhe had latoly received from Europe through Messrs A. & Co 
fat Singepore. This he said he had put up with the assistance of 
fa Siamese from Bangkok and that he had begun coining silver 
money, but that there was something the matter with themachine, 
it would not work so quick or stamp as many blanks in a day, as 
the had been informed the maker had said it could do, added 
to which he thought the machine was not complete, as the blanks 
had to be made by hand which was very tedious work. He 
therefore roquested us to examine the machinery, and if we 

what was wanting to inform him, that he might commision it, 
from Enrope. We readily assented to his request and getting 
off his cheir His Majesty waddled before us to shew the way to 
the strong room, in which he Kept this valuable specimen of 
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European engineering skill. On examination we found the ma- 
chine itself in good order and properly fitted up, but several 
auxiliary apparatus wanting to complete a regular coining press, 
such a8 a rolling and flatting mill and a punching machine to cut 
‘out the blanks ; a hopper or feeder to be supplied with blanks was 
also not fortheoming. ‘The King complained of these deficiencies, 
and said he had paid a great deal of money, thinking he was to 
Ihave a perfect engine for coining purposes. He complained also 
of no diagram or plan being sent out by the maker to assist 
people in putting the press up, and said had it not been for the 
Siamese from Bangkok who understood a little of engineering, it 
would have been impossible for him or any of his people to have 
done anything with it. As it was, the King said the press lay 
in pieces for nearly a year, no one, not even the French priests 
Deing able to assist him, or give him the least hint as to putting 
it up. The coining machine was of beautiful workmanship, J, 
Ingram & Co, Birmingham, being the makers. It was intended 
to bo worked by bullocks, but when it was finally put up, the 
King prefe red working it by manual power, which could be more 
readily regulated than animal power. Unfortunately one of the 
dies was cracked and of course useless. ‘The King took a note of 
the deficient machinery and said he would write to Messrs A. 
& Co, to have them ordered from the same maker, together with 
a complete fresh set of dies. We had already now been talking 
to the King for 8 hours, and I think had we not intimated our 
wish to roti, he would have kept us another 3 hours, but it was 
no joke in such hot weather to sit buttoned up to the throat in 
Dall room dress as we were. As soon as we had gone to our 
apartments, the King sont us presents, in return I suppose for 
our. The royal gifts excited our mirth a good deal, they con- 
sisted of half « pig, a pioul of white rice and 80 choo-choos. This 
last is the carrency of the country and a very inconvenient one 
it is, The only coin current in Cambodia, besides the silver bar 
worth 15 Spanish dollars and the Siamese “Kop” worth about 
half dollar is the petis; this is tmade of an alloy of zine and tin, 
very thin and so brittle as to be easily broken between the fingers. 
Tt has Chinese characters on one side and a square hole-in the 
middle for the purpose of a number being strung on a cord like 
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the Chinese eash ; the coin itself is Cochin-Ch 
over @ groat extent of country, including Cochin-china, Tonguin, 
Laos, Champa and Cambotlia. Six hundred petis go to a choo. 
choo, seven of which are equivalent to a dollar, the choo-choo is 
again divided into ten teans of 60 petis each—so that the com- 
parative values of the Straits and Cambodian curreney are us 
follows 





ese, but is current 











|Petis. | Zean. |] Choockoo. |Spanish dollar J Cents, 














o } 1 |} Cents. 
600 | 10 14} Ditto. 
|4200 | 70 | ne Spunish Dollar. | 








‘Ten ‘choochoos are generally tied together in a bundle for con- 
venience of carriage &c.; the weight of these bundles are enormous 
4 of thei weighing a picul. We recsived from the king 
8 bundles—their equivalent value in Straits money being equal to 
the magnificent sum of 4 dollars and 28 cents or thereabouts ; it 
certainly looked a great deal and was just about as much as a 
‘man could carry. 

The next morning early we began to unpack and arrange 
‘our philosophical apparatus 80 as to be in readiness for his Majesty, 
thinking he would come about midday ; his curiosity however to 
see the things was so great he could not restrain himeolf and 
before we had finished unpacking, the king was announced, he 
came attended as usual by a number of women so that the little 
room in which we were was quite blocked up. His Majesty 
seated himself on the table on which all the apparatus was arranged 
‘and began to examine every thing, asking numberless questions 
regarding the construction, use, and cost price, &c. of each article, 
He evinced much delight at the electro-magnetic machine in 
connexion with Smee’s batteries and made all his women try the 
shock, he himself holding them by the ears to prevent them from 
running away. We told him this machine was often used by our 
Doctors to cure rheumatism &c. and if properly used was a very 
valuable curative agent, The king then said he had stiffankle joints 
and yain in his feet and legs with a swelling on the right heel near 
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the “endon achilles,” this had annoyed him forsome time and baf- 
fied the skill of all the royal physicians. Hesaid if we could cure 
jm he would give us two hundred dollars, we refused the reward 
aying we were not medicos and therefore it would be presumption 
in us to undertake a cure, but at the same time advised him to 
try regularly every day for a fortnight gelvanism and Holloway’s 
ointment, a pot of which we had brought with us, The King 
said he would give it a trial and would come again in the evening 
for us to administor its he thon went away and according to his 
promise, favored us with another visit at GP. at, this time bring 
ing less women but ten or twelve of his ministers, who were all 
anxious to see our wonderful machine, reports of which had by 
this time spread all over Oodong. His Majesty first allowed his 
isters a trial, winking to me to give cach a powerful shock. 
‘One stout old gentleman could not let go the conductors, but kept 
gripping them tight, looking the very picture of terror, and. 
writhing like an ecl, perspiration rolling off his brow in big drops, 
making’ powerful efforts to prevent himself from bellowing 
‘out in presence of the King, who seemed to enjoy the sere 
stly laughing till his fat sides shook again. After all had 
experienced the shock his Majesty asked us to begin operating on 
hhim which we did for a quarter of an hour and then rubbed in 
the Holloway’s ointment, This evening we showed the King the 
effects of the spirit lamp and blowpipe, and promised the next 
day if he would let us have a larger room to do it in, to 
some spirits of wine from samshoo, as well as to put the gilding and 
silvering apparatus into action. He said we should have accom- 
modation in the large court yard, which T have mentioned before 
as being the place when tho King retired to of an evening, to see 
his women dance &, and ordered his people to have all the things 
taken over at once, he then went away, and next day early sent 
to tell us all was in readiness and to request we would come ovor 
‘as soon as possible. ‘The greater part of the forenoon we were 

engaged in preparing the necessary gilding and silvering 
solutions of which an immense quantity was required, for the King 
insisted upon making our first trial in his presence on three very 
large beautifully chased silver solvers, which he wishod to have 
gilt. This we did to bis sutisfaction and much to his delight; he 
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immediately sout for a favorite goldsmith of his to learn the way 
and write down the names and uses of each article, All the time 
the work was in progress, the King and his women were watching 
our proceedings with the greatest curiosity and atiention. At 
about 10 4. x. His Majesty went to pray in an elevated place at 
the further end of the court yard, this pious task he was engaged 
in for nearly an hour, his back being turned to us and his whole 
mind absorbed in prayer. ‘The mischievous young ladies present, 
who composed his personal attendants, took the opportunity and 
surrounded us on all sides, beseeching and coaxing me to gild a 
number of little articles of finery they had about them, such as 
silver and copper rings, earrings, betel and tobacco boxes &e, I 
did a few for them but found it a very troublesome and never end- 
ing work, for as fast as one batch was done another was produced 
‘and so on, we were therefore ungallant enough to turn a deaf ear 
to all their entreaties and placed a number of the proferred articles 
on a table close by with a fow that had been already done. The 
young Indies were so intent upon coaxing and bogging, that they 
neglected to take the things away or to watch for the return of 
the King who came upon them quite suddenly, making them fly 
in all directions like a herd of frightened antelopes. At first the 
King took no notice, but when he saw the ladies” jewellery on the 
table he got very angry, thinking all the gold he had given for 
the purpose of gilding bis silver trays had been abstracted from the 
solation for the sole use and benefit of his cara sposas. He seized 
‘on one unfortunate damsel (sho it seemed had been ordered pre- 
by him to keep the others in check and prevent them from 
troubling us, and who hed therefore neglected her duty) and 
administered with his own royal hands in our presence a whole- 
some castigation with a rattan. At about 4. of. dinner was 
announced and His Majesty invited us to partake of it. We of 
course could not refuse such an honor and found a table Inid out 
quite in the European style with a chair for each person. ‘The 
table had rather a dirty piece of blachu spread on it, which served 
8 a table cloth, the plates and dishes were part of a very handsome 
set the King had received from Singapore as a present, the knives 
and forks looked as old as Methusaleh, bat had evidently been 
‘once capital lot, for the handles were of porcelain profusely 
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ded &e; the steel part about thom was however in woeful con- 
dition, the blades of the knives looking more like pieces of old 
iron hoop than anything else, and encrusted with rust and had 
doubtless never been cleaned or polished since they left the maker, 
‘The spoons were of the common composition metal sold so cheap 
in Singapore and elsewhere. ‘The tamblers were very antiquated 
articles and must T should think have been sold by weight, for 
they were tremendously heavy and their sides nearly a quarter of 
fn inch thick, The edibles consisted of various sorts of stew, vory 
similar in taste and appearance to the Siamese dishes, we had heen 
favored with in the house in the bazar the first night of our arrival, 
every thing was however if possible atill more greasy and abound. 
ing in pork fat &e. To do us honor, I suppose, a roast duck 
trussed and cooked in European style was also on the table, and 
what was better than all, plenty of first rate Basses” bottled beer 
was produced from the royal cellers. ‘The 2nd course consisted 
of various sorts of sweetmeats and fruit, with a bottle of rather 
indifferent port wine, Three or four favorite Siamese attendants 
were serving at table on their knees, and during dinner seven or 
‘eight ladies treated us to a Cambodian concert, on various musical 
instruments. Before we left the royal presence, the King made 
tus promise to come over early the next morning to shew him the 
method of silvering metals. By this time we were all quite tired 
of manipulating, but did not like to refuse obliging his Cambodian, 
Majesty, so consented to spend another day with him, never 
dreaming of the trouble we should have in operating upon a huge 
brass vessel, standing nearly 8 fect high and upwards of 20 gallons 
‘capacity, which was used by the King asa bathing tub. ‘This 
enormous vase, which put me in mind of Morgrana’s oil jar, in the 
old story of Ali Baba or the 40 Thieves, to our great astonish- 
ment was produced the following morning as the article on which 
vwe were to try our skill in plating. We represented the difficulty. 
of silvering such a Brobdignagian affair without proper trowg] 
for immersing it in &e, but all to no purpose, as the King seamed 
to have set his heart upon having it done, and over-ruled all our 
objections by saying he was sure it was just as easy to work 
upon a large article as a small one, and that as for a trough he 
had an earthenware vessel quite big enough to contain it, Seeing 
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he would not listen to us but insisted upon our trying, a sot to 
work and after a great deal of trouble, in preparing fresh solutions 
‘&o, succeeded in giving the brass bathing tub a thin coating of 
silver by means of the electro plating process, with which His 
Majesty was perfectly satisfied. Our work being finished, we 
were again honored with an invite to the royal dinner which was 
quite the same as that of the day before. The meal being 
over the King sent for his four married wives and three of 
hhis daughters to introduce them to us, and to allow them to get 
each a shock from the galvanic-machine, the effect of which, 
it seemed they wished much to experience. ‘The lawful part- 
ners of the royal bed appeared to be all pretty well stticken 
in years, but paid as much respect to the person of the King 
as any of his subjeots, bending the knee and grovelling in the 
dust when approaching or addressing him. ‘The daughters were 
of very different ages, one quite a child, the second appear- 
‘ed about 14 or 15 years old, and the eldest we were told was about 
25. This last was very plain and, like her father, mach marked 
with small pox, the King told us she was to be given in marriage 
to a Prince of Siam, ‘The four wives were dressed all in black 
‘much in the Chinese fashion, but the daughters were lightly cloth~ 
‘ed in salondangs and scarfs of different colors, exactly similar to 
the dross worn by the King’s concubines, ‘The Princess Royal 
‘seemed to bo a great favorite of her father’s and much respect was 
paid to her by the courtiers, being invariably addressed by the 
same title as the King himself, viz: “Poco-Napursers” or your 
ighness. This tile we did not hear given to any of the other 
sons or daughters, so I conclude it is used exclusively in Cambo- 
dia to the eldest offspring of both sexes who aro born in 
the purple. 

(©. having occasion to pay a visit (0 the large Malay vil- 
lage I have mentioned before, as being called Campong Oolong, 
in order to collect some outstanding debis of his, we asked the 
King this evening for carts and ponies, saying we wished to start 
the following day. He accordingly ordered 8 ponies and one 
travelling cart to be in readiness whenever we should require them. 
‘We then took leave of His Majesty and proceeded to our quar- 
ters rather fatigued with our day's work, but T am afraid not os 
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‘much impressed as we doubtless ought to have been with the 
great honor shewn us in having dined twice with such an 
exalted personage as the first cousin of the Lord of the white 
elophant. The nest morning at six o'clock, C. and myself 
each mounted a pony and V. got into the cart, handling the 
ribbons of his bovine steeds in masterly style, and making thei 
go faster than I think they ever did before. We had not gone 
far when I soon found riding in Cambodia was no joke, at 
east with a native saddle and bridle, for the former was'so short 
and small, it was almost impossible to sit anywhere except on the 
cantle, which was sharp a8 a knife and of course no bed of roses 
to the unfortunate wight who for his sins was compelled to end 

an infliction Jittle less galling than that of Mazeppa on his 
‘Ukraine steed, the stirrups were composed of rope dependent only 
about eighteen inches from the saddle with no means of adjusting 
‘them to a greater or less leugth. The girths were likewise of rope 
and fastened round the body of the pony very loosely, s0 as to 
prevent I suppose galling the abdomen of the poor animal, but 
terribly annoying to the equestrian not accustomed to maintain a 
Balance little less perfect than that required for a rope-dancer, in 
‘order to obviate the consequences that would ensue from saddle, 
Tider and all slipping under the belly of the pony ; lastly T saust 
not forget the bridle, which was composed of thongs of hide twist- 
ed into a cable, the bit being mado of wood. AsT said before, I 
found my position so uncomfortable I was glad enough to resign 
‘my beast to its owner and took a seat in the cart with V. The road 
all the way was pretty good and the six miles or so separating 
Oodong from Campong Ooloufg was gone over by our active little 
Dullocks in about an hour, the cart being very light and much 
smaller and better adapted for rapid motion than any of those we 
had travelled in from Campoot to the capital. The Malay 
eampong lies in a northeasterly direction from Oodong and 
extends along the right bank of a very broad deep river, the 
‘May-kuang, one of the finest in Asia, but tll lately scarcely known 
to Europeans, It rises in Tibet and afterwards flows through Laos, 
Cambodia and Cochin-china into the China Sea by a number of 
channels which form an extensive delta. Beautiful little islands, 
clothed with the richest verdure and shewing most exquisite 
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shades of green, diversify here and there the broad placid surface 
of this fine river, and forming, with the picturesque looking huts 
fringing its right bank and high mountain ranges far in the back- 
ground, as pretty alandscapeasany I ever recollect seeing. On our 
arrival at the campong, we went (o the house of one of O's. principal 
debtors, a Malay merchant, who held some office under the king 
who had given him the title of Bopit Sennair. ‘This man received 
us with great civility and ordered his people to get breakfast ready 
for us which was soon produced and a capital one it was, much 
more savory and palatable than the Siamese or Cambodian dishes 
of which we had had lately quite asurfeit. After breakfast our 
host displayed for our inspection several specimens of rolls of silk 
all woven by the Malay women in the campong and of really 
Veautiful workmanship, we purchased. a few rolls of each kind as 
curiosities and then, while C. was transacting his business inside, 
YV. and mysolf took a stroll along the bank of the river as far 
as the other end of the campong. On our return to the hut 
we found a number of Malays assembled in it partly I suppose 
to gratify their curiosity in looking at the Europeans and partly 
to join in the discussioa between C and his debtor, as to the pay- 
ment of the latte’s long outstanding account. ‘The Malays born 
and bred in Cambodia, though retaining Mahometanism and 
speaking the Malay tongue, intermixed with a number of Cambo- 
dian and Champa words, yet differ much in personal appearance 
from the inhabitants of the Indian Archipelego, wearing their hair 
very short and often clipped in Cambodian fashion, their bodies 
also are in general slightor made, wanting the bull-neck of the 
true Malay and evidently shewing a mixture of Chinese or Siam- 
eso blood. Now and then amongst the Malays residing in Cam- 
bodia you mect with a man from Menangeabow in Sumatra, and 
tho difference between the latter and the mongrel race of the 
former is so striking as to be apparont at first sight, ‘The extreme 
heat of mid-day being now over wo propared to return to Oodong, 
wwe therefore thanked our host for his hospitality, got into our 
chariot and about 4p. x, arrived at our old quarters just in 
10 for dinnot, and though rather fatigued with the shaking and 
jolting, yet well pleased with our trip. We had barely finished 
mner and were just solacing ourselves in the delights of the 
“Dolce far Niente,” inhaling the fragrance of a prime cigar, 
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‘when our reveries wore rudcly interrupted by abovy of the King’s 
women bursting into the room, accompanied by two of His 
‘Mojesty’s younger sons, one of them being the lad who had honor- 
ed us with a visit before in the court of justice on our first arrival. 
Though I am a devoted admirer of the fair sex in general, I yet 
must acknowledge on the present oceasion I was ascetic enough to 
wish our tawny nymphs anywhere but near me, anathemas 
not loud but deep were freely bestowed on these rastless curious 
daughters of Eve, who regardless of our objurgations tured every 
thing upside down they could lay their hands on. However, after 
satisfying their curiosity and minutely inspecting everythin 

the room, now and then trying on our hats or some other article 
‘of wearing apparel, we got thom into something like a staid, 
sober, behaviour, and then enquired the reason of our being favored 
with a visit; the ladies replied, they were in want of pomatum, 
soap, essences and white bottles, of all of which they were confi- 
dent we had a large stock. We assured thom we had none to 
dispose of and regretted they were so badly off for soap &e, at the 
same time adding, if we had known it when we left Singapore, we 
would have brought them some. Our protestations of having 
nothing for them however they persisted in not believing and 
intimated their intention of staying where they were, till something 
was produced. We were now fuirly at our wits end, till at last 
I Inckily thought of a bottle of naptha I had with me, This I 
told them was a valuable essence and that I would divide it 
amongst them, they all smelt it and though not much admiring 
its odour yet thought it must be good, as it was European and 
moreover a noveliy. After giving each a little with as many 
‘small white bottles as we could muster between us, they to our 
great relief went away taking the young Prinees with them, who 
‘each had fallen in love with a pair of worked slippers of mine and 
‘were wrangling in fine style for their possession. I pacified them 
by awarding the slippers to the eldest and V. gave a razor to the 
youngest with which ho was perfectly satisfied and then both 
‘went away in high good humour. The next morning the king sant 
for us to see unpacked a large Terrestrial and Celestial Telescope 
on a stand which he had just recaived from Campoot this the 
king had commissioned some time previously from Europe through 
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Messrs A. & Co. at Singapore. We had brought the instrament 
with us in the Polka, but being afraid to take charge of such a 
delicate thing all the way up to Oodong, fearful it might meet with 
‘ary on the road, we had handed it over on our departure from. 
Campoot to the governor there, informing him it was the King 
property and thus throwing all the responsibility on him. The 
telescope arrived at Oodong about ten days after us and when the 
‘ease was opened it found to be in good order and nothing damaged. 
‘The glass was an excellent one and of great defining powers, Fen & 
€o., Poultry, London, being the makers, Itwas all of brass—4 
feet, achromatic, with one sliding tube, two day eyedravre and four 
astronomical powers, on a portable brass stand and clip, packed in 
fa Mahogany case. ‘There being no high ground in the immediate 
vicinity of the king’s palace and lois of trees all round, shutting 
cout what liule view there might be, of course there was not 
sufficient scope to test the power of the glass, a quarter of a mile 
being about the limit of vision, ‘This we eould not make the king 
understand, as I bolieve he thought a telescope ought to penetrate 
through every obstacle and shew him what was going on a hundred 
miles off; he was therefore rather dissatisfied with this trial and next 
proposed looking at the sun, a very unfair test of the goodness of 
the glass, as the weather was rather hazy at the time and the sun 
nearly vertical, thus making it dificult to get a good sight. With 
this observation, his Majesty, as might be expected, was still more 
dissatisfied and protested he saw nothing, though he nearly broke 
his back crouching down to look up a tube pointed to an angle of 
about 90 degrees ; he then said he would wait tll night when he 
‘would send for us again to shew him the moon and stars, 
"Accordingly about 9 P. a. our services were once more in 
requisition to point the new telescope to the celestial bodies. We 
obtained © beautiful sight of the moon which was nearly at the 
fall end also of a few of the fixed stars, but as for His Cambodian 
Highness he said he saw nothing to admire,—for his part he 
‘thought the moon looked much better through the naked eye, and 
the stars only appeared to beduplicates ofthe moon he was there- 
fore much disappointed and deemed the large spy-glass  regu- 
ar humbug ;—s0 much so that he said he would not have it, and 
ordered his people to pack it up again, to send back to Singapore. 
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We however remonstrated and represented the impropriety 
of his sending back any thing that he had once ordered. We 
told him the loss would fall on Messrs A. & Co, who would 
doubtless be much displeased at his playing them such a shabby 
trick and vory likely would refuso in future to execute any other 
commissions. ‘The King then said he would keep it, though it 
‘was of no earthly use to him, which was quite true, but then 
that was his fault for ordering it and of course the loss ought 
to fall on him and not on the agent at Singapore. The follow- 
ing’ morning we intimated to His Majesty our wish of return- 
ing to Campoot in a couple of days and requested that 5 elephants 
and 2 carts might be providedvor us. ‘The King gave the nccessa- 
ry orders to his people, and we began to make preparations for our 
departare. On the second day, finding that the elephants wore 
not ready, we went again to the King, who told us in answer to 
our enqurios about them, that a report had just been made to him 
that one of his biggest war olephants had broken loose and in a 
fit of rage, had killed four people, that it was now at large in the 
jungles and had baffled all the endeavours of his keepers to catch 
him. ‘The animal being a favorite one of the King's, he was 
determined it should be caught, so he had therefore given orders 
to surround the patch of jungle he was in, with a cordon of 
elephants, which were to be made to narrow the circle gradually 
til the truant beast was finally overpowered by numbers. For this 
service all the King’s elephants had been employed, we could 
not therefore get our colossal steeds till the following evening, 
when the King promised all should be ready for us. We wore 
vory impatient at this delay, as we had already been in Oodoog: 
upwards of a fortnight, and we were much afraid that the chartered 
vessel would arrive at Campoot before we could get there, which 
would be very unpleasant for C. who might posibly have to pay 
demurrage. ‘However there was no help for it and we were 
obliged to wait another day. ‘Tho noxt morning we sent Baba 
Keo in to the King to ask for a final audience prior to our depar- 
ture and receive what instructions and letlers &e, His Majesty 
might have to give us. We were told to be at the durbar at 11 
o'clock a. a. and accordingly at that hour we presented ourselves 
and found the King waiting for us. ‘The old gentleman was very 
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gracious and expressed his sorrow at our leaving him s0 soon,— 
he gave ©. two lotters for Messrs A. & Co, to whom he 
told_us he intended sending as a present, 4 coyans of rice and one 
picul of suger. He again talked abont his coining mschine, and 
gave C. several small boxes containing fac-similes of the new dies 
hie wished to have made in England. As we were abont leaving, 
the King said he would send ono of his Simeons or clerks with us 
to Campoot, to deliver the rice &e, C. had parchased from him, 
‘and to give arders to the Custom House authorities, not to take 
‘on this occasion the usual dnes from us. ©. then requested an 
‘order on the Governor at Campoot to supply him with what- 
‘over boats and men he might require to assist him in loading his 
vyessel, of course paying for the same, ‘The King consented to 
give the order in question and agreed that payment should he 
‘made at the rate of one dollar per coyan. What made C. ask for 
this order on the Governor was, the great treuble he had on 

jus occasions in procuring cargo boats. The people knowing 
hhe must have them, always demanded an extravagant price and 
often refused to give boats at all, thus placing him in a very 
awkward position and obliging the vessel o remain longer than 
it otherwise would; now the boats would be seized and the people 
compelled to farnish them at a moderate mte, 

‘All preliminavies being now settled and the King having inform- 
ed us that both elephants and carts wore ready, we bade the 
worthy old sybarite farewell and after shaking him cordially by 
the hand, we bowed ourselves out and returned to our quarters 
to have the carts loaded and sent on in advance a stage or two. 
‘As C's. debtors in Oodong and Campong Oolong had not yet all 
settled their accounts with him, it was determined upon by us to 
leave Baba Kee behind, to collect what he could and come down 
to Campoot a week or ten days after us. Just before we scram- 
bled up into our seats on the backs of the elephants, our old 
tormentors the of the Harem with their attendants, came 
flocking round “as thick as leaves in Vallambrosa” to bid us 
adieu, ‘Tho poor creatures seemed to be quite sorry to part with 
us and though the feeling was not very reciprocal on our side, 
we of course felt flattered by their good opinion of us; but I 
strongly suspect their chief cause of regret, consisted in their not 
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being able in future to forage about our rooms, picking ap what 
they could in the shape of presents &o. At J past 5. P. »t. on the 
evening of the 15th May, we left Oodong for the first stage en 
route to Campoot, viz, Oodong Karweong. We had not gone 
seven miles when we found we eould not get on further that night, 
as the elephant drivers told us their beasts had before we 
started come in from tho jungle, a distance of 25 miles, having been 
employed in catching the large war elephant that I mentioned 
before as having broken loose and doneso much damage; of course 
the poor animals were very tired and in fact showed unmistakeable 
signs of fatigue, we were therefore obliged to pass the night where 
we were. Luckily there was small shed near; here we adjourned 
and made ourselves as comfortable as it was possible to be. ‘The 
situation was very romantic, and, as we bivouacked on the bare 
‘ground, listening to the ripplings of a brook close by, and watch- 
ing the shades of evening close in and gradually throwing the 
recesses of the forest into deep obscurity, only to be lighted up, 
soon after, with the chastened beams of @ moon nearly at the fall 
‘and the clear vault of heaven above, glittering with the liquid 
radience of galaxies of stars, the fitful gleams of the firey 
hhore and there ditting amongst the underwood in the low ground, 
Tike the coruscations seen by reflected light on the facets of the 
diamond, with those extraordinary sounds all round so well 
known to the traveller or sportsman who has ever spent a night in 
the depths of a Malayan jungle,—it was impossible not to admire 
the scene, 80 disposing the mind to look from nature up to nature's 
God, and feel the littleness and utter insignificance of the 
proudest works of art, in comparison with the handiwork of that 
great Architect of the Universe, 

‘We started at 6 o'clock the following morning to complete the 
stage and soon reached it, as it was not very far from our halting 
place of the night before. ‘The distance being so short, and our 
elephants now quite fresh, we passed Oolong Kurweong hoping 
to be able to reach the second station, but at noon the heat was 60 
intense and our animals suffered so much from it that we were 
obliged to halt again at another half way shed and remain here 
till 4 past 8 o'clock p. a¢., when we proceeded on to Bungsuran, 
where we intended to sleep. We atrived at 6 r. a. not a little 
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fatigued with the very unpleasant motion and cramped. posi 

tion we had remained in for so many hours. After this we made 
regalarly two marches a day, morning and evening, till we reached. 
Campoot or rather Bombai, which we did on the evening of the 
4th dey after leaving Oodong. On our arrival at Bombai we at 
once proceeded to the governor's house, to report our arrival and 
to ask for a boat to take us to Campoot, but unfortunately we 
found the governor out, so wenext went to his son-in-law Chin- 
choo Choon, and procuring a boat from him, put all our things 
in and paddled ourselves dovn the river ; we found every thing 
in our house at Campoot “in statu quo,” and the seals on the 
doors not broken, a very fair proof of Cambodian honesty. 

‘We were disappointed in our expectations of seeing the vessel 
that was to take us back to Singapore anchored in the roads on 
our arrival at Campoot, and we had to wait upwards of six weeks 
Ddefore it made its appearance. This delay was very vexatious 
as C. had his cargo ready and we were all protty well tired of 
Cambodia and anxious to get back to a more civilized place. 
About a fortnight before the vossel arvived, the monsoon set in 
with heavy rain and constant squalls from the 8. W. and W. 
rendering the Joading of ships very dificult and often really 
attended with danger, cargo boats now and then being swamped at 
the ship's side, The 8. W. monsoon generally sets in the middle of 
‘May and lasts tll the middlo of October, when the N.E. monsoon. 
begins, but this year the S. W. winds set in late, and little rain 
fall till the end ‘of June. ‘The S. W. monsoon is the wet season 
in Cambodia and the N. E. the dry. ‘The average temperature 
during the rainy months seems to be in the day time 78° of 
Fabrenbeit, and 74° at night.In the latter part of the dry season, 
inthe months of March and April, the heat is very intense, the 
thermometer averaging 85° but often rising up as high as 96° in 
the shade. ‘The climate is I think healthy, as I met with many 
instances of longevity amongst the natives ofthe country during 
my stay in it. left Campoot on Friday the 2ist of July, having 
gladly availed myself of a passage very kindly offered me by the 
worthy commander of the “Polka,” Captain Welch. At 8 P. xt 
‘we got under weigh with a fresh breeze from the W. 8. W. and at 
5 Pat the Twins bore 8, E,. ‘These are two small islets lying to 
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the eastward of the large Island of Kuthrall, or Kob-dud, as it is 
called in the Charts; the Twins can be seen at 10 miles distance, 
eing about 86 feet in height and are in lat. 10° 14° N. and long. 
104° 18’ E. At noon the next day the Brother and Sister bore 
8. 4 E. distant from the ship about 8 miles, these two islands are 
well wooded and can be seen at about 20 miles in clear weather. 
‘The larger Island, the Brother, is about 180 feet height and is in 
Jat. 9° 48" Nand long. 104? 10 E.5 the Sisteris nearly two miles 
distant from the Brother, in a 8, W. by W. 2 W. direction; the 
Southernmost Omega, another group of small islands, bearing 8. 8. 
W. from Koh-dad lies W. N. W. true from the Brother, being 
‘about 8 miles distant from it. ‘The variation of the compass inthis 
part of the Gulf of Siata is 1° 40’ E, At daylight on Sunday 
‘morning Palo Panjang bore from the ship W. 8. W. and Dam- 
snar Island N. E. by E.—this lest is in lat. 9° 80 N, Pulo Pan- 
jang is a large flat island apparently in the shape of an Tsoceles 
‘tiongle, lying in an E, and W. direction, itis near 500 feet high 
and is covered with trees ;—it can be seen at about 25 miles distance, 
the west end of itis in lat, 9° 16° N. and long, 1039 82” E, On 
‘Thursday at } past 5 a. x6 we sighted the great Redang which 
‘pore S. distant about 30 miles, Pulo Lantinga beating S. W. The 
great Redang is in about lat. 5° 57" N. and long. 1029 54 E. it 
ja very high land, and of considerable extent—itis thickly wooded 
and can be seen about 45 miles, being upwards of 1,200 feet in 
‘elevation, Thore are four islets lying to the S, S. E. of the great 
Redang, the southernmost of which is a barren rock with a very 
little stunted vegetation on the top; the islet in this group, lying as 
‘above, nearest the great Redang is also a barren rock with not a 
particle of verdureon i, itis of very singular formation, appearing 
at a distance os four isolated hummocks, but on nearing it they 
are found to be all one island, the hummocks being connected 
with each other by low ledges of rocks; when the great Redang 
‘pears W. this islet is in one with the 8. end of the large island. 
Pulo Lantinga is about 9 miles to the N. W. of the great Redang, 
jt is high land and can be seen a good way off. On Friday the 
28th, at 6 a. x6, Pulo Capas bore from the hip 8. W. } S. and 
PuloBralaS. §.E. ‘The former island, Capas, is about 37 miles 
1N. W. from Bralo, it is rather low and of rocky formation with 
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a llttle vegetation on the top. This isle is in about latitude 5° 15° 
N. and longitude 108° 13’ E, Pulo Brala is a large island and 
may be seen about 34 miles, it is nearly 700 feet high, itis in 
latitude 4° 47° N, and longitude 108° 37° E, A small islet 
covered with vegetation, with two or three rocks near it, lie about 
4 miles N,N. W. from its nothern extremity, there is also 
another black rock about a mile and a half distant from its south- 
ern extremity. At 4 past 9 a, ». on Saturday, we passed a junk 
stesring North; from the evening of this day up to Tuesday, the 
8th August, we had most baffling winds and made hardly any 
way, light airs (with occasional strong gusts) constantly setting 
in from S. to 8, B, with no alternations of land and sea breezes, 
such as are usually experienced along tho coast during this 
‘monsoon, a strong current also of a little more than 2 knots an 
hhour setting to the N. W. added still more to the difficulty of 
working: down to the Southward. From Tringanu downwards, 
the scenery is ofa very interesting character, the coast having a 
beautiful appearance, with numerous bold rocky headlands and 
deep Bays, high mountain ranges in the interior, clothed with the 
richest verdure and finely wooded, forming a pretty background 
to the cocoanut groves and sandy beaches of the seashore, 
studded here and there with picturesque little villages embosomed 
in trees and mostly situated near the embouchures of small rivers, 
which empty themselves in these bays. Quite close to the shore the 
depth of water is great and it shoals vory gradually 5 off the river 
Sidilli, in about let. 4° 45° N. and long. 108° 20° E. we approach- 
ed within a mile and a half of the sandy beach with a depth of 
leven fathoms, (bottom hard sand). ‘There is a small village on 
the left bank of the mouth of this river, close under the south side 
of abold rocky point. The river Sidjlli may be known by the wend 
of the coast, and the bold projecting rocky point which I have just 
mentioned as being off its entrance, which is barred with rocks. On 
Sunday the Gtb, at 10 a. m. we exchanged signals with a small 
schooner (the “Young Queen”) which was steering north and 
bound probably to Tringany, and on Tuesday the Sth, at noon we 
fell in with a small schooner rigged schootchee of about 20 coyans 
burthen, belonging to the Tumongong of Singapore, and bound for 
that place, having loaded with tice at Tringanu, she reported that 
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‘two Siamese men of war were eruising about the coast in search 
of pirates. On Wednesday the 9th, at 7 P. 2. South Cape bore 
N. 2 W,, entrance of the river Camamam N, N. W. and Pahang 
point 8. by W. On Friday morning at sun rise we were off the 
entrance of Pabang iver and fell in with nmerous litte fishing 
Tboats coming out with the land wind, the entrance of the river is 
in lat, 3° S1' 80” N, about 25 miles N. W. of Pulo Varela and 
may be known by aridge of trees north of it, and Pahang point 
Bounding it on the south side. ‘From Pahang to Bleir’s harbour 
‘he coast forms a large bay and then stretches nearly 8.8. E. being 
mostly low and woody. At noon of this day Pulo Varela bore 
8. by W. 4 W. This island is a small barren rock about 170 
feet in height with a few stunted bushes crowning its summit. 
‘From Varela down to Romania Islands we had a very tedious 
‘passage, only rounding the point on Friday, the 8th and anchoring. 
jn Singapore roads on Saturday at noon, 80 days having elapsed 
since our departure from Campoot. 
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Nortons oF sINGAPons.* 
REGULATION Xo. 1¥, oF 1899, 
A Regulation prohibiting Gaming Houses and Cock-pits and 
for suppressing the vice of Gaming at Singapore. 

Tae practise of gaming being highly destructive to the morals 
and happiness of the people, and it being inconsistent with the 
principles of good Government to admit of public gaming houses 
and cock-pits, it is hereby declared : 

That no public gaming house or cock-pits will hereafter be 
tolerated by Government under any circumstances or for ény 
consideration whatever, and that from and after this date all persons 
are strictly prohibited from keeping such on any terms or pretence 
whatsoever. 

That any persons offending against this Regulation, or who may 
be proved to have hereafter received money either directly or 
indirectly for conducting a gaming table or cock-pit, shall be 
liable, according to the circumstances of tho case, to the confisca- 
tion of a certain amount or the whole of his property and banished 
from the settlement, with corporal punishment at the discretion of 
the Court. 

That the house or building with the ground on which it stands 
in which it may be proved that such a gaming table or cock-pit 
hhas been kept, shall also be liable to confiscation, 

That all persons who may be detected in the act of gaming or 
cock-fighting, whether at a gaming table or not, shall be taken 
up by the Magistrates and panished according to the circumstances 
of the case. 

No gaming debts can be enforced by the winners, but in all 
ceases that may come before the Magistrates or the Resident's 
Court, the winners will be compelled to restore the amount to the 
Tosers. 

The Magistrates will adopt such minor regulations in the 
Department of Police as they may deem advisable for carrying 
the object of this regulation into effect, and for suppressing the 
‘vice of gaming as far as possible, without trespassing on the freo will 

* Continued ftom p. 111, 
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of private conduct as long as it may not be injurious to society in 


general. 
‘This Regulation to be in foree and effect from this date and to 
bbe considered as provisional until confirmed by the Governor-Ge- 


neral in Council. 


Singapore, the Ist May, 1828. 


(Signed) 'T. 8. Rafiles. 





Betract from the Penal Code of China concerning Gambling. 
‘Whosoever games for money or goods shall receive 80 blows 
swith a Cudgel on the breech and all the money or property staked 
shall be forfeited to Government. He who opens the gambling 
house, although he does not gamble, shall suffer the same punish- 
‘ment and the gaming house shall be confiscated. If Government 
officers gamble, their punishment shall be increased one degree. 

‘A subsequent clause enacts that “ whoever gambles, whether 
soldiers or people, shall wear the broad heavy wooden-collar one 
month and be cadgelled with one hundred blows.” 

‘Those who set up an occasional gambling house and harbour 
gamblers shall, together with the head gamblers, (if not numerous) 
all be punishod by wearing the wooden-collar three months &. 

Tn some cases the parties are to be transported. 

By order of the Hon'ble the Lieut.-Governor. 
(Signed) L. N. Hull. 
Acting Secretary. 





‘To George Swinton, Esquire, 
Secretary to the Government, 

Fort William. 

Sir, 

In roply {o the ninth paragraph of your despatch of the 

Sth of March, it becomes necessary for me to state explicitly for 

the information of the Right Honorablo the Governor-General in 

Council, such deviations and modifications of the Provisional 

Regulations promulgated by the Lieutenant-Governor of Fort 

‘Marlbro’ for the administration of justice, as the necessity and 

difficulty of my situation compelled me to have recourse to, and 

to crave the indulgence of Government for the deviations and 
‘modifications in question. 
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‘The Provisional Regulations in question provided for the estab- 
shment of an eleemosynary Magistracy from among the British 
inhabitants of Singapore by the appointment of the chief local 
authority. One of these Magistrates hed authority in civil cases, 
where the matter in dispute did not exceed 50 Spanish dollars in 
value, and two of them where it did not exceed 100. Tn criminal 
cases the authority of one Magistrate extended to inflicting 20 
blows of a rattan, with one month’s confinement, or hard labour 
with a pecuniary penalty of twenty dollars, and two Magistrates 
had the power of inflicting 80 stripes and six months imprisonment, 
with a fine of fifty dollars or further punishment, subject to the 
confirmation of the Resident. With respect to what was called 
the Resident's Court, consisting of the two native Princes if inclin- 
ed to attend, and of two British ishabitants acting as assessors; 
this was in fact never constituted at all by the Lieatenant-Gover- 
nor of Fort Marlbro’, and on my taking charge, the persons acting 
as Magistrates and from whom the assessors were to be chosen, 
declined acting on account of the heavy resposibility which they 
considered themselves incurring by such appointments, In this 
Court the Resident was to have had, whenever he thought proper 
to exercise it, the whole power in criminal cases, 

Government will have the goodness to observe from this sketch 
‘that by the Resident’s nomination of the Magistrates and assessors, 
‘and the powers vested in himself as far as regarded the higher 
class of criminal offences, the whole responsibility of the adminis- 
tration of justice necessarily fll personally upon him ;—that he was 
answerable for every stripe inflicted, for every hour of incarcera~ 
tion and for every shilling imposed by fine or given in judgment. 

So heavy a responsibility necessarily led me to pause, and to 
enquire into the legality of the power thus to be exerciced at my 
personal risk and responsibility. I had the advantage of person- 
ally consulting upon this subject the Honorable the Recorder of 
Prince of Wales Island and the late Advooate General Mr Spaukie, 
‘and soon found that a single Magistrate by the law of England, 
‘which by the provisional Regulations is declared to be that of the 
Setilement, could inflict no species of corporal punishment, what= 
soover, nor impose any fine, nor take cognizance of any private 
injury or civil contract, and that two or more Magistrates could * 
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exercise no authority that was not entrusted to them by special 
statute, On this principle it is needless to observe that the Regu- 
lations promulgated for the Settlement of Singapore, and purport- 
ing to be the law of England, were in fact ia direct opposition to 
that law, and therefore ipso fucto of an illegal character. 

‘Had the Magistrates of Singapore been permanently nominated 
to their offices by the Licutenant-Governor of Fort Marlbro’, it 
would have been my duty to have continued matters as I found 
them, but as the wholo body was, on the contrary, to be especially 
solected and appointed by the Resident yearly, and the three acting 
‘Magistrates chosen by the same authority quarterly, it became 
indispensibly necessary for me to see that they were not exercising 
a power beyond the character and spirit of English law. The 
gentlemen acting as Magistrates in the mean time claimed the 
fall exercise of the authority vested in them by the local Regula~ 
tions. ‘The sentences passed in virtue of the Regulation against 
illicit gaming brought this matter to a crisis, That Regulation, 
the severity of the provisions of which has been observed by Mir 
Advocate General Fergusson, enacts that persons convicted of 
gaming, directly or indirectly, shall be mulet of part or the whole 
of their property according to circumstances,—be subjected to cor- 
poral punishment at the discretion of the Court, and be banished 
from the Settlement; while it further provides that the house and 
ground on which any geming table or cock-pit has stood, shall 
bbe subject to confiscation, 

A. sentence of this nature was on the point of being carried into 
effect, by the eleemosynary Magistrates of Singapore, when I found 
myself compelled to come forward to stay tho proceedings and 
finally to annal them. ‘The Magistrates of Singapore continued 
until the end of the year, after which I could no longer take the 
responsibility upon myself of re-appointing them and prolonging 
the exereise at my risk of powers which I could not approve of. 

Te now becomes necessary to describe the plan upon which the 
administration of Justice has been conducted within the last few 
months. My endeavour has been to administer justice on the 
general principles of English law, as nearly as the condition and 
circumstances of our situation, and the character and manners of 
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the different classes of the inhabitants, would admit, and this was 
in fact what the provisional Regulations themselves contemplated, 
On Thursdays a Court of Requests is held, the processes and 
decisions of which are guided by the Rules observed in the Court 
of Commissioners for the Recovery of Small Debts at Prince of 
‘Wales Island, a copy of which is on record. ‘The Commi 
of this Court is the responsible Assistant to the Resident, and its 
Jurisdiction extends only to the value of 25 Spanish dollars. On 
‘Monday the principal Court is held, and in this the Resident and 
his Assistant sit jointly as Judges and Magistrates, and decide all 
criminal and civil suits, constituting a sort of petty sessions and 
commonly exercising in criminal matters such powers as are given 
to two Justices of the Peace by the general law of England, or to 
Indian Magistrates by the ordinances of the Governor-General in 
Council registered in the Kin, 
punishments have generally consisted of small fines—incarceration, 
seldom exceeding three months, and occasionally, bat rarely, cor 
poral punishment, never exceeding 25 stripes. A’ minute of every 
case is taken in a few short words ; regular summonses, subpoenas 
and warrants of execution are issued, and in general an attempt, 
although a very inadequate one, has been made to establish a regular 
process for the Court and a regular administration of justice; but 
the inexperience of the Judges, their numerous other avooations, 
the want of competent authority, and the extent of the business of 
the Court (for there have been seldom less than 70 suits & week) 
hhave proved insuperable obstacles. 

On all other week days than Mondays and Thursdays, petty 
disputes are settled, informations and examinations are taken, 
warrants issued for apprehending offenders, and in short the ordi- 
nary duties which belong to e single Justice of the Peace by the 
common law of England exercised. 

In one respect especially the inadequacy of the jurisdiction of 
this Court has been most lamentably felt. This refers to the case 
of British subjects, who are at present amenable to no authority at 
this place, and the ill disposed among whom have it always in 
their power to set the authority of Goverment at defiance, ard 
to render themselves a bane to the peaceable inbabitants. I shall 
not at present enlarge upon this unpleasant topic, as ¥ humbly 
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trust it will shortly be in the power of Government to put an end 
to this very serious evil, equally prejudicial to the national charac- 
ter and to the prosperity and respectability of the Settlement. 
Thave &e., 
(Signed) J. Crawford. 
Resident, 








Singapore, Ist July, 1828, 


Territorial Department. 





To 
Holt Mackenzine, Esquire. 
Secretary to the Government, Fort William, 
Sir—I have the honor to lay before the Honorable the G: 


‘vernor-General in Council a sketch of the available revenue of this 
Settlement, with a short estimated comparison of our probable 
fature resources and disbursement. 

2 It may be necessary to premise that the principal sources 
of revenue in the eastern islands are an excise or tax on the con- 
sumption of opium, spirituous liquors, pork and fish. To 
‘these may be added taxes on gaming, Pawn Broker's shops &e.&. 

‘rd. “These taxes are commonly rendered a monopoly, and 
under the name of Farms disposed of to one person, who again 
sublets his privilege, according as he judges best for his own 
convenience and advantage. In this manner each particular 
ranch of the revenue is sold at Prince of Weles Island to one 
individual, and even in the largo Island of Java, where there are 
several millions of inhabitants, these are not in all above five or 
six farms for each distinct subject of revenue, 

4, Having been for some years accustomed to the consideration 
of questions of the nature and viewing the vicious principle of 
establishing monopolies as equally prejudicial to the government 
‘and the public, T have ventured in the arrangement of the revenues 
of this Settlement upon some considerable changes, which T trust 
will meet the approbation of the Suprement Gorernment. 

5. Instead of a monopoly in favor of an individual, T have 
decided upon establishing a certain number of licenses for each 
branch of revenue, on an estimate ofthe wants and consumption 
of the place, and these have been disposed of by public outery 
to the highest bidder, substantial security being taken for prompt 
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ayment, There is nothing new in this arrangement, 
same with the licenses in England for the retail of wine 
and spirits, substituting the public sale for the discretion vested in 
trates. It will not be necessary in this place to describe 
‘specific conditions of the licenses so disposed of. As an illus 
tration of the general principle and as an example of the whole I 
have the honor to append to this leter the conditions of the arrack 
license, 

6. The licenses disposed of on these principles are those for 
opium, Asiatic spirits, pawn brokers and the manufacture and retail 
vend of native gunpowder. 

7. ‘The advantage of substituting licenses for the former farms 
‘or monopolies, will I hope appear evident from a comparison of 
the sale of the two principal licenses, those of opium and spi 
liqucrs, at the present and preceding sales, where there is shewn 
an advantage in favor of the license system for the first of 88 per 
ceent and for the second of 125 per cent. 

8 The detailed results of the present and preceding sales are 
a8 follows: — 


























‘The preceding sale Present sale. 
Opium, Spanish dollars 1,615 $2,960 
Arrck = 682 1,540 
Pork 7% 302 nm 302 
Gunpowder, 7 » aT 
PawnBrokers,, en » 1S 
Gaming 778 Seite 

Sp. dollars... 3,377 $5,194 





From this statement it will be observed that two small 
additional licenses have been created, that one has been abolished, 
and that another remains withottalteration. ‘The monthly increase 
‘upon the whole is $1,817 per mensem, or exclusive of the abolish- 
ed farm §778. I may further remark on this point, that on the 
supposition of the abolished license being restored and its selling 
‘pon terms equally advantageous with other licenses, which was to 
be reckoned upon, the actual monthly revenues arising from these 
farms would have amounted to $6,718. 

10. On the subject of the abolished license, viz, that for gam- 
ing and the two uew ones established, viz, those for pawn-brokers 
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and for the manufacture and vend of native gunpowder, as well as 
that for the vend of pork, I respectfully submit the following 
‘explanations. 

1, The license for gaming houses was abolished at the end of 
April last, under impressions and opinions which have already 
deen submitted to the Supreme Government by the Lientenant- 
Governor of Fort Marlbro’. Differing wholly on this question 
with Sir S. Raffles, it will be the more necessary that I offer a 
full explanation, a matter which I am enabled to accomplish with 
the more satisfaction, as I have already frankly explained my 
sentiments and dissent to himselfin person. 

12, The gaming licenses have been abolished by Sir S. Raf- 
fles under a belief that to license gaming was to encourage the 
‘Vice, and that the revenue which government received from this 
Source must necessarily be obtained at the expence of the morals 
of the people, and therefore unworthy of the character of the 
Government. If the actual circumstances of the case really 
warranted this inference, I should be heartily prepared to join the 
Lieutonant-Government of Fort Merlbro’, in rveommanding the 
permanent abolition of the gaming license, but after a long and 
attentive consideration of this question I am inclined to come to 
very different conclusion 

13. The passion for gaming pervades all ranks of the two 
principal classes of our population, the Chinese and the Malays, to 
8 most unusual and extraordinary extent, and I am clearly of 
opinion thet in the relation which we stand to them, and the 
slender opportunities which we possess of reforming their manners 
and habits, the propensity, es far as our influence is concerned; ia 
incurable. 

14. If our population, even with the habits T have ascribed to 
it, wero of a stationary nature there might be fair hopes, with 
time and psins, to improve it, but the fact is, that by for the 
greater proportion of the people who are found here are not per. 
‘manent inbabitants of the place, but individuals who make x tom 
Pory convenience of it for a few weeks, for afew months, or at 
‘ost for a fow years, To attempt tho reformation of a people so 
sireumstanced appears to me to be utterly hopelss. 

15, It is necessary, besides, to observe that the practice of gam- 
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ing, especially in reference to the Chinese, is not a vice of the same 
character which Europeans are accustomed to contemplate it. It 
is in fact an amusement and recreation which the most industrious 
of them are accustomed to resort to. 

16, Having few holidays and scarcely any amusements besides, 
they consider being debarred from gaming as a privation and a 
violence in some measure offered to their habits and manners. 

17. It is true, indeed, that gaming is prescribed by their code 
of laws. The prohibition in this case however seems a dead letter, 
and perhaps scarcely more valid than that interdiotion of foreign 
trade and emigration, to the disregard of which we owe at this 
very Settlement one of the principal branches of our trade and the 
most numerous and industrious class of our population. 

18. The real effect which I am inclined to believe the probi- 
bition of gaming must produce, while the propensity to indulge 
in play is so habitually strong, will be, that gaming instead of 
being publicly carried on willbe pursued clandestinely, that instead 
of being subjected to a wholesome controul, all restraint will 
removed from it, that the price of conniving at the practice will 
always be a source of temptation and corruption to the inferior 
officers of the police, and that, finally, although perhaps less worthy 
of consideration, a large revenue will be very unnecessarily sacri- 
ficed for an imaginary benefit. 

19. In support of the opiaions now offered I may safely quote 
the results of the abolition of the gaming licenses, at Prince of 
‘Wales Island, which took place about 18 years ago on a represen- 
tation from the Grand Jury, shortly after the establishment of the 
King’s Court at that place. The gaming, notwithstanding the 
abolition, is admitted to have gone on undiminished, large fines 
have been weekly levied on account of illegal gaming, and about 
three years ago the whole police, including the European Consta- 
bles, were discovered in a conspiracy to defeat the laws against 
gaming and convicted of having been concerned for years in taking 
largo bribes for conniving atiillicit play, while in point of revenue 
‘a loss of not loss than $ a million dollars, has been experienced. 
‘A reference in consequence of the discovery of this abuse was 
made to the Hon'ble Court of Directors, and, a8 T understood from 
the best source, authority has recently been given to reconsider 
and re-establish the licenses, 
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20. If the statements and reasonings which I have now 
respectfully submitted be considered of any weight, I trust I shall 
Ihave the authority of the Hon’ble the Governor-General in Coun- 
cil for restoring the licenses in question, if only with a view to 
‘objects of police, and so that the gaming may at least be made to 
defray a part of the charge of those establishments which the 
exercise of it, either openly or clandestinely, must alwaysin a great 
measure create a necessity for supporting. 

‘21. Ontthe subject of the two new licenses, those for pawn bro- 
kkers and the mannfactare and retail of native gunpowder, not much 
explanation I hope will be necessary. ‘They were chiefly institu- 
ted as a measure of police. It is evident that both are of a nature 
that would render them serious nuisances if under no controul. 
‘The manufacture of gunpowder requires a few more words. It 
was found that no less than five manufuctories of thie article 
existed and that they were carried on in the immediate precincts 
of the town, to the imminent danger of the place, as they were 
nococsarily without restraint or inspection on the part of the 
public authorities. 

22, With reference to the farm for the vend of pork, this is 
a recent. branch of revenue, created as I understand for a tempo- 
rary and specific purpose and which expires at the end of the year. 
T trust government will favor me with an authority not to restore 
it, viewing it as Ido, as an extremely injudicious tax, affecting one 
of the principal necessaries of life of the most numerous and 
industrious class of our population, and this too under aggravated 
ciroumstances, since the whole of the article is imported and from 
its nature at a very heavy expence. The inconsiderable revenue 
derived from it, it will be observed is more than compensated by 
the two new licenses which are on the present occasion submitted 








for approval. 

23, The quitrents of lands disposed of on the principle luid 
down by the Supreme Government will constitute another item 
of revenue. On the first of January I am in hopes that four 
thousand Spanish dollars, or thereabout, will be realized from this 
scource, giving a monthly revenue of 333 dollars. 

24, The rents of houses purchased by the government and of 
‘which an account has been rendered in the correspondence of the 
Lieutenant-Government of Fort Marlbro’, form at least a tempo- 
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rary souree of revenue, Both with a view to re-imburse the 
Government, and as the best means of preserving the buildings 
themselves, I have considered it the most eligible plan to let 
‘them on short leases of 6 months to the highest bidder, as they are 
from time to time vacated by the present occupants, When the 
ashole are let in this manner, it is estimated they will bring a 
monthly revenue of somewhat more than 1,000 Spanish dollars. 
‘At present two only have been vacated by the occupants and let, 
tand these, besides affording offices for the Magistrates ani Master 
‘Attendant, a boat office, and room for the military stores, bring 
‘a monthly rent of dollars 300. 

25, Should government be pleased to give their sanction to 
the revenue measures which I now have had the honor to propose, 
the actual receipts will amount to 7,749 Spanish dollars a month. 
This revenue appears in no respect to press upon the industry of 
the place and from the nature of the principal branches of it may 
be expected to increase from year to year, to keep pace with the 
prosperity of the Settlement, and ultimately to meet our disbarse- 
‘ments, of which at present it falls very considerably short. 

26, To place this subject in one view before the government, 
I shall hero beg leave to exhibit a short sketch of the ordinary 
expences of the Settlement. ‘They are as follows 

















Civil establishment..++.+++ see ++483,023 
Stipends to native princes... s+ +++ 24000 
Military establishment . 3,349 





Total 9,272 

27. By this statement it will appear that the actual deficiency 
is 3,445 dollars and that with the prospective improvement in the 
revenue, which I contemplate will be the result of the moasures I 
have recommanded, not more than 1,500 dollars. 

Thave, ke. 
(Signed) J. Crawfurd, 

Singapore, 16th July, 1823, Resident, 





Notification. 
Notice is hereby given that on the 10th instant, at the hour of 
10 o'clock in the forenoon, will be sold by publie auction and 


‘open competition at the Court house and in presence of the Resi- 
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dent, the following revenue licenses on terms and conditions which 
are fully detailed in separate advertisements, viz. 

10. Licenses for the manufacture and retail of certain spirituous 
liquors. 

5 Licenses for the retail of prepared opium &e. 

3B Licenses for keeping pawn-brokers shops. 

By order of the Resident, 
(Signed) 8. G. Bonham, 
‘Assistant to tho Resident, 

Singapore, let July, 1823, 


for the manufacture of gun- 





Conditions of sale of the licer 
powder :— 

1, There shall be—ganpowder manufactures and no more. 

2 The licenses for the manufacture of gunpowder will be 
sold separately to the highest bidder for hard Spanish dollars. 

8. The rent of the licenses shall be paid into the Treasury by 
monthly instalments on the Ist day of each month, and the liconsod 
‘menufscturer shall procure two competent securities for the fulfi- 
ment of this condition. 

4, In failure of the fulfllment of the last eondition, the licence 
will be resold by government, the original holder and his securities 
‘making good any Ioss that may arise therefrom. 

5. The licenses shall be sold for 9 months certain, viz, from 
Ist August 1828 to the 30th April 1824, 

6. Itshall be fally understood on the day of sale, that the sale 
‘of any one licence shall not be complete until the whole shall be 
declared bona fide disposed of. 

7. ‘The privileges conveyed in the license shall in no manner 
be considered to interfere either with the wholesale or retail vend. 
of gunpowder, 

8. No manufacture of ganpowdor shall be established within the 
town of Singapore or in its neighbourhood, and the places where 
they are established must be approved of by the Magistrates. 

9. No gunpowder above the quantity of one catty shall be 
removed from one place to another, withont notice of such intend- 
ed removal being given at the office of the Magistrate, under the 
penalty of 50 Spanish dollars, § to go to the government } to the 
informer, 
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10, The illicit manufacture of gunpowder shall subject the 
offender to a fine of 100 Spanish dollars, 3rd to go to the infurmer 
and the remaining $rds tothe licensed manufacturers. 

By order of the Resident, 
(Gigned) 8. G, Bonhams, 
Singapore, 1st July, 1828. seal 


Conditions of the sale of the Pawn-broker’s shops. 

1. There shall be three licensed pawn-broker shops and no 
more, 

2. The licenses will be sold separately to the highest bidder 
for hard Spanish dollars. 

B. The rent of the licenses shall bo paid into the Treasury by 
monthly instalments on the Ist day of each month, the licensed 
dealers shall procure competent securities for the fulflment of 
this condition, 

4, In failure of the fulfilment of the last condition, the license 
will be resold by government, the original holder and his seeuri 
ties making good any lose which may ariso for such resale. 

5. Tho licenses shall be sold for 9 months certain, viz. from 
Ist August 1828, to the 80th April 1824. 

6. It shall be fully understood on the day of sale, that the 
sale of any one license shall not be considered complete, until the 
whole shall be declared bond fide disposed of. 

7. Ono house or one shop only shall be kept by virtue of ane 
license, over the door of which shall be written in legible charac- 

“ters in English, Chinese and Malayan “ pawn-broker.”” 

8. Pawnbrokers shall keep regular entries of all goods pawn- 
ed with them, and shall supply the individual who pawns them 
with a certificate, which certificate shall bo a duplicate of the entry 
‘made in their books. 

9, Pawned goods shall be deemed forfeited at the expiration 
of one year from the day on which they are pledged, when, if they 
‘exceed in value 10 Spanish dollars, they shell be sold by auction, 
aue notice being given to the Magistrates and to the public by 
beat of gong, two days previous to the day of sale, 

10. Liconsed pawn-brokers are authorized to demand and take 


the following rates op pawned goods, 
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Goods of the value from Dra, 1 to 10 10°p Cent mensem. 









Ditto. +» Wto 90 7 ditto. 
Ditto... » 80 to 50 5 ditto. 
Ditto » 50 to 100 4 ditto. 
Ditto....+0 » 100 to 500 3 ditto. 
And for all sums above» 500 2 ditto. 


‘LL. Persons becoming purchasers of pawn-brokers’ licenses will 
be required, over and abore tho security given for the payment 
of the prico of the license, to give satisfactory secnrity for the 
protection ofthe public to the amount of 1,000 Spanish dollars or 
to deposit this amount in the public Treasury. 

Sigaed)’ J, Oranfurd, 
Gast) Resident. 


Singepore, 1st July, 1828. 


Conditions of sale of the licenses for the manufacture and 

retail of spirituous liquors. 

1, There shall be ton licenses for the manufacture and retail 
‘vend of spitituous liquors, and no more. 

2. The licenses for the manufacture and retail vend of spiritu- 
‘ows liquors will be sold separately to the highest bidder for hard 
‘Spanish dollars. 

'8. ‘The rent of the licenses shall be paid into the Treasury by 
monthly instalments on the first day of each month, and the 
licensed dealer shall procure two competent securities for the ful- 
‘ilment of this condition. 

4. In failure of the fulfilment of the last condition, the licenso 
wil be resold by government, the original holder and his securities 
making good any loss that may accrue from tho resale. 

5. The licenses shall be sold for 9 months certain, viz. from Let 
of August to the 30th April, 1824, 

6. Tt shall be fully understood on the day of sale, that the sale 
of any one license shall not be considered complete until the 
hole shall be declared bond fide disposed of. 

7. ‘Tho houses for the retail vend of spirituous Liquors shall be 
open from day-light till 9 o'dock in the evening only, and for 
every breach of this condition, the offender shall be subject to 
fine of 50 Spanish dollars, + to be paid to government and } to the 
informer, 
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8. The spirituous liquors over which the licenses shall convey 
‘ privilege shall be understood to be the following only, viz. 
Keecheo, the bond fide manufacture of Singapore. 


Cochin-Chinese Arrack. 
Batavia ditto. 
Indian Rum, 

Gin, 


9. With the exception of the latter article, all Baropean and 
American spirits, European wines and beer, shall be entirely free 
from the operation of these licenses. 

10. All Cochin-Chinose arrack imported shall be sold to the 
Ticensed dealers only, Batavia arrack and Indian rum shall not be 
sold in smaller quantities than half leaguer, or puncheon, nor 
sin, in smaller quantities than 12 bottle ease, 

LL, Tavern koopers retailing Batavia amack, Indian rum ot 
sin, or individuals requiring them for their private consumption in 
mualler quantities than above stated, shall require a permit from a 
1 licensed dealer, to be paid for at the rate of } Spanish dollar 
per gallon. 

12, All spirits intended for the troops shall be exempt from 
the operation of these licenses, 

13. Any licensed dealer selling spirits of any description 
whatever, either to the European or native troops without a write 
ton certificate from the commanding officer, shall for every offence 
pay a fine of 60 Spanish dollars, 4 to go to the informer and 4 
to government. 

Id, No manufseture of Keocheo, Tarem or house for the 
retail of spirituous liquors shall be established either in the Mili 
tary cantonment or within such reasonable limits of it as shall be 
pointed out by the officer commanding the troops. 

15, All. porsons detected illicitly vending spivituous Liquors, 
shall for every offence pay a fine of 100 dollars, the whole to go 
the licensed desler giving information, or if the person giving such 
{information be unconnected with the licenses he shall then receive 
Jed of the fino and tho remaining rds shall be equally divided 
amongst all the licensed dealers. 

‘By order of the Resident, 
(Signed) 8. G. Bonham, 
Assistant to the Resident, 
Singapore, Ist July, 1823. 


84d NorIces OF SINGAPORE. 
Conditions of Sale of the Opium Licenses. 

1, ‘These shall be five liconsed opium houses and no more. 

2. ‘Tho licenses for the retail vend of prepared opium will be 
old separately to tho highest bidder for hard Spanish dollars. 

8, Tho rent of the liconses shall be paid into the Treasury by 
‘monthly instalments on the 1st day of each month, and the licensed 
dealer shall procure two competent securities for the fulfilment of 
this condition. 

4, Tn failure of the fulfilment of the last condition, the license 
will be resold by Government, the original holder and his securities 
making good any loss that may accrao therefrom. 

5, Tho licenses shall be sold for nine mouths certain, viz, from 
‘Ist Angust 1828 to the 80th April 1824. 

6. It shall bofully understood on the day of sale, that the sale 
of any ono Hiconse shall not be complete, until the whole shall 
bbe declared bont fide disposed of. 

7. The priviloge conveyed in the license shall in no manner be 
considered to interfore with the wholesale vend of opium, such 
wholesale (vend to consist) of any quantities of the drug not less 
than one ball. 

8. Tho houses for vending propared opium shall be open from 
daylight till 9 o'clock at night only, and for every breach of this 
condition, the dealers shall bo subject to a fine of 50 Spanish 
dollars, § to bo paid to Goverment and $ to the informer. 

9. Tho dealors shall not be privileged to sell opium for the 
purpose of being consumed in any other place than the licensed 
hhouses, in less quantities than two foons weight or in larger quan- 
tities than ten hoons weight, and every such quantity #o disposed 
of, must be aosompanied by a permit, which shall specify the period 
for which it is to run. 

10, Porsons discovered illicitly dealing either in prepared or 
-srude opium, shall for every offence bo subject to a fine of 50 Span- 
ish dollars, the whole of which shall go to the particular dealer 
giving information of such illicit proceeding, aud in the event of 
the informer not. being a licensed dealer he shall receive 4 of tho 
fine and the remaining $ shall be equally divided amongst the 
‘whole of the license holders. 

‘11, The license holders shall not sell opium or chandoo except 
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for ready money, and every breach of this rogulation shall subject 
the offender to a fine of 50 Spanish dollars, half to go to the Go- 
vyernment and half to the informer. 

12, Any licensod dealer neglecting to supply a pormit as spe- 
ified in tho 9th article, shall be subject toa fine of 10 Spanish 


dollars for exery offence. 
By order of the Resident, 
imei) '5.6. Bohan, 
intent tothe Resident. 
Singapore, Ist July, 1829, poe : 





‘For the security of tho Opium Farmers, the Resident is pleagod 
to publish the following additional regulations:— 

Porsons retailing opium in lesser quantities than that of a chest, 
and not Jess than a cake of 2} catties, shall make application to a 
liconsed dealer for a permit, which every liconsed dealer shall be 
compelled to give without cost or delay, and all persons who shall 
sell or purchase opium without a permit shall forfeit the opium in 
question, and besides pay a fine of 50 Spanish dollars, the whole 
of such opium and fine to go to the licensed dealer giving informa- 
tion, or if the person be unconnected with the licenses he shall 
then receive } of tho fine, the remaining 3 shall be equally divided 
amongst the whole of the licensed dealers. 

2. No chest or half chest of opium shall be opened except in 
‘the presence of the Farmer, or person duly authorized by him. 

‘By order of the Residen 
(Signed) 8. G. Bonham, 
istant to the Resident, 
Singapore, 2nd August, 1823, 


Notioa is hereby given that there will be disposed of in presence 
of the Resident at the Court House, on Wednesday next, the 27th 
instant, at 10 o'clock in the forenoon, ten Licenses for keeping 
regulated gaming: houses. 

‘The detailed conditions of sale, translated into the diffrent 
languages, may be seen at the Court House, and will be particu. 
larly explained on the day on which the licenses shall be disposed 


Qf. 
bs By order of the Resident, 
Ceaijatet othe Rasen 
Singapore, 28rd August, 1623, 4 
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Conditions of tale of the licensed Gaming Houses. 

1. ‘There shall be ten licensed gaming houses and no more. 

2. The licenses shall be sold separately to the highest bidder 
for hard Spanish dollars. 

8. The rent of the licenses shall be paid into the treasury by 
monthly instalments on the Ist day of each month, and the license 
holder shall procure two competent securities for the fulfilment of 
this conditions, 

4, In failure of this last condition, the license shall be resold 
by Government, tho original holder and his securities making good 
any loss that may aecruo therefrom. 

6. The licenses shall be sold for 8 months certain, vig, from 
the Ist September to the 80th of April, 1824. 

6. Te shall be fully understood on the day of sale, that the sale 
of any one license shall not be considered complete until the whole 
licenses shall have been declared bons fide disposed of. 

7. ‘The gaming honses shall be closed punctually at 9 o'clock 
in the evening and not opened until 6 in the morning, under 
penalty of a fine of fifty Spanish dollars for each offence, one-half 
to be paid to the informer and tho other half to government. 

8. No gaming shall be permitted in the streets, under penalty 
of a fine of 50 Spanish dollars for each violation of this article, 
one-half to be paid to the informer, the other half to be equally 
divided among the license holders, excepting during the fifteen 
days of the Chinese holidays, and then only by an especial license 
from the Magistrates. 

9. No gaming shall be permitted excepting for ready money. 
Neither bartering nor pledging of goods shall be permitted, and 
‘transgressing this regulation shall subject the offenders to a fine 
cof 50 Spanish dollars for each offence, one-half to be paid to the 
informer the other half to the government 

10. No person shall be permitted to enter a gaming house 
armed with a kais or any other weapon, under penalty of a fine 
of 100 Spanish dollars for each offence, one-half to be paid to the 
Snformer the other half to government. 

11. Any person or porsons illicitly gaming or permitting 
‘gaming to bo illicitly carried on within their houses, shall for each 
and every offence be fined 100 Spanish dollars, one-half to be 
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paid to the informer the other half to be divided among the license 
holders. 

12, These licenses, should they be disapproved of by the 
Supreme Government, shall coase within 48 hours after roceipt of 
orders to that effect from Bengal. 

By order of the Resident, 
(Signed) 8. G. Bonham, 
Ausistant to the Resident. 
Singapore, 23rd August, 1823. 





Conditions of Sale of the Livenses for heeping a Cockpit. 
‘The conditions for the disposal of this license shall be the same 
as those for the gaming licenses sold this day with the exception 
of the followin, 
1. There shall be one licensed cockpit and no more, and this 
shall be situated in the Bugis kampong between the Sultan's 
residence and the Rocko river. 
2, ‘The cockpit: shall bo opened only from the hour of three 
o'clock in the afternoon, watil six the evening. 
8. ‘The bettings shall all be in ready money and the stakes 
lid down before the battles are fought, 
‘By order of the Resident, 
(Signed) 8. G. Bonham. 
Assistant o the Resident, 








Singapore, 23rd August, 1623. 





Berritorial Department. 
‘To Holt Mackenzie, Esq. 
Secretary to the Government. 

Siry—In a despatch of the 15th of July, Thad the honor to 
bring to the notice of government the circumstances relating to 
gaming at this Settlement, Since that period a conspiracy 
amongst the native police has been discovered to defeat the 
regulations for its suppression and three convictions have in 
consequence taken place. The penalties attached to a breach of 
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the regulation are at the samo time so extremely heavy and severe, 
and as it appears to me so much at variance with the habits and 
manners of the inhabitants, that I have felt myself by nomeans 
‘warranted in esrrying them into effect before they receive the 
confxmation of the Supreme Government. 

2, In the meantime the principal natives and Chinese made 
repeated appliutions for the suspension of the regulation, eating 
fa fact, the accuracy of which could not be questioned, that many 
‘of the lower classes had quitted the Settlement on account of 
Deing deprived of a customary amusement. 

3. Urged by these reasons, and feeling the impossibility, under 
the existing circumstances of the Settlement, of suppressing 

ing, I have adopted as a temporary alternative the plan of 
Ticensing it to a certain extent and placing it under a system of 
‘controul and restriction, on the following conditions 
of gaming bonses and of the louses of play are limited—no 
gaming is permitted but for ready money—-no person gaming is 
Gemmitied to wear arms—no gaming is permitted in private 
Houses or in the streets, the Intter practice hitherto very frequent, 
and finally the gaming licenses are to coaso in forty-cight hours 
After the receipt of orders to that effect from the Supreme Go- 
vernment. 





Lhave Sen 
(Signed) J. Crawfurd, 
Resident. 


Singapore, 18th September, 1823. 
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LEGEND oF THE BURMUE BUDHA CALLED GAUDAMA.* 
omarren Ora (Continued.) 


(Ox the following morning, Gaudama puting on his yellow 
Hiwaran and carrying the Patia under his arm, attended by the 
Raban Ratha sallied from his house, and went according to his 
promise to the place of Ratha’s father to receive his food. He had 
searce entered the house and occupied the seat prepared for him, 
when the mother of the new Rahan, and she who was tormerly his 
wife came both to pay him their respects. Budha preached to 
thom the law, explaining in particular the three ®* principal 
observances becoming their sex and condition. ‘The effect of the 
preaching was at once immediate and irresistible, they became 
exempt from all sins, and atlained the state of the perfect. They 
desired to be ranked among his disciples, and devoted themselves 
to his service. They were the first persons of their sex who took: 
refuge into the three precious things, Budha, his law, and the assemt- 
bly of the porféct. Gaudara and his faithful attendant having 
eaten the excellent aud savoury food prepared for them, departed 
from the house and returned to the monastery. 

Four young men$* belonging to the most illustrious families of 
Baranathee, and formerly connected with Ratha by the ties of 
intimate friendship, having heard that their friend had shaved his 
head and beard, put on a yellow dress and become a Rahan, 
said among themselves; “Our friend has withdrawn from the 
society of men, given up all pleasures, and has entered into 
the society of Rahans. There can be no doubt but the law 
‘of Wini® is most execllent and sublime, and the profession of 
Rehan most perfect.” Whereupon they came to the place their 
friend resided in, prostrated before him, as usual in such circum- 
stances, and sat down ata respectful and becoming distance. Ratha 
took them before Budha, praying him to deliver to those who had 
been his friends in the world, the same instructions he had receiv. 
‘ed from him. Gaudama willingly assented to bis request and 
forthwith began to explain to them the nature and abundance of 
merits, derived from almegiving. He initiated them into the know- 


© Continued from p. 185, Vol. 71h. 
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ledge of the chief precepts and observances of the law. ‘These 
young hearers received with a chearful heart his instructions 
and felt within themselves an unknown power, dissolving gradually 
all the tics that had hitherto retained them in the world of passions. 
Delighted at remarking so good dispositions in these young men, 
Gandama explained to them the higher doctrine of the four great 
and fundamental truths which lead to perfection, When the 
preaching was over, they applied for and obtained the dignity of 
Rahans. There were at that time eleven Rahandas in the whole 
world, 

Fifly other young men of good descent, who hall been the com- 
panions of Ratha, while in the world, having heard that their friend 
Thad left the world, put on the yellow garb and become Rahan, 
said to each other: “The law which our friend has listened to 
‘ay not be a bad one, the profession he has entered into may not he 
as despicable as many people are wont to assert.” ‘They resolved 
to judge for themselves and to be eye witnesses to all that had been 
said on the subject. ‘They set out for the monastery Ratha was 
living in, came into his presence, paid their respects to him, and 
stopped at a proper distance in a respectful posture. Ratha led 
them to his great teacher, humbly craving for his former friends 
the same favor he had done to him. Budhe graciously assented 
to the request, and imparted instruction to his young hearers with 
such an happy result, that they instantly applied for admittance 
to the dignity of Ruhans. This favor was granted to them. The 
total number of Rahandas was thereby raised to sixty one. 

On acettain day Gandama called his disciples into his presences 
and said to them: “Beloved Rahans, I am exempt from the five 
great passions which like an immense net encompass men and 
Nats. You, too, owing to the instructions you have received from 
me, enjoy the same glorious privilege. ‘There is now incumbent 
‘on us great duty, that of labouring effectually in behalf of men 
and Nats, and procuring to them the invaluable blessing of the 
deliverance. To the end of securing more effectually the success 
of such an undertaking let us part with each other and procoed in 
‘various and opposite directions, #0 that not two of us should follow 
up the same way. Go ye now and preach the most excellent law, 
expounding every point thereof and unfolding it with care 
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and attention in all its bearings and particulars, Explain the 
beginning, middle and end of the law to all men without excep- 
tion; let everything respecting it be made publicly known and 
brought tothe broad deylight. Show now to men and Nats the 
way leading to the practice of the pure aud meritorious works. 
‘You will meet, doubtless, witha great number of mortals, not as yet 
hopelessly given up to their passions, and who will avail them- 
selves of your preaching for reconguering their hitherto forfeited 
liberty, and freeing themselves from their tyrannical yoke. For 
my own part, I will direct my course towards the village of 
‘Thena situated in the vicinity of the solitude of Ooroowela.” 

‘At that time the wicked Nat Manh came into the presence of 
Budha and tempted him in the following manner, “Men and Nats,” 
nid he, “have the five senses; through those five senses passions 
fact upon them and encompassing their whole being, finally keep 
them bound up with the chains of an unresistible slavery. As to 
you, Rahan, you are not an exception to that universal condition 
and you have not yet outstepped the boundaries of my empire.” 
Phra replied: “O vile and wretched Nat! Tam well acquainted 
‘with the passions men and Nats are obedient to. But Ihave 
freed myself from them all and have thereby placed myself without 
the pale of your empire, youare at last vanquished and conquered.” 
Manh yet undismayod replied; “O Rahan, you may be possessed. 
with the power of flying through the sir, but even in that condi- 
tion, those passions which are inherent to the nature of mortal 
beings will accompany you, so that you cannot flatter yourself of 
of my empire.” Phra retorted: O. 












death in me, so that you are at last conquere: 
‘wretched among the wretched, was compelled to confess with a 
‘broken heart, that Phra had conquered him end he instantly 
‘vanished away. 

Fall of fervour in preaching the law, the Rahans saw themsel os 
surrounded with crowds of converts, who asked for the dignity of 
Rohan. They poured in daily from all parts into the presence of 
Buadha, to receive at his hands the much longed for high dignity. °" 
Buddha said to them:— Beloved Rahans itis painful and trouble- 
some both to you and to those who desire to be admitted into our 
holy brotherhood to come from such a great distance tome, I now 
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give to you the power of conferring the dignity of Patzin and 
Reben on those whom you may deem worthy to receive it. This 
is the summary way you will have to follow on such occasions. 
Beery candidate shall have his hair and beard shaved, and shall 
bbe provided with the Hiwaran of yellow color. ‘These prelimina- 
ries being arranged, the candidate with the extremities of the Kowot 
thrown over his shoulders, shall place himself in a squatting posi- 
tion, his joined hands raised to the forehead, repeating three times:— 
adhere to Budha, to the law, and to the assembly of the perfect” 
‘Geudama assembling again round him the Rahans, saidto them:— 
“ Beloved Rahans, itis owing to my wisdom, aided by constant re- 
ftexion and meditation, that I have at last reached the incompara- 
Ble state of Arahatapho; endeavour ye all to follow my example 
and arrive at last to the same state of excellence and perfection.”” 

‘The vile and wretched Nat Manh appeared again before Budha 
striving fo tempt him in the same manner as before. Budha dis- 
covering the snares laid down by the tempter, retumed the same 
reply. 1g himself discovered, Manh vanished from his pre- 
sence, 

‘Having spent his first Ient ¢* in the solitude of Migadawon, 
Phra shaped his course in the direction of the forest of Ooroowela. 
‘On his: way to that place, he stopped for a while in a jungle, and 
sat under a tree to enjoy some rest under its cool shade. At that 
‘time thirty young noblemen had come to the jungle to enjoy them- 
selves. Each of them had brought his wife, with the exception of 
one, who, having no wife, was accompanied by a harlot. During 
the night the harlot rose up unperceived, picked up the best articles 
belonging to the parties, and taking them with her, took to her 
heels through the dense forest. In the morning, the thirty young 
noblemen rising up soon perceived the havock made in the richest 
articles of their dress, and set out in search of her whom they 
suspected to have done the mischief. They came by chance to 
the spot where Gaudama was sitting in a crose-legged position, and 
inquired from him whether he had seen a woman passing by. 
Budlie said to them: ‘What is the best sind most advantageous in 
your opinion, to go in search of yourselres or in search of a wo- 
man?” they replied, of course it is preferable to look after ourselves. 
“Af 50,” replied Budha, “stay with me fora while, T will preach my 
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law to you, and with its help you will arrive to the knowledge of 
self, and thence to perfection.” They cheerfully assented to his 
request, listened attentively to his instructions, and obtained the 
state of perfect, but in various degrees, according to their respec 
tive dispositions. They gave up the habit of drankenness they had 
hitherto indalged in, and persevered in the five great procepts. 

[Itis to be remarked, adds the Burmese translator, that this 
happy result was secured to the fortunate hearers, by the influence 
‘of good works, made during former existences. $9] 

Gaudama, having so happily completed the conversion of those 
young noblemen rose up and continued his journey in the direo- 
tion of the jungle of Ooroowela. At that time there were three 
distinguished and far famed teachers that presided over a vast 
number of Rathees or disciples leading an ascetic life. They 
were named Oorowela Kathaba, Nadi Kathaba and Gaya Katha- 
ba. ‘The first had under him five hundred disciples, the second 
three hundred and the third two hundred. Budha went up to the 
monastery of Oorowela Kathaba, and said to him, “I carry but 
‘a fow articles with me, and neod but a small place to rest in; 
beg of you to be allowed to spend the night only in your cook- 
rom.” Kathaba answered : “Since you have eo few things with 
you, I willingly allow you to accommodate yourself in the best 
‘way you can in the cook-room. But I must inform you thet the 
‘Naga guardian of the place is an animal of a very wicked temper, 
powerfully strong and having a most deadly venom.” “TI fear not 
‘the Naga,” replied Budha, “I am well satisfied with your allowing 
me a place in the cook-room.” Whereupon he entered into the 
cook-room, sat down in a eross-legged position, and keeping his 
body in an erect position, remained absorbed as it were, in the 
deepest contemplation. ‘The Naga coon appeared, and irritated at 
seeing that a stranger presumed to remain in a place committed 
to his care, resolved to drive out the intruder. He began to vomit 
clouds of smoke which he directed to the face of the stranger. 
Budha said to himself, «I will do no harm to that Naga, I will 
leave intact his skin, flesh and bones, bat I will conquer him with 
the very same weapons he uses against me.” Whereupon he emit- 
ted by bis own power, such a volume of thick smoke as soon to 
silence his adversary and oblige him to have recourse to more 
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effectual means of attack. He vomited out burning flames. Phra 
‘opposed flames far more active and destructive than those of the 
Naga. They shone forth with such an uncommon brilli 

to attract « nunber of Rathees, who stood motionless admiring the 
Deautiful countenance of Budha and wondering at his matchless 
power. ‘Tho Naga vanquished, gave up the contest, and left to 
Budha undisputed the possession of the cook-room during the 
whole night. In the morning, opening his Patta, Phra thrust 
in the terrified Naga and brought him to Oorowela Kathaba, who 
surprised at the power of the stranger said: “This Rahanda eannot 
tas yet be compared to me,” He desired him to stay in his monas- 
tery, promising to sapply him with food as long ax he would be with 

im. Phra accepted the proffered invitation and Aixed his residence 
in the midst of « grove little distant from the cell of Kathebs 
‘Whilst he was thore, four chiefs of Nats of the seat of Hodoums 
ritz, came at midnight to the spot where rested Phra, ‘They were 
nd a brillinnt hue encompassing their bodies fil- 
a resplendescent light. Ka haba surprised, came 
to Budha and snid to him: “ Great Rahen, the hour of taking 
your food is at band ; your rico is ready, come and eat it. How 
is it that at midnight, there was such an uncommon splendour? 
‘One would have thought that the whole forest in the neighbour- 
fires sproading a blaze of light.” Phra 
“This wonder was caused by the presence of 
four chiefi of Nats that came to visit me and hear my pi : 
Kathaba said to himself : “Great indeed must be the virtue of thi 
Rehan, since Nats came to see him and acknowledge him for their 
teacher. He is not yet however my equal.” Budha ate his rice 
and went back to the samo place. 

On another occasion, in the middle of the night, the chief of 
‘Thagias came to the grove of Budha, and by his power, caused a 
flood of light, similar to that produced by a thousand lighted fires, 
to pour its effalgent rays in every direotion. On the morning 
Kathaba went to the great Rahan inviting him to come and eat 
his rice, Meanwhile ho asked him the reason of the wonderful 
light that had been kept up about from midnight until morning, 
which surpassed in brilliancy that which had been seen on a 
former occasion, Phra told him that he had been visited by the 
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chief of Thagias who came for the purpose of hearing his instruc- 
tions. Kathaba thought within himself; great indeed is the glory 
and dignity of this Rahan, but he is not as yet a Rahanda. Phra 
‘ate his food and continued to stay in the same grove. 

‘On another occasion, at the same lato hour, Phra reecived the 
visit of the chief of Brahmas. The flood of light that was emitted 
by his body surpassed in effulgent splendor all that had been seen 
Kathaba came as usual in the morning to invite the great Raban 
to come and tako his food, requosting him, at the same time to 
inform him of the cause of the great wonder that had just taken 
place, Phra told him that the chief of Brahmas hed waited upon 
hhim to listen to his preachings. Kathaba wondered the more at 
the dignity of this great Rahan, who attracted round him so 
eminent & visitor—bat he said within himself: this Rahan is not 
yot a Rahanda that can be compared to mo, Phra partook of his 
food and continued his stay in the same grove. 

‘On a certain day, the people of the country had prepared offer- 
ings on a large scale to bo prosented to Kathaba, On hearing 
this welcomo nows, the Rathee thought within himself as follows: 
“The people are disposing everything for making large offerings to 
me. Tt is as well this Rahan should not be present on 
the oveasion, He might make a display of his power in the 
presence of the multitude who, taken up with admiration for bi 
person, would make groat offerings to him, whilst Lwould see my 
‘own deorease in a comparative proportion. ‘Tomorrow, I will do 
in suoh a way as to prevent the great Rahan fiom being present.” 
Budha discovered at a glance all that was going on in Kath 
mind, Unwilling to offer any annoyance to his host, he carried 
Thimself to the island of Ootoogara where he collected his meal 
which he came to eat on the banks of the lake Anawadat. He 
spent hore the whole day, and by his miraculous power, he was 
back in his grove at an early hour on the following day. The 
Ratheo came as usual (0 invite him to partake of his meal that was 
ready and inquired from him why he had not made his appearance 
‘on the day previous, Budha without theleast emotion that would 
betray an angry fecling, related to Kathaba all that had passod. 
in his mind, and informed him of the place that he had been to. 
Kathaba astonished at what he heard said to himself; the know- 
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ledge of this Rahan is trauscendant indeed, since he is even 
acquainted with the thoughts of my mind—bis power too is wonder- 
fully greats but withal he is not as yet a Rahanda comparable to 
me. Budha having eaten his meal, withdrew to his grove 

On a cortain day, Budha wished to wash his dross. A Thagia 
Knowing the thought that ocoupied his mind, dug a small square 
tank, and approaching him, respectfully invited bim to wash 
herein his Hiwaran, He then thought, where shall I find a stone 
to rub it upon? The Thayia having brought a stone said to him 
illustrious Phra, here is a stone to rub your Hiwaran on, He 
thought again where is a propor place to dry it up? ‘The Nat 
that watched the tree Yekadat caused it to bend its branches, and 
said :—my lord, here is a fit place to hang up your Hiwaran, He 
thought again where is a fit spot to extend my clothes upon? 
The chief of Thagias brought a large and well polished stone and 
id © illustrious Phra, hero is a fit place to lay your Hiwaran 
upon, On tho morning Kathuba repaired as usual to his guest's 
place to invite him to tako his meal. Surprised at what he per= 
ceived, he said to Budha, “ O Rahan, formerly there were here 
neither tank, nor stone, how is it that they are here now? Haye 
‘you dug that tank and carried hither such a large stone? how is it, 
again, that the tree Yekadat is now bending down its branches ?” 
Phra rolated then to the Rathoo all that had happened, inform- 
ing him, that the chief of Thagias and one Nat had done all those 
work for him, and ministered to all his wants, Kathaba more 
than before wondered at the great virtuo and surpassing exeellen- 
ey of tho ‘great Rahan, but he persisted in his former opinion that 
the groat Rahan was not a Rahanda that could equal him. Budha 
having taken his meal, returned to his grove. 

On another occasion tho Rathee went to Budha’s place, to invite 
‘him to come and partake of his meal. “Very well,” said Budha, I 
have a small business to do now, go before hand, and I will follow 
in a few moments.” Whereupon Kathaba went back to his cell, 
‘As to Phra ho went to pluck a fruit from tho jamba tree, and arviv- 
‘ed at the eating place before Kathaba could reach it. The Rathee 
ving thither, was quite surprised to find Phra already wait, 
ing him. “How is this,” said he with an unfeigned feeling of sur. 
prise, “and by what way did you come and contrive to arrive here 
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before me.” Phra said to him: “After your departure, I pluck- 
cd one fruit from the jambu tree, and yet I have reached this spot 
sooner than yor. Here is the frnit I have brought. Itis as full 
of flavor as it is beautiful, allow mo to present you with it that you 
may eat it." “Ob no, great Rahan, replied the Rathee, it is not 
becoming that I should eat it but rather keep it for yourself” He 
thought within himself, wonderful is indeed the power and eminent 
excelleney of that great Ruhan ; but he is not as yet a Rahan that 
‘can be assimilated to me. Phra ate his rige and returned to his, 
grove, 

On anothor day, Phra gave a first proof ofhis miraculous 
power by bringing to Kathaba one mango fruit plucked from a 
mango tree growing near the jambu tree, and so went on for 
soveral days bringing fruits that grew at the extremity ofthe island, 
On another day, Phra ascended to the seat of Tawadeintha, and 
brought therefrom a beautiful waterlily, and yet arrived to the 
place where his meal was ready, before Kathaba himself, ‘The 
latter quite amazed at socing a flower from the Nat country, 
thought within himself, wondorfal indeed is the power of that 
groat Rahan who has brought hore from tho seat of Nats a beauti- 
ful lily in euch a short space of time, but he is not yet oqual to me, 

On a certain day, the Rathoos wore busy in splitting fire-wood. 
They got a largo log of wood upon which theit united efforts 
could mako no improssion, Kathaba thought within himself; 
tho groat Ruhan is gifted with mighty power; let us uy him on 
this occasion, He desired Gaudama to split the hard loy. Gaus 
dama split it in a momont in five hundred pieces. ‘The Rathoos 
then tried to light up the fucl, but they could not succeed, 
Kathaba roquosted his guost to come to their assistance, Tn an 
instant the five hundred pieoes were set in a blaze, and presented 
the tovrifying sight of five hundred large fires. The Rothees beg- 
ged the great Rahan to oxtinguish those fires which threatened 
general conflagration, and thoir request was instantancoualy granted, 
tho five hundred firos wore extinguished. 

During the cold season in the months of January and February, 
when there falls a heavy cold dow, the Rathees amused them- 
solves in plunging and swimming in tho river Nerizara. Phra 
caused five hundred fires to blaze out on the banks of the river. 
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‘The Rathees coming out of the stream, warmed themsolves by the 
side of those fires. Thoy all wondered at the astonishing power 
fof the great Rahan, But Kathaba persisted in saying that he 
‘was not a Rehanda like hin. 

‘On a certain day, a great rain poured in as a torrent, so that 
the water overflowed all the country, but it did not reach the spot 
Gaudama stood upon. Ho thoaght within himself; it is good 
that I should create a boantiful dry road in the midst of the water. 
‘He did so, and walked on tho dry road, and clouds of dust rose 
in the air, Kathaba much concerned regarding the fate of his 

t, took a boat and with the assistance of his disciples pulled in 
the direction of Budha’s grove, but what was their surpriso, when 
reaching the spot, thoy found instond of water, a fiem dry road, 
and Budba calmly walking. “Is it you great Raban, cried Ka- 
‘haba, whom weseohero ?” * Yes, replied Gaudama, itis Tindoed 
‘Ho had scarcely roturned this answer, when he rose in the 
‘stood for a while above tho boat, ‘Kathaba thought, great 
are the perfections and attainments of the great Raban, since wator 
feven cannot harm him, bat ho is not yota Rahanda like me. 
Phra who know what was taking place in Kathab said 
to himself, thore is a long time that the Rathee ig thinking within 
‘himself this Rahani s groat, but Tam stil greater than ho; it is good 
now that I should inspire him with fear and surprise. Addressing 
Kathaba, ho said;— Ratheo you are nota Rahanda, who has 
arrived to tho perfection of Arahat, I can do things that you canmot 
do, you are not therefore a Rahanda.” Astonished at such an 
tunexpeoted declaration, Katha ba humbled himself, fell on his 
knoos and prostrated at the feet of Budha, saying: “ ftlustrious 
Phra I wish to become Rahan under your direction.” Phra replied, 
“Kathaba you havo under you five hundred Rathees, go and 
inform them of all that has happened.” Whereupon Kathaba 
‘went to the place whore the Rathoos had assembled, and said to 
them : “I wish to placo myself under the dircction of the great 
Rahan.” ‘The five hundred Ratheos told him that they were will- 
ing to follow his example, since he had been hitherto to them 
such an excellent toacher. ‘They rose up and collecting their 
utensils, such as the hoiry girdle, the honey filtre, &., they fung 
them into the river, came and prostrating at the fect vf Budha 
they craved admittance to the dignity of Rahans. 
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‘Nadi Kathaba socing the utensils floating on the water, and car~ 
ried down by the stream, called his followers and said to them:— 
Some misfortune may have befallen my elder brother; let us go 
‘and see what has happened.” ‘They were no sooner arrived than 
Kathaba related to them all that had just taken place, Nadi 
Kathaba went forthwith to Budha’s cell attended by all his dis~ 
ciples; falling all atthe feet of Phra, they declared choir readiness 
to become his disciples, and applied for the dignity of Rahan. 
Gara Kathaba who livad a little below the place of Nadi Kathaba, 
seoing on the surfuce of the water the utensils of both his brothers? 
fallowers floating in the direction of the streams hastened with his 
two hundred disciplos to the place of Ooroowela Kathaba, On his 
Doing informed of all that had ooourred, he and his followers threw 
themselves at Goudama’s feet, praying for admittance into the 
onder of Rahans. ‘hoy wore all admitted. The conversion of 
Ooroowela Kathaba® was brought about by the display on the 
part of Budha of no less than three thousand five hundred and 
sixty wonders. 
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{tp that of Tolapoins; their hea i shaved they tive jp strict continence as ong as 
they contin wen the Gray tet profit, They hve cra faa 
Fora 1o epaacerery day several times, ‘Ther dt isthe mine as that of Tala 
Botta they ave farbien to take kay food alter midday. “Tam not aware that 
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Jenale children. Tey lve on ane fieely tatowed on then by thei co-eligion = 
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semper the to cone on lis the diy of Raa, and admit tothe vrous 
SuMThc ued to tat uppermost one, fo sbyerve uniformity in the reception of 
es atest the various orders, Buda lid down a number of regulations embo~ 
SL inthe Kamina, oF book aued aba sort of Ritual on the days of admission of 
Gletutes to the dignity of Puttins and ttaans. ‘The contents ofthis small but 
fakreting work way be seen in the notes on the order of Twlap: ns or Bu 
{uterat aed alput two yonty ago in ths Journal, That the reader may have 
meer dt te general purpoas and ogee ofthese relations C wl draw w alight 
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tated onthe ar gpa deh wi ha bere a aid A 
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POLITICAL AND COMMERCIAL CONSIDERATIONS RELATIVE TO 
THE MALAYAN PENINSULA AND THE BRITISH SETTLE 
‘Migs IN THE STRAITS OF MALACCA. * 
CONSIDERATIONS ON THLE SIAMESH CONQUEST OY QUEDAM AND PERAK. 


Bor let us now turn our attention to the extremely dificult, 
snd unploasant situation in which Captain Light found himsolf, 
who, there ean bono doubt, promised more than he was permitted 
by tho superior and controling authorities to perform, In bis let~ 
ter, dated 18th June 1787, he says, “T have supplied the king of 
Quedah with twenty chests of opium, at the price of 250 Spanish 
dollars por chest, which I do not expect he will pay until the Com~ 
‘pany have come to somo sottlement with him.”’In truth, Mr. Light 
felt his own honour at stake; ho had ongaged for more than he could 
full, and ho was glad to pacify the king in any way he could. 
‘This is » humiliating confession he is obliged to make,—” I do 
not expect ho will pay for it until the Company have como to vome 
settlement with hit” What settlement? If, as we are told, tho 
Inland was a free grant, why should Mr, Light insist upon our 
obligation to come to a settlement, unless he felt that he had given 
a solemn pledge? 

‘Tho Island was taken possession of on the 12th August, 1786, 
and we do not find tho positive decision of the Governor Cleneral 
against affording protection, till Jauuary 1787, when the sentiment 
of tho suprome government on that hend are communicated to Mr. 
‘Light. “With respect to protecting the king of Quodah aguinat 
‘the Sinmoso, the Governor Genoral in Council has sready decided 
against any ‘measures that may involve the Company in military 
‘operations against any of tho eastern Princes. Tt follows of course 
‘that any acts or promisos which may be construed into an 
obligation to defend the king of Quedah are to be avoided. 1£ 
however Mr. Light can employ the countenance or influence of 
the Company for tho security of the king of Quedah, consistently 
with those rules, the Governor General in Council has no objection 
to his adopting the measure, strictly guarding against any acts ox 
declarations, that may involve the honor, credit, or troops of the 
Company.” 

Continued fom p. 284. 
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‘Wo shall now see that the communication of such sentiments 
‘and determination, was produotivo of the greatest embarrassment 
to the Superintendent, and what @ hazardous gamo Mr. Light had 
to play, in consequence of his inability to support the king of 
‘Quedab; that the latter finding he hed been deceived, begins to de- 
vise measures for his own security, and retaliating upon those by 
whom ho coneoived himself unfairly dealt with ; this is styled by 
‘Mr Light “duplicity and cunning.” Ho acquaints the Supreme 
Government, that “Captain Wright in the “ Grampus,” who 
arrived here on the 21st instant from Siam, reports, at Siam they 
questioned him particularly about the strength of the place. The 
Fronch Padre begged of him, not to montion Pinang, for the king 
was exceedingly disturbed at the English being there ; they told 
him at his departure, tho king had sent a letter desiring the 
Honorable Company’ to take Mergui. ‘Two messengers from 
Quedah wore at Siam, and report spread, that the Rajah of Que- 
dah had sent to Siam complaints against the English ; the samo 
report camo from Junk Ceylon, with this addition, that tho Rajah 
hhad wrote for assistance to drive the English from Pinang.” And 
‘again, “I should bo extromely sorry, from any ill-grounded appre- 
‘hension, to put government to any unnecessary charge or trouble 
but it is impossible to say what may be the intentions of tho 
Siamese. If they destroy the country of Quodah, they deprive us 
of our great supplies of provisions and the English namo will 
smofor disgraco in tamely suffering the King of Quedah to be eut 
off. We shall then be obligod to war in self defence against the 
Sinmoso and Malays ; should your Lordship resolve upon protect 
ing Quedah, two Companios of Sepoys, with four six-pounder 
fold pieces, a supply of small arms and ammunition, will effectual. 
ly dofond this country against the Siamese, who though they are 
a vory destructive onemy, aro by no means formidable in battle ; 
and it will be much less expense to give the King of Quedah 
timely assistance, than be obliged to rive out the Siamese, after 
they have possessed themselves of the country.” 

Captain Glass also writes to the Governor General about the 
same tiwe—“The King of Queda still continues to profess friend- 
ship towards us but from his own want of resolution and tho 
intriguing disposition of his council, I do not think his professions 
‘are much fo be relied upou—But T am still of opinion, (for reasons 
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already enumerated to your Lordship) thab if his friendship and 
independence could be secured, it would greatly add to the future 
peaco and welfare of this settlement.” 

The following extracts from Mr Light's communication to the 
Supreme Government show clearly, that the king was still buoyed 
up with hopes of our protection, and though even at this period Mx 
Light hed reason to suspect his friendship, yet the Rajah consent 
fed to follow the advice of the Superintendent and refrained from 
availing himself of the means, then apparently at his disposal , not 
only of subduing the Siamese in his immediate vicinity, but of 
‘biaining a large accession of territory and subjects; an attempt 
tho would not have thought of making, unless he had been pretty 
confident that it would be attended with a favorable result, Tne 
stead, therefore, of returning aggression by aggression, it seems 
ho followed the advico of Mr Light, and kept merely upon the 
defensive. This entitlos him to some consideration on our part, 
‘About this time, namely, in June 1788, Mr Light endeavoured 
‘0 nogotinte for « final Settlement of the King of Quedah’s claims, 
—ho says—"T have mado an offer to the king of 10,000 dollars per 
‘annum, for eight yoars, oF 4,000 dollars per annum, for so Tong a 
period as the Honorable Company should continue in possession 
of this island; to these offers, I have received no answer, T havo 
endeavoured to sooth his Majesty into compliance with the offers 
‘of your Lordship, and have hinted, that although the Company 
did not wish to make alliances which might ovcasion disputes with 
powers they were at peace with, they had not positively forbad 
my assisting him, if really distrossed.”” 

“About threo years after taking possession of Pinang, viz. in 
July 1789, we find Mr Light is under considerable apprehension 
that the King of Quodah would form other alliances, and being 
disappointed in the expectation of suecour from the British 
government, his attachment was daily subsiding. ‘The negative 
‘hich the king gives to the offer of money in the first instance, 
demonstrates that a pecuniary recompenso was not his object, 
and the ungenerous reception of the offer, proves too clearly that 
hho considered himself deceived. Mr Light says, “I make no 
doubt, but the the King of Siam will take the first opportunity 
to wend his troops into Quedah and Tringeuo,” aud afterwards, 
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“T have entered on the character of the Rajah of Quedah to pre- 
pave your Lordship for a scene of duplicity which he is endeavor- 
ing to offect, and which principally prevents my embracing 
tho present. opportunity of waiting on your Lordship. After 
acquainting the King of Quodah of the intention of government 
to allow him 10,000 dollars for seven or eight years, ho remained 
silent a considerable time, at last he acquainted me, that he did 
not like the offer, without stipulating for any particular sum of 
‘monoy, or mentioning what porformance on the part of the Come 
pany would content him. Being informed, that he did not relish 
the idea of selling tho island, I asked him if he chose to accept 
4,000 dollars per annum, for as long a time as the Honorable 
Company should continue in possession of the island, ‘To this, 
after waiting 1 considorable time, he answered in the negative, at 
tho same timo by his letters and messengers he endeavoured to 
draw a full promise, that tho Honorable Company would aasist 
hhim with arms and men, in case an attack from the Siamese 
should render it nocossary, ‘his I evaded, by telling him no 
treaty, which was likely to occasion a dispute betwoen the Honore 
ablo Company and the Siamoze, could be made without approba- 
tion of the King of Great Britain at present, as there was no 
reason for his ontering into war with the Siamose, he had nothing 
to fear ; the Siamese and all other country powers would consider 
‘tho English as his friends, and for that reason would not disturb 
‘him, unless provoked thereto by his bad policy. From tho 
information I have received, I am pretty well satisfied of the king 
having wroto to Malaoca and Batavia to try if the Dutch would 
give him bettor terms, and last year I hoar ho wrote to Pondi- 
cherry, to try if the French would undertake to defend his 
country.” 

Neither Mr Light, nor any of the sueceeding Superintendents 
or governors had it in their power to aasist tho King of Quedab, 
although his appeals were frequent, and his oppression intolerable, 
‘Availing himself of tho arrival of the Governor General of India, 
Lord Minto, at Pinang, when his Lordship was proceeding to 
Tava, he sddroased him a long letter, dated 24th December 1810, 
detailing the whole history of his connexion with the English 
and tho oppressions from Siam, and camestly entreating the 
effectual aid and protection of the Supreme government, ‘The 
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letter is as follows— In the year 1199, in the time of my late 
father, Mr Light bearing on the head of submission the commands 
‘of the King of England, and the orders of the Governor General, 
‘with various splendid presents, appeared in the presence of my lato 
father, the Rajah, and requested in the name of the King of 
England and of the Govornor Genoral, the island of Pinang, for 
the purpose of repairing their ships of war, highly extolling the 
greatness, splendour, power, wisdom and benelicence of His Majes- 
ty, tho prosperity of the Honorable Company and all those con- 
nected in the ties of friendship with them; promising that the 
‘King and the Governor General would assist my fhther in what 
fever might be required, and would prevent the enemies of Quedah 
‘engaging in proceedings detrimental to the country. Moreover, 
that they should pay rent for the island 80,000 dollars per annum, 
‘and entered into sundry other engagements. My futher consulting 
with the Ministers, considering that the neighbouring Burmah 
‘nd Siamese nations were more powerful than Quedah, and having 
rollected that tho king of Europe (i. Boglaud) was greater and 
‘moro powerful than eithor of thove nations, and that by means of 
tho friendship of the Bnglish Company, these powers would be 
prevented from violence or molestation, perceived that it would be 
‘ory desirable to enter into alliance with the Company, because the 
Baropenns were just and rogular in conducting al their afurg, and 
should the Burmah or Siamese powers unjustly attempt violence, 
tho powerful aid and protection of the Company would enable 
my father to repel tho aggression, My father was, therefore, 
extremely desirous of obtaining the friendship of the Company, 
under whote powerful shelter and protection, the country might 
‘be transmitted to his descendants increased in strength. For, this 
‘country, being small and deficient in strength, would depend on 
the power of the Company to repel the attacks of the Siamese and 
‘Burmabs. My father accordingly impressed with a sincere desire 
to obtain the friendship of the Company, granted the Island of 
Pinang according to the request of Mr Light, the Agent for the 
Governor General, and a written engagement, containing my 
father’s demands from the Company, was giron to Mr Light, for 
‘the purposo of being forwarded to the Governor General. After 
some time, Mr Light returned to settle on the island, bringing 
some Sepoys, and he informed my father that the Governor General 
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‘consented to his requests, and had sent people to settle on the 
{sland ; that the writing from my father had been transmitted by 
the Governer General to Europe, for the purpose of receiving 
the royal seal and sanetion, and that it would be retuned in six 
months. My father accordingly granted permission to proceed 
to settlo on the Island of Pinang, and sent bis people to ass 
in the work, and his officers to protect them from tho pirates in 
the commoncement, My fathor having waited some time, at the 
expiration of one year, requostod the writing from Mr Light, who 
esived him to wait a little ; at the end of six years no authentic 
‘writing could be obtained ; he received 10,000 dollars per annum, 
Dub Mr Light rofused to fulfl tho remainder of his engngements, 
and in consequence of my father insisting upon having a writing, 
agreeably to his former stipulation, a misunderstanding arose 
Detwoen Quedah and Pinang, afver which a new treaty alliance 
was concluded, Since that time, many governors havo been 

ced over Pinang, but my fathor was wuable to obtain a writing 
either from Burope, or from the Governor General. In the year 
1215, my father left the government to my uncle, at which timo 
the Governor of Pinang, Sir George Leith, requested the cession 
of a tract of land on the opposite shore, alleging that tho island 
eing small, the Company's people were distressed for procuring 
timber, and’ tho mising of cattle, My uncle boing desirous of 
removing the uneasiness, granted a tract (of which the bounda- 
ries were defined) accordingly, placing entire dependence on the 
power of the Company to protect and dofond him against 
enomios, and Sir George Loith mado a new treaty, consisting of 
fourteon articles, and constituting the two as one country. This, 
and the former troaty, aro inscribed on the Company's records. 
During the whole government of my father and uncle, no injury 
‘or molestation of any consequence had been sustained, nor has 
‘any one ever offored to send my letter of supplication to the king 
or to the Governor General. I consequently desisted, and only 
‘communicated with the several governors of the island in matters 
relating to the two countries, but 0 certain arrangement from 
urope could be heard of nor could I obtain any assurances on 
‘on which I could depend. 

« Moreover, #0 long as I have administered the Government of 
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Quedah, during the time of the late King of Siam, his proceed- 
ings were just and consistent with former established custom and. 
usage. Since the decease of the king, and the accession of his 
son to the throne, in the year 1215, violence and severity have 
been exercised by the Siamese against Quedah, in demanils and 
requisitions exceeding all former enstom and usage, and which I ean- 
not support for a length of time. ‘The Rajahs of Quedah have boen 
accustomed to submit to the Siamese authority in matters clearly pro- 
per anid consistent with the established customs of the governments, 
for the sake of’ the preservation of the country, being unable to 
contond with Siam, from the superior number of their people, 
During my administration, thoir demands have boen beyond 
measure increased, and heavy services have been required of me, 
inconsistent with the eustom of the country, ‘These, however, T 
‘submitted to as far as I have been able, for the sake of the people, 
and to prevent tho danger of a rupture with them ; how many 
services, unprecedented in formor years, havo I not performed, 
and what expences have I not incurred in carrying into effect 
their requisitions, Nevertheless, I cannot obtain any good 
understanding with them, nor any pence, nor any termination to 
their injuries and oppressions. ‘They no Tongor confide in me, and 
seek to attach blame, alleging that I have joined with the Burmahs, 
with whom this year they have made war, and their intention is 
to attack Quedah for the purpose of reducing tho country under 
thoir government. I have in vain endeavoured to avert the 
‘enmity of Siam, but without any appearance of success. I havo 
made known to the Governor of Pinang; every ciroumst 
relation to this country and Siam, and have requested the 
tand the assistance of the Company, on which my father relied, 
because the countries of Quedah and Pinang are as one country 
and as one interest. When, therefore, Quedah is distressed, it 
‘cannot be otherwise with Pinang. ‘The governor advised me by 
all means to avoid coming to a rupture with Siam, alleging that it 
‘was not in his power to afford me assistance, for that the Supreme 
Government in Europe had forbidden all interforence in the wars 
of the neighbouring powers. Perhaps this would be improper 

respect to other countries, but Quedah and Pinang aro much 
distressed by the labours necessarily imposed to avert the resent= 
ment of Siam, and every exertion on wy part has been made to 
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prevent coming to a rupture with that power, but I was unable to 
submit to demands cxceeding all former precedent, which induced 
‘me to apply to the Governor of Pinang for the Company's ai, 
to enable me to repel their demands, for my father having trans- 
nitted to me his friendship and alliance with the Company, it 
would be otherwise a roflection upon the power of the King of 
England, who is accounted a Prince greater and more powerful 
than any other, I conceive that the countries of Quodah and 
Pinang have but one interest, and perhaps the king and my friend 
‘may not have been well informod, and in consequence the Govern 
cor of Pinang bas not bean authorized to uffurd asistance, and that 
should they be acquainted thorewith, they would consider it im- 
possible to separate the two countries. In consequence, I request 
my friend to issue diveotions, and to forward a representation to 
the King and to the Honorable Company, of the matters contain- 
ced in this Letter, I request that the engagements contracted by 
Mr Light with my late father, may be ratified as my country and 
T are deficient in strength ; the favor of his Majesty the King of 
England extended to me, will render his name illustrious for 
justice and beneficence, and the grace of his Majesty will fill me 
with gratitude; under the power and Majesty of the king, I desire 
to ropose in safety from the attompts of all my enemies, and that 
tho king may be disposed to kindness and favor towards me, as if 
T were his own subject, that he will be pleased to issue his com- 
mands to the Governor of Pinang to afford me aid and assistance 
in my distresses and dangers, and eause a regulation to be made 
by which the two countries may have but one interest 5 in like 
‘manner I shall not refuse any aid to Pinang, consistent with my 
ability. further request a writing from the king, and from my 
friend, that it may remain as an assurance of the protection of the 
king, and descend to my successors in the government. I place 
f perfect reliance in the favor and aid of my friend in all these 
matters.” 

Tho whole of Mr Light's correspondence is corroborative of 
this candid exposition, and it was quite inconsistent with reason 
to suppose, that Pinang was ceded without some very powerful 
inducements, in the way of promises by Mr Light, which, no 
doubt, in his cagemess to obtain the grant, were liberal and 
almost unlimited and that his inability to perform them was the 
cocasion of much mental suffering to him, 
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LKOBND OV THR DURMESH BUDIA CALLED GAUDAMA.* 
comarrnn 10na, 

Accompaniod by his thousand followers, Phra went to the 
village of Gayathetha. ‘This village stands on the bank of the 
river Gaia, Close to it, there is a mountain resembling in appeat- 
‘ance an elephant’s head. On the top of the mountain ther 
large rook wide enough to necommodate Buda and all his attend 
ants, He ascended the mountain with his disciples, and having 
reached its summit, he sat down, Having summoned round him 
all his disciples, he said to them: “ Beloved Bickus, all that is to 
be met with in the three abodes of men, Nats and Brahmas, is 
like a burning flame: bat why is it so? because the eyes are a 
burning flame: the objects perceived by the eyes, the view of 
those objects, the feelings oreated by that view, are all like a 
Durning flame, ‘The sensations produced by the eyes cause a 
succession of pleasure and pain, but that pleasure and pain are 
likewise a burning fame. What are the causes productive of such 





* Continued from p. 966. 
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a burning? Itis the fire of eoneupiscence, of anger, of ignorance, 
of birth, of death, of old age and of anxiety. Again, the ear is a 
burning flame; the sounds, the projection of the sounds, the sen 
tations caused by the sounds, are alla burning faces the pleasure 
or pain produced by the sounds are too a burning flame, which 
is fed by the fire of concupiscenco, anger, ignorance, birth, old 
age, death, anxiety, tears, affliction and trouble, Again, the sense 
of smelling is @ burning flame; the odours, the perception of 
‘odouts, the sensation produced by odours, are all a burning flames 
the pleasure and pain resulting therefrom are but a burning flame, 
fed by concupiscence, anger, ignorance, birth, old age, death, 
isquietade, tears, affliction and sorrow. Again, the taste isa 
arming flame, the objects tasted, the pereeptiqn of those object 
the sensations produced by thom, are all a burning flame, kept up 
by the fire of concupiscence, anger, ignorance, birth, old age, 
death, anxiety, tears, alliction and sorrow. Again, the sense of 
ling, the objects felt, the perception of thoso objects, the sen 
tions produced by them aro a burning flames the pleasure aud 
pain resulting therefrom are but a burning flame, fostered by cone 
ence, anger, ignorance, bitth, old age, death, anxiety, tears, 
affliction and sorrow. Aguin, the b a burning flame, as 
well as all the objects poroeived, and the sensations produced by 
it; the pleasare ond pain caused by the heart are too a burning 
flame, kept up by the fire of concupiscence, anger, ignorance, 
Birth, old age, death, disquictude, tears, affliction and sorrow. 
Beloved Bickus, they who understand the doctrine I have preach~ 
‘ed, and see through it, are full of wisdom and deserve to be called 
my disciples. ‘They aro displeased with the senses, the objects of 
senses, matter, pleasure and pain, as well as with all the affections 
cof the heart. ‘They beoame free from concupiscence and therefore 
‘exempt from passions. ‘They have acquired the true wisdom that 
ends to perfection; they are delivered at once from the miseries 
of another birth. Having practised the most excellent works, 
nothing more remains to be performed by them. They want no 
more the guidance of the sixteen laws, for they have reached far 
beyond them”. 7* 

‘Having thus spoken, Budha remained silent, His hearers felt 
‘themselves wholly disentangled from the trammels of passions, and 
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disengaged from all affections to material objects, and they who 
hhad been but Rahans, became Rahandas. 

‘Whilst the most excellent Phra was enjoying himself in the 
place of Gayathetba, ho recollected that at the time he was but a 
Phralaong, being near the mountain Pantawa, he had received 
from king Pimpathara an invitation to come to his own country 
‘and preach the Jaw. Accompanied with his thousand Rahandas 
hhe set out for the country of Radzaguio. Having arrived at a 
small distance from the royal city, he went to a place planted with 
palm trees, The king having heard of his arrival, suid to his peo- 
ple:— the descendant of a long suecession of illustrious princes, 
the great Rahan Gaudama, has entered into our country, and is 
now in the grove of palm trees, in the garden of Tandiwana’”. The 
happy news was soon ro-echood throughont the country. The peo 
ple said among themselves:—“the great Gaudama is como indeed. 
Ho is porfectly acquainted with all chat relates to the three statos 
of men, Nats ond Brabmas ; he preaches a sublime and lovely 
Taw the morals that he announces are pare like a shell newly 
loansol’”. ‘Pimpathara placing himself at the head of 120,000 
svarriors, surrounded by erowds of wobles and Pounbas, went to the 
garden of Tandiwana, where Phra vas seated inthe middlo of bis 
ieciples. He paid his respects by prostruing, before him and 
then withdrew to a becoming distance. ‘The countless crowd 
followed the example of their monarch, and seated at a becoming, 
mrco, Some of them remained conversing with Budha, and 
heard from him words worthy to be ever remembered; some 
having thoir hands joined to the forehead remained in respootful 
some were praising his illustrious ancestors; some othe 
‘et modestly silent, All of them perceiving the three 
to the person of Phra doubted whether Gaudama 
was their disciple or thoy his disciples. Budha seeing at once 
What thought occupied the mind of the warriors, noblemen and 
regsed the elder Kathaba, called Oorouwela Katha~ 
ba, and said to him: Kathaba, you who lived formerly in the 
solitude of Oorouwela, answer tho question I am now putting 
fo you, You were formerly a teacher of Rathoes, who practised 
works of gteat mortification, what has induced you to give up the 
Tecrifices you wore wont to make? Bleased Budhs, answered 
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Kathaba,Thave observed that exterior objects, the sounds, the taste, 
the gratification of senses ate but miserable filth, and therefore I 
‘take no more delight in the offering of small and great sacrifices, 
Budha replied : Kathaba, if you be no longer pleased with what is 
beautiful to the eyes, pleasant to the ear, palatable to the taste, and 
agreeable to the gratification of the senses, in what do you present. 
ly find ploasuro and delight? Kathaba answered: Blessed Budla, 
the state of Niban is a stato of rest, but that rest cannot be found 
‘as long as we live under the empire of senses and passions. That 
rest excludes existence, birth, old age and death 5 the great mental 
atiainments alone lead thereto. I know and see that bappy stale. 
I long for it, I am therefore disploased with tho making of 
great and small sacrifices. Having thus spoken, Kathaba rose 
up, worshipped Badha, by prostrating before him and touching 
with his forehead tho extremities of his feet, and said ; O most 
excellent Budha, you are my toncher, and Tam your disciple. 
‘All the poople secing what Kathaba had done, know that be was 
practising virtue under the direction of Goudama, Phra who 
‘was acquainted with their innormost thoughts, knew that they 
were longing to hoar the pronching of the law. As it is 
always done, he began to preach to them the virtue of liberality 
in alms giving, the advantages of leaving the world &e, ‘The 
srers falt an inward, dolight at all that was enid to them. Ob- 
serving the favorable impression made upon them, Gandama 
continued to instruct them on thefowr laws, regerding the miseries 
of this world, the passions, the practice of excellent works, and the 
tho ways to. perfection. At the conclusion of these instructions, 
tho king and 100,000 of the assembly, like a piece of white cloth, 
which, when planged into die, retains the color it receives, 
obtained instantly the stato of Thautapan *%, As to the ten 
thousand remaining hearers they believed in the three procious 
things, in the capacity of Oopathal 

‘The raler of the country of Magaritz, king Pimpathara, having 
obtained the state of Thautapan, suid to Gaudama:—illustrio 
Budha, somo years ago, when T was but the crown prince of this 
country, I entertained five desires, which are all happily accom- 
plished, Here are the five desires—I wished to become king 5 
that the Phra, worthy of receiving the homage of all men, 
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should come info my kingdom, that I might have the privi- 
edge of approaching him; that he might preach his doctrine 
to me, and finally that I might thoroughly understand all his 
preaching. These five wishes have been fully realized. Your 
law, O most excellent Budha, is a most perfect law. What 
shall I assimilate it to, in the happy results it produces ? 
Tt is like replacing on its proper basis a vase that was bottom 
upwards; or setting to light objects hitherto buried in deep dark~ 
ness ; it is an excellent guide that shows out the right way; it 
is like a brilliant light shining forth and dispelling darkness. 
Now I take refuge in you, your law and the assembly of the per+ 
fect, Henceforth I will be your supporter, and tomorrow I will 
supply you and your disciples with all that is necessary for the 
support of mature, Budha by his silence testified his acceptance 
‘of the proffered favor. Whereupon the king rose up, prostrated 
Defore him, and turing on the right, let the place and retuned 
to his palace, 

Early in the morning Pimpathara ordered all sorts of eatables 
to be ready; moanwhilo he sont messongors to Buda to inform 
hhim that his meal was ready. Budha rising up, put on his dress 
and carrying his Patta, sot out for Radzaguio, followed by his 
1,000 disciples. At that timo a princo of ‘Thagias assuming the 
‘appearance of « handsome young man, walked a litle distance in 
front of Budha, singing to his praiso several stanzas, “Behold the 
most excellent is advancing towards Radzaguio, with his 1,000 
ples. In his soul he is fall of meeknoss and amiability: he 
is exompt from all passions his face is beautifal and shines forth 
like the star Thigi: he has etcaped out of the whirlpool of exist- 
‘ences, and delivered himself from the miseries of tausmigeation. 
He is on his way to the city of Radzaguio, attondad by «thousand. 
Rabandas (the same stanza is thrice repeated). He who has 
obtained the perfection of Ariahs, who has practised the ten great 
virtues, who hes @ universal knowledge, who knows and preaches 
the law of merits; who discovers at once the sublime attainments 
of the most porfect beings, the most excellent, is enteriog into the 
city of Radzaguio accompanied with a thousand Rabandas.”” 

‘The inhabitants of the city seeing the beautiful appearance of 
that young man and hearing all that he was singing aloud, said 
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to each other: who is that young man whose countenance is 60 
Jovely and whose mouth proclaims so wonderfal things? The 
‘Thagia hearing what was said of im, replied, O children of men, 
this most excellent Phra whom you see, is gifted with an inom 
parable wisdom, all pereetions are in him ; heis free of all pas- 
ions no being can ever be compared to him, he is deserving of 
receiving the homage and respect of men and Nats: his unwa- 
Yering mind is over fixed in truth; he announces a law extending 
to all things. As to me, Tam but bis humble servant. 

Having reached the king’s palace, Budha was reccived with 
every demonstration of respect, and led to the place prepared for 
Mim, Pimpathara thought within himself of the thing which 
ould prove acceptable to a Phrain order to offer it to him. He 
said. within himself: my garden which is situated near tho city 
Would doubtless be a very fit place for Budha and his followers 
qo live in, As it lays not far from the city, it would bea place 
ff easy resort to all those who would feel inclined to visit Budha 
nd pay him their rxpeots, But ie it far enough thatthe nolse and 
fries of the people could not be heard therein : the place is pecu- 
Tialy, fitted for retreat and contemplation sit will assuredly prove 
agreeable to Budha. Whereupon he rose up, and holding in 
and a golden shell like a cup, he made to Phen aolann offor- 
ing of that garden which was called Weloowon, — Gaudams 
remained silent in token of his acceptance of the gift. He prow 
ad tho Tavr, and left the palace. At that time ho called bis disci- 
ples and ssid to them:—Boloved Rabans I give you permission 


to reodive offerings. 
























cuarren 110m, 
Jn the country of Radzagnio, there was a heterodox Raban 
named Thinze, who had under him five hundred and fifty disciples. 
‘Thariputra and Mankalon were at that time practising virtue 
under the yuidance of that master. Here is the way they became 
Rahans, When thoy were but laymen under the name of Oop: 
‘adh and Kaulita, on a certain day, surrounded by two hundred 
‘and. trenty companions, they went on the top of a lofty mountain 
to enjoy th sight of countless multitudes of people enjoying them- 
‘salves on the surrounding flat country. While they were gazing 
dis of human beings, they said to each other; in a 
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hhundred years hence all these living beings shall have fallen a 
prey to death. Whereupon they rose up and left the place, 
but their mind was deeply preoccipied with the idea of 
death. While the two friends were walking silently together, 
they began at last to communicate to each other the result of their 
reflexions. If there be, said they, a principle of death, a universal 
tendency towards destruction, thero mast be, too, its opposito prin- 
ciple, that of not dying. On that very instant, they resolved to 
search ardently for the excellent law that teaches the way of not 
dying. ‘They went to the place where lived the Raban'Thinte, 
placed themselves under his directions and put. on the dress of 
Raban, Within three days they acquired the science of wisdom 
and knowledge of their teacher, without having as yet reached the 
object of their cager pursuit, ‘They said to Thinze:—teacher isthis, 
all that you know ? and, have you no other science to teach us? 
I havo indeed, replied the teacher, taught you all the knowledge 
I possess. Finding nothing satisfactory in the answer, the two 
friends suid;—let us contioue seeking for the law that has reality 
in itself; the first that shall have discovered it shall without 
delay, commun ieate it to the oth 
On a certain morning, one of Gaudame’s dis named 
Athadzi, having put on his religious habit, carrying his patta on 
his left arm, went out to receive his rice, All in his person was 
noble and graceful: his countenance and behaviour were at once 
gentle and dignified, whether he walked or stopped, or looked 
forward on the right or the left, or sat in a cross legged p 









































perceiving the Rehan Athadzi with such a meck and dignified 
deportment, said to himself: such a Rahan is assuredly wortby of 





receiving offerings, he has doubtless attained perfection, T will go 
‘him, in caso of his having a teacher, who is that 
is wtructor, under whom he practices virtue; and in 
case of his being himself a teacher, what is the doctrine that he 
teaches, But it is not becoming to put to him any question whilst 
ho is on his way to beg alms; I will follow him at a distunce. 
Athadzi having collected alms, loft the city and went to a small 
dzoat, where he sat down and ate his meal. Oopathe followed. 
hhim thither, Having entered into the dzeat, he rendered to 
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tie usual services that a disoiple pays to his tercher, When the 
amoal of Athadzi was over, he poured water over his hands, and 
with a heart overflowed with joy, he conversed with him for a 
while, He withdrow then to a becoming distance, and addressed 
him as follows; great Rahan, your exterior is full of meekness 
‘and benevolence, your countenance bespeaks the purity and in- 
nocenee of your soul; if you be a disciple, pray under what 
teacher have you become Raban? who is your guide in the woy 
to porfection and what is the doctrine he is preaching to you? 
Young Rahan, replied Athadai, have you not heard of the illus 
trious Budba, the descendant of a long succession of great mo~ 
narchs, who bas entered the profession of Rahav, I have become 
Rabun under him: he is my teacher, to his doctrine I cling with 
all tho energy of my soul. What is the doctrino of that great 
master? asked Oopathe, Iam but a novice in the profession, 
and am as yet imperfectly acquainted with the doctrines of my 
teacher, the little, however,Tknow, I willannounce to you. Oopax 
‘the ontreated him to do so. Athaclzi replied the law which X 
have learned at tho feet of Budha explains all hat relates to matter, 
to the principles that act upon it, to passions and to the mind, it 
makes man despise all that is material, conquer his passions and. 
regulate his mind. On heaving this doctrine, Oopathe felt the ties 
cof patsions gradually relaxing and giving way ; his soul became as 
it were disentangled from tho influence of tho senses. He became 
enamoured with such pare and perfect law and obtained the con 
dition of Thautapan. Convinced that he had at last foand what 
hhe had hitherto searched after in vain, the law of Niban, he went 
without delay to and to make him share in the beneficial 
results of his fortunate discovery. Kaulita perceiving his friend 
coming up to him with a rejoiced countenance indicative of the 
‘happiness his soul was inwardly enjoying, asked him if he had 
found what he had hitherto vainly looked for. Oopathe related 
to him all the particulars of his conversation, with the Raban 
Athadii. Whereupon Kaulita became instantly a Thantapan, 
Both resolved to leave their teacher Thinze, and go immediately 
to place themselves under the guidance of Budha. ‘Three times 
they applied for permission to execute their d 
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times it was denied them, At last they departed each with his 
two hundred and twenty companions. ‘Thinze irritated at being 
left alone, died vomiting blood from his mouth. 

‘When the two friends and their followers were drawing ness to 
the placo of "Weloowon, Phra assembled all his disciples and sid 
to them:—behold those two friends coming up to me, they will 
Decome my two beloved diseiples—their minds are acute and peno- 
trating—they actually take delight in tho law of Nibsn, their 
thoughts are converging towards that great centre of truth, they 
come to me and they will become my two most excellent disciples. 
‘Whilst he was speaking, the two friends crossed the threshold of the 
monastery, prostrated themselves at the feet of Buda, humbly crav- 
ing the favor of being admitted among his disciples, and to prc- 
tise virbue under his immediate direction, On this occasion, Phra 
uttered the following words: © Bickus, come to mo; I preach the 
most excellent law, apply yourselves to the practice of the most 
perfect works which will put an end to all miseries, A. suitable 
dross and a Patta were banded over to the two frionds that ware 
henceforth to be called Thariputra and Maukalan, and they became 
members of the assembly. Having put on the now dross they 
appeared to tho eyes ofall with the decent and dignified deport- 
ment of Rahans that had sixty yours of profession. heir follow 
‘ors became Bickus of the second order. Seven days after, M 
‘kalan became a Rahanda: but it took fifteon days to Thaiputra 
to obtain the same favor. All that rogards tho promise that these 
two illustrious friends reccived in the time of Budha Anaumadathe 
may bo read with cixcumstantial details in the book called Apa- 
dantera, 

‘Tho inhabitants of the Magatha country, seeing that so many 
persons, chiefly belonging to the first families. were embracing the 
profession of Rahans, said amongst themselves: behold the Raban 
Gandama by his preachinge, causes the depopulation of the coun- 
try, and forces countless wives to tho state of widowhood. A 
thousand Rathees have embraced the profession of Rahans; the 
two hundred disciples of Thinsi have followed their example ; 
‘many others will soon tread on their footsteps; what will become 
of our country? With those and other expressions they gave vent 
to their hatred of the Rabans and endeavoured to pour over them 
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all kind of ridicule and abuse: they concluded by saying: the 
great Rahan has como to the city of Radzaguio, which is, like a 
cowpen, surrounied by five hills; he has now with him the dis- 
ciples of Thinzi; who will bo the next to go to him? ‘Tho 
Rahans hearing all that was sid against them, went to Budha 
fmnd related to him all that they bad horrd. ‘To console them 
Budha said: beloved Bickus, tho sbusos, sareasms and ridicule, 
levelled at you, shall not last long: seven days henco all shall be 
over. Hore is the reply you will make to tho rovilers: like all his 
predecessors, Budha is striving to preach a most perfect law: with 
it he brings men over to himself, what shall avail any man to feel 
envious at the success ho obtains by 80 legitimate a moans. ‘The 
same torrent of ridioule having ben poured on the Rahans, when 
they went out, they followed the advice of their great teacher, 
roplied in the manner they had been taught to do, and the storm. 
was soon over. ‘The peoplo understood that the groat Rahan was 
preaching a perfect law, and that he never resorted but to fair 
means to attract disciples round his person. Hero ends the 
narrative of the conversion and vocation of Thariputra and Mau- 
Kala 
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Sxxrow 
Ruo-Linaoa AncurPxtAdo.* 
By G, ¥, Dz Bauyw Kors. Lieutenant, Dutch x. x: 


Unpun the appellation of the Rhio-Lingga Archipelago’may 
properly be considered as comprehended the numerous islands 
between Sumatra and Borneo, bounded on the north by the Pevin- 
sula of Malacca and to the south by Bankaand Billiton. ‘These 
form a part of the formerly powerful kingdom of Lingga, which, 
previous to 1824, extended over a great part of the Malay penine 
sula and over the maritime provinces on tho East Coast of Suma- 
‘ra, from Palembang to the tervitory of Si 

This archipelago, composed of an innumerable colleotion of 
islands and reefs, is divided into two main groups,—namely, the 
Rhio group and the Lingga group. Each group is further 
subdivided into soparate small groups by a multitude of straits. 

‘The Rhio group is the most northerly, and consists of the large 
islands of Bintang, Battam, Gallat, Bulang, Chambol, Sugeo, 
‘Darian, Karimon, Segupong beside a great many others of less im- 
portance, 

The Lingga group consists chiefly of the islands of Lingga and 
Sinkep, ‘Timian and Rodong as also the detached island Saya and 
‘the Seven islands group. 

‘Those islands are separated by numerous straits, Ouly a fow 
of these straits, however, are navigable by ships; the reat a 
narrow ani crooked, that itis even unadvisable for small vessels 
offight draught to venture throagh them. All have reef of more 
‘or less consequence, part of which are connected with the 
and part are detached. From this circumstance 
were formerly much frequented by pirates, who had inaccossiblo 
hhiding places all over them, in which they were perfectly secure 
against an attack by boats, owing to tho mukitude of outlets and 
salt water crecks. 

The tides at times are very strong in the Straits and occasion 
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a considerable fall of water. Tn the inner road of Rio, for exam- 
fle, this amounts at spring tides to 9 oF 10 feet and at ordinary 
Tiles to 5 or 6 fect. In the north monsoon the flood comes into 
tho Straits of Rhio from the north and the ebb from the south. Tn 
the north east monsoon the contrary is the case, the flood running 
to the north and the ebb to the south, In the former, high water 
js in the day time, in the latter at night, ‘The duration of the tides 
fs very unequal. Sometime thore occurs along ebb and flood of 9 
hours, followed by a small one of 3. ‘The difference in the state 
cof the water by day and night is caused by the springs. At full 
‘and now moon itis high water at Rhio at 12 o'elook, 

‘Nenly all the islands are hilly and moderately high, between 100 
and 200 feat. Lingga, alone, constitu tion, being hi 
‘and steop in the southern part of thei 
nearly all round or flat crowns, and thas form saddle or table bills, 
‘The islands Rodong, Potong and Spits {Domino have peaks, of 
‘which the first named, especially, is very steep. Voleanoes, how- 
fever, are nowhere met with, and none ofthe bills by their forms 
five any’ indications that they belong to thatclass. ‘The peak of 
Finggn is 3649 Rhineland feet high, the mountsin Lanjut on 
‘Sinkop is 1852, and the saddle mount of Bintang is 1330. None 
of the rest of the mountains and hills attain these heights. 

‘This Archipelago being divided by the equater, the monsoons 
‘are much less regular than in Java, ‘This is especially the ca 
‘vith reference to the weather. ‘The north monsoon blows from 
the beginning of November to the middle of April, the south 
monsoon from May to October. In the changing months, many 
‘and. protracted calms occur, varied by heavy squalls. When the 
monsoon is fairly set in, there is usually a fresh breeze, which 
fcarcely ever varies in direction, ‘Tho greatest quantity of rain 
falla in November and December, which period is thenee called 
the great rainy season, tho lester one occurs in July and August, 
Sometimes, howover, there aro successive days of fine weather, 
which ayain ure followed by very heary squalls of rain. In 
general the rains are not #0 continuous as on Jara and gene- 
rally only lst for a féw hours. To the south montoon the weather 
fe usually fair, with showers of rain now and then, which nuitigute 
the burning hea, fertilise the parched ground and contribute much 
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to the salubrity. At this season frequent and heavy thunder« 
storms occur, At the foot of the Lingya mountain rain falls daily, 
the clouds seem to pack on the top, condense there and fall 
Delow in streams of water. ‘The rains frequently fall there for 
successive days without the slightest intermission, 

‘To the north of the equator the winds in the north monsoon are 
generally N.N. E. and N. E,, ani to the south N. and N. N. W. 
Ta the south monsoon they are to the north S. and 8, S. W. and. 
to the south 8, E. and 8. 8. E. 

‘The climate on the whole may be considered as healthy. ‘The 
heat is sometimes oppressive, to which the sandy and stony natare 
of the soil greatly contributes. ‘The nights are generally cool with 
heavy dew. 

Tho island Bintang or Bientan is generally flat, especially in 
the northern part, Tho saddle mountain rises direetly out of the 
Jow groand; due north stands a detached pointed hill, The 
Targe bill has « double rounded top of considerable breadth. Be- 
sides these, thore is another hill (Ganong Kwas) and a flat bill ia 
the southern part. 

To the south there are different smaller islands, such as Palo 
Gin, Tulang, Siolon and othes of less consequence. On the 
eastern side Tie come small islets. Numerous creeks divide the 
{sland in separate portions and serve as a means of communication 
for small craft, sampans &c. between the different places. In the 
middle and northern part the ground is swampy ; in other parts 
it is mostly sand and ironstone, ‘The small islands in the imme- 
diate neigbbourhood such as Lo0s, Soveh, Terkoli, consist for the 
greatest part of sand; those which lie more to the south, such as 
Pulo Tapeh (the Topics), Aligator and those on the east coast are 
generally rocky. 

‘The island of Lingga on its 8. W. side ishigh and steep, and 
everywhere hilly. ‘The peak of the same name has two steep 
rocky points, which rise up like horns and are thence called the 
‘Asses ears. ‘The eastermost of these has a round top, the western 
fon the contrary is steep and pointed. Formerly there were three 
fof these points, bat on the day of the death of Sultan Mahomed, 
the third point fell down, This was naturally considered by the 
natives as a supernatural occurrence. The sides of the mountain 
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are steep and the base is environed by a number of smaller but 
still steep hills. Along these generally streams may be observed. 
descending, which are clearly defined like silver stripes against the 
rocky background. The mountain is thickly covered to the top 
with jungle, here and there white spots are to be seen, as if sand oF 
chalky rocks were to be found there. To the east of the peak, 
lies another considerable but lower mountain with a flat top, form 
jing e complete table mountain. ‘The cleft which separates the 
two mountains, terminates about half way down, This table 
mountain has a long but narrow top so that when seen in the 
direction of the length it appears like a peak. Further to the 
‘eastward this mountain runs ont in a ridge with three fats, like 
terraces, one below the other, and terminating in come hillocks 
which diminish ia height the farther they are separated from the 
monntain*, The cast coast of Lingga is altogether hilly and of 
‘great uniformity in height, so that seen from the sca it frequent- 
Ty appears as if consisting of small islands, especially when the 
peak of Lingga, as is generally the eas, is covered with clouds. 
‘Tanjong Yang, the southernmost point of the island, is a litle 
higher than the surrounding ground, Along the east coast, at 
pretty equal distances from the shore, there is a chain of islands 
‘which appear to be rocky. In the roadstead of Lingga there is 
2 small islet, called Klomabo, which is also rocky but very fruitful, 
‘A number of fruit trees are here cultivated, and the produce, prinei- 
polly mangoes and durians, are sent to Singapore where they 
always find a ready sale. 

‘To the south of Linggalies the islet Saya, asteop rock of about 
800 feet high. Here and there some bushes are to be seen but 
the sides themselves are bare, with white streaks upon the dark 
yocks, which are probably formed by the rain water running 
own, On the north east side are two small detached rocks. 
rerywhere olse it ean be approached closely, as the sides are 
‘dear, Between the south-east coast of Linge and Saya there is 
a dangerous bank called Allan Katan or the Ilchester shoal, with 
only 1 fathom of water on the highest part. 


Wat of th pel the moutung continue sloop to Taxon Laboda, and io 
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Tho Seven Islands (Pulo Tajo) lie 8 miles south-east from 
Palo Saya. Tt isa group of small rocky islands. 

The island Sinkep, separated by the Straits Lima and Penubo 
from the south-west point of Lingga, isin that quarter high and 
‘mountainous. Here we have the mountain Lanjut, with its round, 
wooded top. The remainder of Sinkep is low and sandy, hero 
and there watered by small rivalets. On one of these rivulets on 
the east coast, lies the Campong Rejah, where the chief resides. 
On the coasts, here and there, we find bays, such as those of 
Tello-bara on the south point and the bay of Sikana on the north 
side, running deep into the land. On the last named lies a Cam- 
pong for years past notorious as the abode of doughty pirates In 
1842 it was destroyed by H. M’s schooner “ Windhond”. Al- 
‘though again occupied it was afterwards forsaken, and the inhabi- 
tants settled themselves near Sine, opposite Malacca, Directly to 
the south of Tanjong Buhan, the south-west point of Sinkep, lie 
the Braballa or Varella islands, which formerly also frequently 
served as a hiding place for pirates. 

The large islands of the Riou group have all great conformity 
to each other. ‘They are all hilly, of middling height and thickly 
wooded. Here and there a mountain raises itself above the hills, 
‘The eastern coasts of Sumatra are everywhere very low and scarce- 
ly show a single landmark. Tt appears to be ali allavial ground, 
gradually formed of the earth which the large rivers bring down 
from the mountains of the interior and which here becomes depo- 
sited from the decreased strength of the stream. The coasts are 
vory flat and everywhere consist of soft ground. ‘The coast is 
thickly overgrown, especially with mangroves and similar trees, 
hich by their wide spread roots greatly promote the deposit of 
soil. 

‘The Jambi, Retch and Indragisi are considerable rivers which 
all discharge into the basin formed by a deep bay in the coast of 
of Sumatra, with the islands of Lingga and Sinkep to the east- 
ward and the islands of Darian, Sugee, Chambol and Gallat to the 
northward. The average depth in this large basin is, in the 
middle, 16 to 20 fathoms and on the south and north side 8 to 12 
fathoms. 

tis a singular phenomenon that while the mountains of the south- 
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west side of Lingga and on the north-east point of Sinkep are so 
steep and high, the sea there is so shallow. Between Saye and 
Lingga the depth does notexceed 17 fathoms, except a single hole 
with 24 fathoms, to the south of the Ilchester shoal. On the west 
side the depth everywhere decreases. To the south of Saya there 
stil less water, the depth being from 9 to I fathoms. To the 
east of Lingga the average depth is 11 to 18 fathoms. This steadi 
ly but gradually increases, as we approach the coast of Sumatra. 
In general we find only small depths in the whole of this Archipe- 
Jago; the Straits however form an exception, where the strong 
currents have scoured out the beds. From this it follows, that it 
is possible everywhere to anchor, a great advantage in working 
‘against the strong currents. 

‘The most important and and most frequented of the Straits are:— 
Brahalla Strait, between Sinkep and the Coast of Sumatra, in 
the middle of which lie the Brahalla Islands; Penubo and Lima 
Swaits between Sinkep and Lingga, which is divided into two by 
the island of Penubo; Timian Strait, between the north Coast of 
Lingga and the group of Rodong, which although not used 
affords a good channel, three detached reefs ie in the middle of 
channel ; the Straits Pengalap, Abangand Dampo, between the 
Afferent islands of these names; Durian Strait, west of the islands 
‘Mooro and Darian, which is occasionally used iy ships working 
up to Singapore, and sometimes facilitates the voyage from the 
smooth water it affords. Lastly, as well as the most important, 
Rhio Strait, between Bintang on the east side and Gallat, Gam- 
pang and Battam on the west side ; and Singapore Strait, between 
Bintang, Battam and Bulang on the south, and the Mulay Penin- 
sula on the north side. Of all the above mentioned Siraits the 
two last are those most used. 

The only harbours which aro frequented are those of Rhio and 
Lingga ; the other places are of too little importance for vessels 
to resort to them for purposes of trade, and Iwill therefore confine 
myself to the desoription of these two. 

‘The harbour of Rhio, between the island Peningat or Mars and 
‘Tanjong Pinang, is divided into an outer and inner road, which are 
connected by a narrow channel between the land and Pulo Paku. 
Tn the outer road there is 4 and 5 fathoms water so that lange 
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ships can anchor in it, ‘The inner road has only tivo fathoms and 
can only be used by small craft. ‘The channel itself is narrow and 
shallow. To tho north of Mars there is a passages but it is 
obstructed by rocks and reefs and is only used by prabus. At 
high water spring tides a square sailed vessel occasionally chusos 
this passage in order to avoid the difficulties of the narrow chan 
nel. ‘The anchorage for vessels formerly was further up the bay 
‘of Rhio in front of the Campong of Old Rbio, then the residence 
of the chiefs bul now wholly deserted. 

The harbour of Lingga lies betweon the shore and the island. 
Klombo. It can be approached on both sides ofthe island. The 
astern passage is the largest bat at same time shallowest, and 
cannot be taken by alarge vessel. To the west thero is a deeper 
entrance with 3) fathoms water, but it is only 3 cable lengihs 
broad. It is bounded on the outer side by a reef of considerable 
length which is partly uncovered at low water. ‘The mark for 
entering this passage is to bring a very conspicuous light green 
hill directly east ofthe highest eastern point of the table mountain, 
This hill, which lies on the shore, is visible at some distance. It 
is covered with long grass, (alang alang) and has no trees except 
‘on the top, where there is a small clump. ‘There was a small 
benting on the top formerly, but it is now in ruins. Directly to 
the north of the west point of Klombo is the greatest depth of 8 
and 9 fathoms. Ships can lie hore at a cable length from the 
island with the bottom shoaling on all sides, and there is never 
much sea on. 

‘A little to the west of Klombo, bat closer under the shore, lics 
the Island Mapar, with a lange campong. The Orang Kaya, who 
governs the island, resides here. Both these islands are covered 
‘with cocoanut trees, from the sap of which sugar is manufactured, 

Along the shore of Lingga in the harbour there is an extensive 
‘mud bank with very soft blue mud, on which it is impossible for a 
person to stand. ‘Through this the Sungi Dai, on which, a little 
higher up, the campong lies, has formed itself a channel of only 
80 or 40 fathoms broad, the course of which frequently changes. 
Generally branches of trees are stack in to show the direction 
which is to be followed. At high water, however, the bank 
ean be crossed in a boat, At the proper mouth of the river wo 
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find a small bentiug ia an indifferent condition, mounted with two 
small gaus, which are wholly useless for the defence of the harbour 
‘and of but little utility in protecting the entrance to the river. 

‘The river has only a very small depth, so that boats sometimes 
chance to stick fast. The tide runs to above the campong. In 
general tho stream in the river is not very strong. ‘The banks at 
the mouth consist of mud thickly covered with mangroves. ‘Thoy 
are apparently of alluvial formation. Directly above the campong 
the ground is firmer and is formed of sand and clay. In the bed 
of the river a quantity of rolled stones (many of them quartz) are 
found, which are brought down by the stream from the mountain. 
According to report the island is fertile, but is litle cultivated, 
through the indolence of the natives. 

Like many of the cireumjacent islands, Bintang possesses a 
sandy soil mixed with much iron stone, which from abrasion forms 
fa very stiff clay soil. At different spots good potters-clag, loam 
and pipeclay are found, which, are made very little use of, 
‘There are, however, extensive tracts of ground unsuited for any 
ind of culture, such as the marshy ground found hereand there at 
Tanjong Pineng. Low or swampy grounds exist at the foot of the 
saddle mountain which were formerly cultivated with tice by the 
Iilanuns and bore very good crops. Since there were driven away 
by our setiling there in 1818, the Malays have completely aban- 
doned this culture. The ground in general is not unfertile and 
would amply reward an industrious population for the pains 
bestowed om it; this is evidenced by the numeroas gardens which 
hhave been formed by Europeans, Moors and Chinese, amonget 
which the Panchoor estate, at about a mile from the fort “Kroon- 
ins,” is conspicuous. Here most of the Indian frutt and spice 
trees are cultivated and by steady care and attention have been 
much improved. The spices in quality equal those produced at 
Singapore, which now form such a considerable branch of trade. 

The ground is very for gambier and pepper, and these 
two productions form the principal object of cultivation, It 
appears to ne that different European vegetables, such as potatoes, 
cabbages, onions &e, might be profitably grown, on the slopes 
or even on the broad summit of the Bintang hill. The colder 
‘atmosphere which is found at this height would facilitate this and 
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the close neighbourhood of the sea would diminish the expense of 
export. One of the former residents of Rhio, Mr Elout, wished, 
to try the experiment, but he left too soon to allow of its being 
carried into effect, and since that time no one else has tried to form 
a garden there. 

The rearing of cattle has been occasionally tried at Tanjong 
Pinang, but with small success, The caase of this is the absence of 
extensive grass plains. The litle grass that is to be found is of a dry 
and inferior quality. Cattle and sheep get into low condition and 
are subject to diseases. Horses and buffaloes thrive better. ‘The last 
mentioned are liable to a disease, which generally appears in the 
months of June and July, and which proves fatal to the animals 
within two days after they are attacked by it, Until now cattle 
hhave remained free from this disease on the island of Peningat. 
In my opinion good pasture might be procured on some of the 
neighbouring islands, such as Loos, and the rearing of cattle for 
the Singapore market, as well as for local consumption, would be 
found very profitable, 

On the island of Singarang, in the immediate neighbourhood of 
Loos, there is a stone quarry, where very hard stone is found, 
which is eut for pillars, square Aooring-stones, tomb-stones, bathing 
vessels, mortars &e. There is also a very hard sand-stone well 
‘adapted for grindstones and millstones. ‘This quarry belongs to 
& Chinese of the Canton campong, and is worked by Chinese. 
Besides those used in the place, the stones, especially the square 
and oblong floor-stones, are exported to Siam and Java, A duty 
is paid to the Viceroy at Peningat, amounting formerly, when the 
stones were easily found, to a tenth of the stones raised, but as 
they have become scarcer and the quarrying more difficult this 
contribution has been changed to 100 feet of oblong flooring stones 
monthly. 

‘The prices of these stones are as follows:— 

A pillar.,.. Ist kind, 5 feet long, 1 foot broad f5 00 silver 














» Rnd in ow » 400, 
” Ist», 10 ” 1300 ,, 
» Rnd ny ow » 10 , 
atomb-stone Ist 4, 5 ff 100 ,, 


» Qnd yp ow » 0% 
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100 flooring-stones Ist kind, 1 foot square 20 

» 2nd, y 18.0 
To the south of Karas, on the small island ‘Terong, there isa large 
or rather deep hole in a rock, close to the sea. The opening, which 
isa split in the rock 10 fect high and 6 broad, is on the side 
next the sea. When’ this is entered we find ourselves in a round 
place of about 30 yards in diameter and about 80 fect high, enclos- 
ed by perpendicular rocks. ‘The rocks consist of a soft red sand- 
stone with veins of quartz, Hore and there, especially in the 
lower part, we find fissures and rents, in which a great many 
swallows and bats harbour. 

‘Tho rock is closely washed on the side next the sea by the water 
and has large spaces like niches. The bottom of the grotto like 
the shore, consists of a fine sand. ‘The trees which grow on the 
rock completely overshadow the grotto and maintain in it a 
delicious coolness. 





Passing to the natural productions of the Archipelago, we find 
amongst the minerals, besides the kinds of stones and soils already 
noticed, tinand coals, The tin is found on different islands, such 
a8 Siokep and the Karimon group, but as far as T am avvare it 
only worked on some parts of the 8. E. coast. ‘The production 
is diminishing and at present doos not exceed 600 piculs yeerly 
which must all be delivered to the Sultan. Neatly the whole of 
it is sent to the Singapore market where it brings from 18 to 20 
Spanish dollars a pieul. ‘The quslity is similar to that of the tin 
of Banka and Billiton, but the ground is not so rich in ore. 

The coal is found on the east coast of Sumatra along the Ritch 
river, but up to the present time it has only been worked to a 
triding extent and sent to Singapore. The quality is only middling, 
but this is perhaps to be ascribed to the fact that hitherto only the 
surface coal has been tried. 

‘Many different kinds of timber are found in great abundance, 
and furnish wood suitable for carpentry purposes and ship masts. 
Some fine kinds are very pretty and are used for furniture, kris 
sheathes &e. 

The following list, althoygh far from inclading all the kinds, 
mentions the most important, as well as the purposes to which they 
‘ue applied, 
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Tenstu. A very durable, hard and heavy wood; grows toa 
thinkness of 6 to 7 feet and a height of 70; used for the frames of 
doors and windows, posts of houses, lower beams of bridges, planks 
and laths, fences &e, It is not very abundant, 

‘Temetu Passir. Less durable than the preceding, has a thick- 
ness of 4} and a height of 70 feet; not very plentiful. Used as 
above. 

Tempinis. Heavy, hard and durable wood, of a red colours 
used for posts of houses, lower beams of bridges, poles for pepper 
vines; does not rot in the ground; is very plentiful and grows toa 
circumference of 7 to 8 feet, it is very branchy and is seldom 
useable at a greater height than 30 feet. 

Balow, Heavy and useful building wood, found in abundance 
‘and much used for beams, posts, lower beams of houses and 
bridges, floor planks of warehouses, native dwellings, bridges, sca 
piles &e., masts of Chinese and Siamese junks, prahu-topes &e. It is, 
to be had of the thickness of 10 and the length of 100 fect, straight 
stem. Largely exported to China. 

‘Balow bunga.. Very hard and durable, beautifully variegated 
aid eapable of being finely wrought and polished. Found in 
abundance, and besides other purposes is used as a furniture wood 
in making tables, stools, benches, chests &e. Grows to a height 
of 60 to 70 feet ; greatest thickness 7 feet. 

Kranji, ‘The hardest of all kinds of wood; has much resem- 
Dlance to guaieum wood; very durable; is used in making the 
rudders and anchors of junks. It is dark brown in colour, fine in 
the grain, very resinous in smell and is plentiful. 

Eledang. Good building wood for houses, rudders, Chinese 
coffins ; is abundant and grows to a thickness of 7 and a length of 
15 feet, the fruit is eaten. 

Petaling. Good for house building; thickness 4 and length 
‘50 feet. The fruit is oaten. Very abundant. 

Dewe-daru, Is searce, used for house building, lower beams 
of bridges, and sea piers; breadth 5 and length 500 feet. 

Kempas, Scarce; used for rudders of junks, bellows for tin 
smelting, also for charcoal for smelting tin ore. 

Seraya batu. Plentifal; good for planks, laths, rafters of 
Jhouses, sampans andl small vessels; grows to a thickness of 8 and 
a length of 00 feet. 
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Seraya Kapur. Very plentiful; use and size as the last. 

Kelad merak, Kelad puteh. Very plentiful usod in house 
building, for pillars, eciling rafters, girders &e ; circumference 4 
and length 36 fet. 

Merawan batw. Very plentiful; used in house building, also 
for masts of junks; circumference 7, length 70 feet. 

Merarwan bunga. Very brittle; only used for firewood. 

Kemap used for pillars, coiling afters, wall plates &o; cirearm- 
foronce 4, longth 86 foot. 

Medang Kiadi, Medang Kuning. Plentiful; good for planks, 
roof rafters and laths in house building; circumference 6, length 
40 fect. 

Resa bukit, Resa paya. Plentifal; used for sampans and ves- 
sels, pillars of houses; grows to a circumference of 4 and a length 
of 40 feet. 

Kruing. Plentiful; uscd for floor planks of native and 
Chinese houses; dimensions 8 and 90 fect, The wood oil is pro- 
cured from this tree, which is used for preserving sampans and 
others kinds of wood work. In Siam it is also used, in the 
absence of balom, for masts of junks and topes. 

Medang pach, Medang antu. Plontifal ; uscd for planks, 
sampans ; the wood is soft but durable; measures 5 fect by 120. 

‘Medang buaya. Seldom found ; used for incense in China. 

Pelawan bukit, Pelawan paya. Plentiful ; good for rafters of 
native houses ; measures 4 fect by 86. 

Pelarcan toda. Scarce. Loss strong than the two foregoing 
kinds but used for the samo purposes. 

Pelawan, Plentiful, especially at Galang; used for house 
building, native oars &e. 

Selumar, Plentiful. Used for posts and beams of houses, 
‘posts for buoys, ladders &e: measures 5 by 30 fect. 

Tiob tiob. Light coloured, heavy wood, found in abundanee and 
‘used for house building; not affveted by the worm; measures 2 
by 60 feet. 

Riang Riang. Very plentifal; used for housebuilding, fences; 
two feet thick by 60 feet high, 

Kay pesak. Seldom met with ; good for houscbuilding ; with 
straight stom, 3 foot thick hy 120 long. 
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Pisany-pisang. White wood, light but vory tough, very plen- 
tiful and used for oars of European boats. 

Enmpagar. Not vory abundant, used for housebuilding, posts, 
ladders, 8 feet by 100. 

Serondee. Not plentiful ; used only for fire-wood ; splits easily, 
2 feet by 100, 

Bintangor Bunga, Plentifal, Used for housebuilding, posts, 
ladders &e., also for masts of native vessels; is a good tough 
‘wood, but easily bent 5 size 8 feet by 100. 

Bintangor Achu. Same as above; the bark is-also used for 
roofing houses. 

Bintangor Janhar, Same as foregoing, but is a better and 
stronger kind. 

Bintangor bunot, Bintangor batw Strong kinds of wood; 
size and use as above. The Orong Laut call the bintangor in 
general maka. 

Rangaai, Plentiful ; used for oars and paddles. 

Ranges. Is very plentiful and yields a fine wood, well adapt- 
ed for farniture, although less pretty than the Balow bunga ; tho 
roots are used for kris sheathes. 

Merliling. Scarce ; only usod for rafters of houses &e., 14 by 60 
feet. 

Lankuas. Abundant, only used as fire-wood; size 1} by 60 feet, 

Lempunci. Abundant and nsed as fire-wood ; sizo 2 by 80 fect, 

Brombong. Scarce used for planks, tables, house posts &e. ; 
size 4 by 100 feet. 

Kayu Arang. Seldom met with, the wood is not so hard and 
black as the uoual ebony ; used for paddles, oars, house building 
ke. size 4 by 60 to 80 feet, 

Krambenia. Abundant; fire-wood ; size 4 by 90 feet, 

Kelukud. The best tree bark for covering houses, 

Leap. Not abundant; only used for fire-wood, 

Bieyjow. Searee on Bintang and the neighbouring islands, 
but plentifal on Banka and Biliton, used there for oars. 

Trontoom. Plentiful on Bintang, yields a very tough wood, 
which is not affeted by the sea worm straight in the siem ; size 5 
{0 6 feet hy 120 ; very good for masts, also for posts for bridges &e, 
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Tropo. Plontiful; light coloured tough wood, much used for 
Baropean oars; size 5 by 100 feet. 

Gare tandu, Gare buaya, Scarce ; exported to China, where 
it is used for incense and sometimes brings 80 dollars per picul ; 
the heart of the tree is only used for this purpore ; size 5 by 120 
feet. 

Game medang, An inferior kind of the foregoing wood. 

Gelam tikus. Plentiful ; used for fie-wood ; 2 fect by 60. 

Merbulan, Scarce; a soft wood; used only as fire-wood 5 size 
2 by 60 feet. 

Keta udang. Red soft wood ; used for fire-wood. 

Metapal. Scarce, a soft wood which soon decays. 

Percha, Formerly plentiful, but now seldom met with yields 
gotah percha ; the wood only used for burning, size 5 by 100 feet. 

‘Wibong. Plentiful, when split used for floors of native vessels 
and houses; a brown wood with black stripes, also used for furni« 
ture and masts of small vessels. 

Nangka. Cultivated, not found in the jungles; the wood used 
for house building and kris sheathes ; size 4 by 60 to 80 feat. 

Bengku, Scarce; used for planks, sampans &e. sizo 3 by 
90 feet. 

Perpat. Abundant; tough, good for knees of native vessels 5 
grows on the shore; size 3 by 60 feet. 

Penaga Laut, On Java known as jamplong, a crooked 
wood, much used for knees in large and sinall vessels the bark 
used as medicine; size 5 by 60 feet. 

Baru laut Seldom found; a straight fbred wood, much 
used for the stocks of guns and pistols ; size 2 by 96 feet. 

Bakau tengar. A heavy wood, much exported to China ; the 
bark is usod in dying cotton cloths, black. 

Baka Found in abundance on the sea shore ; yields a very 
good fire-wood, but from the strong flame unsuitable forthe boilers 
of steam vessels; is easily split. 

Api-api. A good five-wood, used at Singapore for steamers, 
plentiful everywhere, 

Leban, Seldom found, only used us fire-woud 5 size 1 foot 
by 60. 
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Kemuning. A fine flower-bearing tree with thin stem ; used 
for lis sheathes. 

Merbow. Plentifal; used for furniture, tables &c. ; it is a 
beautiful, hard wood and takes a fine polish; size 4 by 120 fet. 

Menkwang. Tho leaves are used for making kajangs. 

omnia, Kerang, Sedan. 

ipa. The leaves used for making altaps. 

‘Singaring, Lembeh, Rabut, Semat, Teham. 

Lakha. & shrub, seldom found, and exported to China where 
it is used as medicine, 








Amongst the natural productions which are obtainable with 
scarcely any trouble, and may therefore be properly described 
hhere, are the getah percha, the dammar, the wood oils &e. 

‘The gotah percha is a resinous exudation from the taban aud 
percha trees. To procure it the full grown treo is cut down, 
when the getah flows out. From large trees 15 to 20 cat- 
ties may be procured. If more carefully collected, especially 
by tapping, as with the eaotchoue and other trees, i might form a 
permanent branch of trade, ‘The improvident Malay, however, 
chooses rather to have as much as possible at once, than to enjoy a 
‘smaller but moro permanent gain. It is for this reason that at the 
more accessible places on the larger islands, all these trees have 
already been cut down, and are now only to be mot with in the 
interior, on the east coast of Sumatra, Borneo and the larger 
islands, The trade in this product from this Archipelago has 
already greatly diminished, very litle being obtainable, Notwith- 
standing this falling off, no pains have been taken to plant fresh 
‘recs. It is true the stumps of the trees already felled again sprout, 
‘but these ean only be cut at a distance of 80 years. ‘The getah ix 
run into small square pieces called tampang. ‘Thess are generally 
20 to 30 catlies in weight; the getah is then very dirty, mixed 
‘with sand, chips of wood and other foreign substances, and must 
‘therefore be boiled and purified, ‘The colour is light brown, 
mixed with dark and light streaks, All getah within the jurisdic- 
tion of the Sultan of Lingga must be delivered to him, 

‘The dammar is a resin, which exudes spontaneously from different 
tuees, hardens in the air, and fills to the foot of the trees. ‘There 
are different kinds of it, such as dammar bat, dammar kruyong, 
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dammar mata-huching ko, The first kind comes from meranti, 
meraroan and balow trees ; the last, which is clear and transparent, 
from the clengal. ‘The coarser kinds are poundod into small 
pieces, rolled up in a piece of upei, which is tied together and 
forms a torch, which is much used for giving light. ‘The incr 
ammar matarkuching is used as incense and sent to Java. 

‘The kruing or wood oil is obtained by cutting a three sided 
hole, of one foot high and broad, to the heart of the tree, slightly 
sloping downwards to the inner side for the purpose of gathuting 
the oil; it is thon burned with torches ; the oil is drawn in this, 
direetion and may be taken out of the hole on the sixth or seventh. 
day. This oil is mach used for varnishing coarse wood work, 
such as sampans, houses &e.5 it is also used for painting, princi« 
pally green and white, but must be well boiled before it can be 
used. It is then as good as linseed oil and much cheaper. ‘The 
coarse unpurified oil costs here £2 recipis for 12 gantangs; the 
pure oil is one real of 240 doits for G or 7 gantangs, 

‘The upei, of which mention is made above, is the outer envelope 
of the stem of pinang palms, below the bunches of fruit, and is 
‘used for makiug wator lifters (timba), packing goods, making 
torches &e. 

‘The barks of different trees, euch as the bintangor, kalukub and 
others, serve for thatching houses, &e. For this purpose the bark 
‘of the largest trees is taken, in pieces of B to 4 feet long and two 
fect broad. ‘These roofs last several years without requiting 
renewal. 

‘The attap, the usual covering of all Malay and native houses, 
is formed of leaves of different pulm trees, bound together with 
rattans, Of these there are tho atap puar, atap rumbia, atap sampit, 
atap sordan, atap nipa, and many others. ‘The usual size are of the 
longth of 3 feet. A distinct kind of atap, called Rajab, is a little 
onger. ‘The best ataps come from Lingga and the East Coast of 
Sumatra and cost 60 doits per hundred; the atap Raja is a 
fittle more lasting. ‘The ataps are inserted one below the other 
and fastened, and form a good wateriight roof which lasts twro or 
threo years without renewal. 

‘The kajang is formed of the leaves of the menkwang sowed 
together, and is used for the sails of sampans, sercens for doors 
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and windows, divisions of apartments &, They ate of vatious 
sizes, 

The kapok is collested from the pods of the sea cotton plant but 
is of little value, as it is too short in the fibre to be spun into 
ad. Tt is only used forstuffing pillows &e. ‘The true cotton 
plant is met with hero and there, but in too small quantities to 
allow of the cotton being an article of trade. ‘The outer envelop 
of the cocoanut palm yields a natural, strong tissue, whieh is ealled 
ain poko (\xee cloth) ; itis used for making coarse sacking. 

The bambu, here generally called Sulu, 's found less abundant 
than on Java and is much loss used. ‘Houses are very seldom 
seen formed of this material. 

‘The rattan is found of many kinds and is extensively used for 
making ropes, basket work, fish traps &c. 

‘A kind of thread is also proparod from the bark of different 
trees and the stalks of plants, ‘These are prepared by a rude 
steeping and beating of the fibres. In this manner thread and 
rope are obtained from the barks of the terap and bakru. 

‘The agar-agar, a species of sea weed, is found in great abund- 
ance on the reefs exposed at low water, especially on Lingga, 
Sugee and Moro. tis sold in a dry state, and a pieul properly 
cleaned is worth from 4 to 4% Spanish dollars at Singapore. Tt is 
‘used in the making of sweetmeats and boiled with sugar into a 
ind of comft. 

‘The chinchau is procured from a plant of Chinese origin which 
is cultivated on the shore, and is prepared. in the same manner as 
agar-agar. 

‘Edible bird nests are found in the rocks and caves at Lingga 5 
they are as good as those of Java. ‘The white or best kind are 
sold for 90 guilders a catty. 
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Gaming Farm, 
To 
Charles Scott, 
©. Read, Yeas 
J. Morgan, 
Gentlemen, 


I have the honor to inform you, that in eonsequence of 
an extensive conspiracy being discovered amongst the native 
police to defeat the regulations for the extirpation of gaming, the 
repeated and earnest representations of the principal Chinese 
inhabitants in regard to the existing system, and the object itsolf 
boing found at present of dificult attainment, it has been deemed 
necessary, pending a reference to the Supreme Government, to 
license gaming, under the system of restraint and regulation which 
is detailed in the advertisement, a copy of which is herewith trans- 
nitted. 

‘You will have the goodness therefore to suspend all proceedings 
in regard to the regulation against gaming, until the pleasure of 
the Honourable the Governor General in Council shall be received. 

Thave &. 
(Signed) J. Crawfurd, 


Resident. 
Singapore, 23rd August, 182. 





Public Works. 
Political Department. 
To G. Swinton, Esq. 


Secretary to the Government. 
Siry—I have the honor to report for the information of the 
Right Honourable the Governor General in Coun- 
Original per cil, that I shall be placed under the necessity of 
James Hatton. making an expenditure of public money on account 
of certain works which are of so urgent @ nature as 
to render the delay occasioned by a reference inconvenient and 
prejudicial to the public service. ‘As the works in question, how= 
* Continued from p. 948, 
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‘ever, come within the strict meaning of those which have received 
a general sanction from government as indispensably requisite, T 
trust the exponce which will be incurred will be approved of when 
the necessary vouchers are submitted to the Right Honourable the 
Governor Goneral in Council. 

2. The works referred to will consist of a water course and 
reservoir, a temporary goal, with some cheap means for dredging 
and Keeping clear the entrance of the riverof Singapore; respecting, 
all of which Ishall now beg leave to offer such explanation as I 
hope will salisfy the government, that I do not venture upon any 
rash or unnecessary expenditure of the public money. 

3. With regard to the first work, the water course and reser- 
voir, although a considerable expenditure has been incurred with 
the view of securing an adequate supply of water for the shipping, 
this object has never been fully attained, and the works which 
‘were constructed, consisting of wells and a reservoir on a small 
seale, have lately fallen so much to docay that very serious in- 
convenience has been experienced, particularly by the H. C.’s 
ships, 12 of which have touched hore for water during the last 
month. The advantages of the port of Singapore depend ¢o.much 
upon its utility and convenience as a place of refreshment that I 
trust a moderate expenditure with the view of securing this benefit 
will be considered unexcoptionable. 

4, The proposed temporary goal is rendered necessary by the 
total decay of that now in uso, which, besides being too small for the 
present state of the Settlement, is essontially deficient both in point of 
accommodation and security. It is at the same time in such a state 
‘of decay that its repair would be impracticable, and its remov- 
al from its present site—the very middle of the town, and one 
of the most valuable portions of the ground reserved for govern- 
‘ment, becomes expedient. I had it in contemplation at one time to 
‘use as a temporary prison some of the merchant's premises taken 
over by the government, but the situation of these buildings, and 
the unsuitableness of their structure for this purpose, dissuaded me 
from this intention, while T feel convinced atthe same time that the 
construction of a new goal will be a piece of greater economy, as 
it will certainly be necomplished for a very few months’ rental of 
any of the premises in question which might be supposed suitable 
to the temporary purposes of « prison, 
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5. ‘The existence of the river or rather creekof Singapore, as the 
government is already aware, forms one of the most valuable and 
striking features of the place, asa commercial port. tis to be 
regretted that within the last 2 years the entrance of it has been 
gradually closing by an accumulation of sand, owing it is strongly 
suspected to the injudicious manner in which individuals have 
built their wharfs and warehouses, and the effect of which has 
been to obstruct the natural coarse of the stream. ‘This ciroum- 
cumstance renders some scheme for dredging the river indispensa- 
bly necessary with the view of obviating the risk ofits navigation 
being entirely obstructed. 

6. Tho removal of the wharfs and warehouses which have 
‘occasioned this inconvenience will be one of the principal means 
of obviating it, but in the meantime some scheme for removing the 
accumulation of sand already formed is indispensable. ‘The use of 
fa dredging machine, and the employment of persons sentenced to 
temporary hard labour to work it will be the most effectual and 
cheapest means of securing this object. Iam led to hope that the 
labour of convicts while thus directed to an useful public object 
‘will bea certain means both of preventing their escape, and secure 
ing to them that measure of punishment which the law shall have 
condemned them to undergo. 

7. With regard to the amount of expence which will be inour- 
rei by these different buildings I am unuble as yet to submit any 
distinct statements. The only one of these works of which an 
actual estimate hes been made is the goal which is not calculated 
to excoed 900 Spanish dollars. I am in hopes that the water- 
‘course and reservoir may not cost beyond 1,000, nor the dredging 
machine, including the boat, above 1,200 Spanish dollars. 

T have &e. 
(Signed) J. Crawfurd, 
Resident 











Singapore, Oth October, 1823. 


Land allotment Committee. 
To James Lumsdaine, Esq. 
Nathaniel Wallich, ,, and 
Captain Francis Salmond. 
Gentlemen,—Tt having beon determined on the first establish- 
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ment of this Settlement that the'whole space included within the 
ld lines end the Singapore river should be reserved excla- 
sively for public purposes, and His Excellency the Governor 
General in Council having directed that the land subsequently 
‘occupied by individual settlers on the north bank of the Singapore 
river should be resumed, it has become necessary to fix upon 
another site on which the European merchants may construct 
adequate warehouses for the accommodation of the different des- 
criptions of goods collected by them, and no spot has appeared bet- 
ter calculated for this purpose than the opposite bank of the Singa- 
ppore river now in part occupied by Chinese. 

‘Having consulted with Mr Coleman, by profession an architect,and. 
‘with others and having myself partially examined the ground, I am 
not aware of any objection to the plan of building the warehouses 
on this line, except such as may arise from the additional expence 
which will be necessary in raising the ground and from some 
‘moderate compensation which it may be just to make to the 
Chinese on account of this removal. Hitherto the European 
mercbants would seem to have laboured under an erroneous 
‘impression that they would eventually be allowed to have their 
‘warehouses on the side reserved by government, which on many 
accounts was natarally preferred by them, but this delusion being 
now at an end, it is to be expected that they will gladly enter 
into the plan now under consideration and that the activity and 
‘energy which is now so conspicuous will easily overcome all 
minor and comparative disadvantages. 

No title whatever can Le granted to those individuals who have 
Duilt store houses on the ground reserved for the Company and 
‘they will not have the power to transfer them as property, neither 
will any new buildings whatever be allowed to be erected thereon 
by individuals, and with the view of placing the mereantile com- 
munity with regard to advantage for building, on the most equal 
footing possible, it is proposed to levy by way of ground rent or 
‘otherwise such a tax on the ground temporarily occupied by the 
existing buildings as shall be equivalent to the greater expence 
‘hich may be incurred in laying the foundations on the opposite 
side of the river. 
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It is proposed that an embankment, which may at the same time 
serve to confine the river and drain the adjacent ground and 
afford the convenience of a long line of wharf in front of the ware- 
houses, should in the first instance be constructed along the south 
side of the river, front the road opposite Ferry point to that which 
hhas been marked out for the intended bridge, so as to form an 
extensive crescent ofabout six or seven hundred yards, in the rear 
of which the range of the warehouses may be built on one uni- 
form; and approved plan. 

In prosecution of the plan above stated, it is further proposed 
that with the view of preserving uniformity and ensuring the 
gooiness of the materials and workmanship, this embankment 
‘or line of wharf should be constructed under the immediate 
superintendence of Government, the expence to be repaid by the 
individual, as the lots may be appropriated. Allowing sixty feet for 
the front of a warehouse and a space of 12 feet betwaen each, it 
is estimated that the projected site is calculated to afford room for 
between 20 and 80 separate and commodions buildings. The 
depth proposed to be allotted to the rango of buildings is 100 feet 
from the wharf for the warchonses and 50 feet in the rear for 
yard, at the back of which will run a High Street sos to admit of 
‘a back front to the buildings on the land side. 

Previously, however, to the adoption of a plan involving such 
important interests, I am desirous of obtaining the best and most 
‘competent advice which circumstances admit, and with this view, 
I have appointed you to be a committee for the purpose of taking 
nto. your most deliberate consideration the plan now proposed, in 
all its bearings, and reporting in how far you deem the same advisa- 
ble and advantageous and as preferable to any others which offer. 

In selecting you for this important duty, I have been influenced 
‘no less by a full confidence in your peculiar qualifications and. 
ability to form a correct judgment on the subject, than by the 
circumstance of your being wholly unconnected with any of the 
local parties, or conflicting interests which haveheretofore so unfor- 
tunately prevailed at this Settlement, 























Tam ke. 
(Signed) T. 8. Refles. 
Singapore, 17th October, 1825. 
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Singapore Institution. 
Ectract from a Public General Letter from the Honorable the 
‘Court of Directors, dated the With May, 1825. 

61. We entirely agree with you in thinking that the establish 
ment of an Institution of this kind (however useful in itself) at a 
time when it was 2s yet uncertain whether Singapore would con- 
tinued to form a part of the British dominions was premature. 

2, We are however disposed to give all reasonable encourage- 
ment to the education of the natives, and we shall not therefore 
withhold our sanction from the grant of a monthly allowance of 
300 dollars in sid of the establishment, for such time as it shall 
be required. And we do not disapprove of the endowment of 
cach of the departments with an assignment of 500 acres of un- 
cleared ground on the usual terms. 

63. You will be careful, however, to confine the expences of 
this Institution, so far as the Company are concerned, within their 

Fim 

64. With regard to the donation which Sir T. S. Raffles made 
‘on account of the Company to the fund raised by subseription for 
the establishment of the Institution, and of which you have referred 
‘the ultimate sanction to us, we are unable to express any opinion 
‘on the subject, as we are not informed of its amount, Sir T. Raffles 
hhaving only said that it was equal to his own personal subscrip- 
tion. “If however you shall deem the amount unobjectionable, we 
shall not refuse to sanction it. 

(A true extract) 
(Signed) ©. Lushington. 
‘Secty. to the Governmen'. 











Remarks on the Excise Revenue. 

In the offcial year ending 90th of April, 1828, the actual reve- 
ane of Singapore was $25,796. Each farm was at this time in the 
hhands of one individual, or in other words a complete monopoly 
‘on the principle still pursued throughout all the Dutch Settlements. 
‘The populution was 10,683. 

‘As soon as the privileges had expired I new modelled the whole 
system. The plan assumed was one which I bad partially actod 
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upon when Resident of Surabaya and Samarang in Java, and is 
not only simple but as it appears to me very obvious. Each farm 
is split into 5-8-10 or more according to circumstances, and the 
license for holding one of the farms so divided is sold by public 
outery to the highest bidder. On this system competition is ne- 
cessarily extended, biddings are no longer confined to twoor three 
‘wealthy individuals and combinations are rendored impracticable 
cor difficult, while the greater part of the revenue, which on the old 
system wont into the pockets of the principal farmer, goes into 
the public coffers. 

Tn May 1824 the farms were sold for one year on the new prin- 
ciple and instead of 25,796 fetched at once 60,672 dollars, as 
follows:— 








Opium, 
Spirit...» 

Chineso Gaming..... 26,112 
‘Pawn Brokers... 480 





This extraordinary increase, however, requires some explanation. 
‘The revenue of 1823 was not sold annually but quarlerly and for 
half'a year the gaming farm was done away, but a pork farm sub- 
stituted for it, The highest of the quarterly sales of this year 
would have given the following sums for the respective farms, re- 
ducing it from the depreciated currency of the time to a legitimate 
standard. 





Opium $19,380 
Spirit. 8,184 
Gaming. + 9,836 
Pork. sees 8,624 

40,524 


In the new plan it will be scen that the pork farm was abolish- 
ed and that of pawn-brokers introduced. Making allowance res- 
pectively for these, the real inerease obtained was above 57 per 
cent. 

In April of the present year the system was considerably im- 
proved and the subdivision of the licenses carried still further. 
‘The results are given in detail in the accompanying papers, but for 
convenience I shall recapitulate some of them. 
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75,482 

Our population now was 11,S51, not 14,0008 stated in the 
Chronicle, this last amout being supposed to be made up from the 
average of the erews of boats and ships frequenting the port. The 
revenue of 82,000 dollars given on the same authority is made up 
bby quit rents &e., a8 will be seen in one of the accompanying do- 
cuments. It will be perceived that our increase of population, and 
hhence the extension of our consumption from that cause, is but in- 
considerable and by no means in proportion to that of our revenue. 
Ie is fair to argue therefore that the destruction of the monopoly 
and the splitting of the farms has been beneficial. Through the 
improved system, after getting rid of the tax on pork, the revenue 
of the settlement ip sbort hes in two years been nominally some- 
what more than doubled but in reality trebled. 

T venture to anticipate material improvement in the revenue 
of Prince of Wales’ Island from the adoption of a similar system, 
‘Were the revenue of the two settlements to be in the proportion 
of their respective populations, that of Pinang with 55,000 inhabie 
tants, ought instead of 72,000 dollars per annum, to be about 
£850,000. So large an augmentation, however, cannot I think be 
reasonably expected for the following reasons, The population of 
Singapore consists of - far larger proportion of Chinese than that 
‘of Pinang, and among these there is a much smaller proportion of 
women and children, the greater part of the settlers coming to us 
rected from China, and being as yet unprovided with families, 
In Pinang there is a mach larger proportion of penurious and 
‘money saving Chuliahs than in Singapore, and since the acquisition 
of inhabitants from Queda ill greater proportion of Malays, 
without question the least useful of the people that range them- 
selves under ourstandard. I entertain so high an opinion of the 
industry, ekill and capacity of consumption of the Chinese, that I 
consider one Chinaman equal in value to the state to tro natives 
of the Coromandel Coast and to four Malays at least. If to the 
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128,000 dollars, stated by Mi, Fullerton as the ascertained profits 
of the present monopolist, be added the actual revenue of 72,000 
dollars, the aggregate of 258,000 will hardly be too large a sum to 
expect from the improved arrangement. This will still be in the 
proportion of 88 per cent less than the revenue of Singapore, which 
Ishould consider a proper allowance for the superior eficieney of 
‘the population of the latter Settlement as already supposed, 

I may here add a few observations on the diferent farms in 
detail. We divide the opium farm here into five licenses, T am 
now convinced, however, that it ought to he divided into ten, for 
although we had the advantage of competition at the eale, the 
farmers have since coalesced. ‘The augmentation in this farm has 
been smaller than the rest, only about 25 per cont, this has been 
partly owing to the farm not being suficiently subdivided, and 
parily also to the duty itself not being of a nature to admit of 
improvement by subdivision to the same extent as the other farms. 

The arguments for restoring the gaming farm are given at 
Tength in the papers submitted (0 Mr Fullerton. The attempts 
made to put the practice of gaming down appear to me litle bettor 
than charlaranere in euch societics as those of our caster settle 
ments, where the mass of the inhabitants is hubitnally addicted to 
play and where it is viewed only asa harmless amusement. It is 
said to be disgracefal to gain a revenue by gaming, Not surely 
more s0 that muking a revenue by drunkenness, for both as fur as 
regards gaming and the consumption of wine and spirits i is im- 
practicable to distinguish between vicious and harmless indulgence. 
At all ovonts it is consistent with every principle of wise legis- 
lation, that that which cannot be prevented ought to be regulated, 
‘The gaming farm of Singapore is divided into twelve licenses. 
‘The houses are all in one street and contiguous to each other, s0 
as to be under the immediate eye of the police, his is the farm 
in which the greatest augmentation of revenue has taken place, 
and owing as I conceive entiroly to the minute subdivision of it, 
‘Theinerease amounts to very little less than 800 per cent. T ought 
to mention that daring two years and a half not a single quarrel 
or accident has taken place in the gaming houses. 

Our Spirit farm like that of opium is divided into five licenses. 
1 am not quite sure but this also ought to have been divided into 
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ten, ‘The motive for making the number so few as five was a 
consideration of the superior capital required by the farmers for 
their distilleries. ‘This objection will not hold with the saperior 
consumption and population of Pinang. Our tax is derived en- 
tirely from domestic spirits, Bengal rum, Cochin Chinese arrack 
and Dateb gin or Hollands. ‘The two last were imported so cheaply 
that the first could not compete with them. With the exception 
of gin, Buropean and American spirits and wines are not meddled 


with. 
These are taxed at Pinang, I should conceive unnecessarily, as 


from their high price and limited consumption, the revenue derived 
from them must be a mere trifle and the operation of the duty, 
from the character of the consumer, will be somewhat unpopular 
or vexatious. ey 

The system of pawa brokers licenses was instituted more as an 
object of police than of revenue. In the second year the trifling 
amount of this had increased above 57 per cent, chiefly I believe 
through improved regulation and management. 

‘There is one source of revenue at Singapore which cannot be ob- 
tsined at Pinang, the markets. We have at present but one which 
ja too much crowded, this has scarcely cost the Government one 
‘year’s purchase. ‘Two more mast be constructed for which Thave 
authority. ‘The market consists of 40 stalls divided into Slots, sold 
separately to the highest bidder to prevent monopoly. No one is 
compelled to sell in it, so that the revenue derived from of it, is un- 
‘exceptionable. ‘The market is in short a great source of accommo- 
dation to the public instead of a tax. 

There are two farms at Prince of Wales’ Island which we have 
not here, the farm of pork and that of sirih or the leaf of ‘the betel 
pepper. I abolished the first, which was approved by the Gover- 
nor General, and the second was never established. I venture to 
pronounce the taxes on pork and sirih as decided muisances. They 
are both at variance with every maxim on which a tax can be de- 
feaded, the frst is a tax on a necessary offlife, where that necessary 
‘mast naturally be high priced without any taxation. It falls ex- 
clusively upon one class of the people and this the most industri- 
ous and productive of the community. The second is also atax on 
4 necessary of life for the betel is as indispensable to every Asiatic 
inhabitant of our Eastern Settlements as salt; the same objections 
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also apply to a tax upon it as to one on this last commodity, that 
is, it falls heavily upon the labouring, and is scarcely felt by the 
higher class—The produce is, I believe, very inconsiderable at 
Pinang, and Iam led coufidently to think that if these two imposts 
were abolished a proportional increase might be looked 
for in the more legitimate sources of revenue, while the measure in 
atself would be extremely popular among the native inhabitants, 
and thus facilitate the introduction of the improvements submitted 
in the earlier parts of this paper. 

‘With respect to the number into which each object of revenue 
should be subdivided and the particular regulations necessary to the 
Proper organization of the system, no specifi rulesean belaid down, 
—but the follosring general maxims may safely be assumed. 1: 
Each farm should be so divided as to prevent combination, whic 
ia the same thing as to insure the highest revenue to the govern- 
ment and the greatest accommodation to the public, Qnd—The 
farms should not be subdivided beyond the point which will insure 
respectability in the purchaser of the liconse, a precaution necessa- 
ry to insure the realization of the revenue. Attention mast be paid 
to the amount of capital requisite to the farming of the different 
branches of thé revenue; the spirit farm demands the largest capital, 
the gaming farm the smallest, Srd—The number of licenses must 
also be in the proportion of the population. 4th—The licenses for 
‘opium and spirit should authorize the holder to open as many 
shops, taverns &e. as he may think proper throughout the island, 
fon due notice given to the magistrate. ‘The licenses for gaming 
and pawn-brokers will of course convey only the priviloge of one 
house, so many for George Town, so many for Point Wellesley, 
‘and so many for James Town. 

The collection of the revenue on the new system, as it will be 
more in detail and as the payments will be made monthly, will be 
more troublesome than on the monopoly system, but it will at the 
same time be more secure, as the failure even of several of the 
farmers will be unimportant. Judging from our experience here the 
dificalties to be anticipated will after all be very trifling when the 
novelty of the plan is got over and the system is matured. ‘The 
whole defilcation of the Singapore revenue for 1824-25 amounted 
only to 225 dollars, a single month's instalment of a single farmer. 
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‘The Seoretary of Pinang draws a commission on the farms, on what 
principle I am not aware. It would be well ifan additional sala- 
zy were given in lea and the percentage bestowed on the collector 
who will necessarily have all the trouble. No commission is 
‘drawn at this place, as I collect the revenue personally. 

The system of farming the revenues, although at home there 
exists or at least did exist strong prejudices against it, is approved 
‘and recommended by the modern political economists, especially 
by Bentham. Under the pecaliar circumstances of society in the 
Eastern Islands, I am disposed to consider the system of direct 
‘management as far at least as excise duties are concerned, as little 
Jess than impracticable. We have no instruments to work with; 
wwe could never contend against the chicanery and suppleness of 
the Chinese, they themselves are far too knavish to be employed, 
‘and what would be worse perhaps than all, the government would 
bbe brought into a frequent and odious collision with the Natives, 
and compelled to employ a vile, expensive and corrupt crew of 
native excise officers. 

(Signed) J. Crawfurd, 
Resident. 
Singapore, 21st October, 1825. 





Drainage of Singapore Torn. 

‘We the undersigned inhabitants of the town of Singapore, do 
severally bind ourselves, our heirs and assigns, to pay to Govern- 
‘ment a proportionate share of the expence of draining the town of 
Singapore, the whole not exceeding 1,255 dollars, and in defuult of 
payment, it shall be lawful for the Resident Councillor on behalf 
of the Honorable Company_to levy the sum due by each defsulter 
by distress and sale of hie[property in lands, houses or chattels. 

‘The degree of advantage’ derived by each person from the drain- 
‘age, as nearly as the same can be calculated, sball be considered 
‘the principle on which the assessment shall proceed, and for the 
Purpose of effecting the assessment, the Resident Councillor will 
‘appoint competent persons to ascertain the amount of each share 
‘fter the drains have been constructed. 
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Signed by A. L. Johnston & Co for self and J. Crawfurd 
» ©. Thomas 
» — G, Mackenzie 
» Hugh Syme 
» Isaiah Zacheriah 
» _ Spottiswoode & Conolly 
yy Charles Scott for self and D. 8. Napier 
» Guthrie and Clarke 
» Sohn A. Maxwell 
» Morgan, Hunter & Co 
» Andrew Farquhar. 





Revenues of Singapore. 
‘To John Anderson, Esquire, 
Secretary to the Government of 
Prince of Wales Island, 
Singapore and Malacca, 
Sir—In undertaking a retrospect view of the revenues of Sin- 
gapore, with the object of fulfilling the orders of Government 
conveyed in your letter dated 19th January, and received on the 
19th ultimo, itis « source of gratification to observe that there has 
been a regular increase from the commencement, and that there is 
‘a prospect of a continuance of the same result, if similar wise and 
forbearing measures for preserving and increasing the population 
are mainained, for, in my opinion, any alteration introduced in 
this early stage of its formation that might affect so material a 
‘means of our prosperity, or that would excite discontent and emi- 
gration to other ports, will cause a proportionate decrease in the 
several branches of the revenue, one assuredly being the offspring 
of the other, and as evident, that there can be no revenue without 
‘8 people to produce. This position is further supported by consi- 
dering that one of the objects of establishing Singapore was to 
form an emporium for the concentration of theproduce of theeastern 
‘countries and islands for the supply of European and western 
India, and to remove the risk and danger to which vessels and 
their crews formerly were exposed by going to these native ports 
in search of that produce. 
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2 I consider the locality of Singapore as the cause of those 
commercial advantages which are at present the only attraction 
to resort there, and that consequently the population is little better 
‘than an uncertain and a changing assemblage of people, which 
must, from the nature of things, continue so, until families are 
‘multiplied and become fixed, the country cleared of its forests and 
rendered accesible, and agricaltare attract a greater proportion of 
the public attention. 

3. It is only necessary to present in confirmation of these pre~ 
‘mises, an abstract statement ofthe revenue from the period of its 
‘commencement up to the close of the present official year, marked 
‘A. in this despatch, wherein it will appear that from a collection 
amounting to Spanish dollars 15,925, it has gradually increased 
to Spanish dollars 77,316, and in the following detail of each item, 
T shall endeavour to account for the expanse, with a view to im- 
press on the Honorable the Governor in Council the expediency 
of permitting the present system to continue for some years longer. 

Opin. 
4. The statement shews an increase in receipts in proportion 
with that of the population, but they 
Rgceints, Portition. exceed in regular ratio from the year 
et 1828 to the present period, which I 
83-24 380 1068 believe isto be ascribed to the improved 
3 185-85 34190 12'855 method adopted by Mr Crawfurd, of 
putting up the farms in subdivided lots, 
which may have had the effect of preventing combination among 
the bidders and exciting competition, and another cause may be 
Aedaced from the increased population, consisting chiofly of Chi- 
nese who are the principal consumers. I am informed, however, 
that we may look forward to a decrease in the revenue for 1827-28, 
fon account of the gambier cultivation being nearly dropped 
8 a losing concern, in which Chinese were solely employed, 
and they will probably quit the place for other situations more 
productive. Under the favourable exhibition of this part of the 
revenue, I cannot attempt the suggestion of any improvement, 
beyond the inflicting of a severer punishment on the offenders of 
the opium regulations by adding labour to, and extending the 
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poriod of their confinement to six months, experience having prov- 
‘ed thet 3 months does not check the infringement. 

Arrack, 


5, From the year 1820-1822 the increase is $1,810, from 
1822 to 28 it rose to $2,675 being an 


ra nme Be*BtaLPMO™ increas in earvof $4485 or G40 
ny ISLS 313 = per annum, in 1824 it fell to $480, 


H teeat 8270 106 giving a decrease of $1,015, but in 
5 WB30 18.000 1851825 nearly recovered itself, the i 

crease being $1330. A most oxtra- 
ordinary rise of $2,400 took place in the year 1826, 

6. The decrease in 1823-24 is to be attributed to a greater 
ingress of population in the preceding years, a natural event on 
the first establishment of the settlement and the subsequent rise in 
1825-26, to the gradual increase in population, and to the greater 
capital required to commence with, than is the ease with other 
farms, whereby competition is not so great, and is kept at greater 
distance, 








Gaming Farm. 
7. Tho increase in this revenue has been nearly equal the 


espte, Population, ‘6 8 yours and averages an an- 
In waht Seis” nusl increase of dollars 2112. For 
jena gio” three following years the revenue 
» eres dregs Ieee shews an increase averaging dollars 
MBER BE? 1S g.052 per annum. ‘The ast or present 

official year, exbibits a decrease of 
3,207. 

8 The causes of increase are cortainly to be attributed, in some 
degree, to the regular one—population, and in that particalar class 
of it most addicted to gaming, but more particularly to Mr Craw- 
furd’s new arrangements in subdividing the license into lots which 
had the effect of exciting competition in the bidders. 

9. ‘The deorease in the last year is considered to have arisen 
from an excess of competition in the bidders of the preceding years, 
which caused the farmers to give very little, and to render them 
more cautious in 1826-27, when it appears the farm was put up 





fe 
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for sale three times, ere the present sum it now produces was 
obtained. 
Pawn Brokers. 
10. There has been a gradual increase in the receipts from this 
2 farm, having nearly doubled itself every 
root S105 year since its establishment in 1823-24" 

77 3925-96 1,352 19/855 The causes are to be attributed to its na- 

»» 1826-27 17892 19,792 1 being at present better understood and 
to its value not having previously been daly appreciated from being 
‘anew source of revenue, the approximation of its rent for 1825-26 
‘and 1826-27, establishes this supposition, as well as of its not de- 
creasing in amount, the license being held by three separate indi 
duals. 

Bants. 

‘11. The decrease in this revenue in 1825-26 to one half its 
iginal receipts, is solely to be ascrib- 
Recsint freer E Me ed to government having occupied for 

n}Sra7 gga _their own purposes those houses which 

they formerly rented to Merchants, 

who have, in time, supplied themselves with dwellings of their 
own. 

‘12. The increase of 1826-27, is ascribable to the method adop- 
ted by Mr. Crawfurd for letting the markets in subdivisions of 
Tots, which have alone produced in that year $4,776. 

Fines and Fees. 
1B, The high rate of these receipts in 1824.25 is to be ascribed. 
to some heavy fines levied by Mr Crawfurd 
me pan on 8 or 4 wealthy Chinese, and the subse- 
2 25 quent decrease to the absence of such a 
‘contingency, and to the people becoming 
more orderly through the activity of the European Constables. 
Post Office. 
Receipts. 14. There appears to be a small de- 
Tn 14-3 31 creas of 39 Spanish dollars in the last 


SH 8 
Zier St year, 
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15. With reference to any possible improvement to be intro- 
duced in the existing revenue, I wonld beg, in the fitst place, to 
recommend an abstainment from any fresh imposts that would 
‘press upon the convenience and necessary comfort of the native po- 
ulation, and consider their luxuries and vioes rather a more fit 
object but, for the reasons already assigned, I should thiuka 
fature period for its introduetion better suited to the present views 
of rendering the population more settled. It does not appear to me 
that wood, attaps, pork and sirih are, under these circumstances, 
‘proper objects of taxation, the two latter are necessaries of life to 
the lower and most laborious class of people, and the two first are 
equally necessary, for some years to come, to provide habitations 
for those who wish to sojourn at Singapore, Whenever 
‘wood becomes an article of export to the native, or is appropri- 
ated to other purposes than that of building on the Island, a fair 
‘opening would then present for levying a tax on it, 
(Zo be Continued.) 
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CHINESE DIVORCES. 





In is pretty certain, from observation, that where divorces 
easily obtained, the state of moral virtue is very low, and the duties 
‘and obligations of relative life, but little understood. There may, 
however, be an extreme in this as well as in other things: it may 
be made too dificult; and the consequences to virtue and to society, 
jn that case, are very injurious. ‘The law of God is doubtless, in 
‘this, as in all other things, the best and least expensive guide. 
Still, some of our readers may not be displessed to know the Chi- 
nese law on this subject. The following causes of divorce are 
enumerated in the Chinese criminal code. They are all unfortu- 
nately supposed to arisef rom the woman.—A wife may be divorced, 

1. For barrenness. 

2 For adulery. 

8, For refasing to serve her father-inJaw and mother-in-law. 

4. For much speaking—we suppose evil speaking is meant. 

5, For theft. 

6 For jealousy. 

7. For disease—o. g. some inveterate kind of leprosy, &e. 

There are, however, three exceptions in favor of the wife, ad- 
sitting even that several of the abore can be clearly proved. 

‘These are:—L. If she have mourned three years for her father- 
jmlaw or mother-in-law. 2. If, when the parties were married, 
the husband was poor, but has since become rich. 3. Ifat the 
time of their marriage, the woman's parents or relatives were alive, 
Dut have since died, so that she has no home left her—if any one 
of these three things can be proved, she cannot be legally put 
away—In case of a wife's deserting her husband, the law enjoins 
that she be beaten one hundred blows, with a rod, and leaves it 
fat the husband's option -ither to give her away to another man, 
or tosell her. Ifa wife elope from ber husband, and marry ano- 
ther man, she is to be put to death by strangling. From these 
notes, the reader will perceive that the Chinese law is sufficiently 
severe in regard to the offending female. The law gives the wife 
tno power to divorce her husband. A separation, however, she 
‘may claim.—Indo-Okinese Gleaner, 1820. 
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ETRNOLOGY OF THE INDO-PACIFIC ISLANDS.* 
By J. R, Looax: 
LANGUAGE. 

THE RACES AND LANGUAGES OY 5. Z. ASIA CONSIDERED IN 
RELATION TO THOSE OF THE INDO-PACIFIC ISLANDS. 
comapren ¥. (Continued). 

BNQUIRIZ! INTO TE ETHNIC HISTORY AND RELATIONS OP THR DRAVI~ 
[RIAN PORMATION,—BNDRACTNG NOTIORS OF THE FINO-JATARESE, 


(CAUCASIAN, INDO-BUROPEAN, SEMITICO-AVRICAN, 





See, 0, B SEMITIOO-APRICAN LANGUAGES. 
5. Zoestaxt on Sours Apnroay.t 


Distinctive characters:—Great agglomerative, harmonic and 
vocalic tendency, with considerable agglutinative power; an ela- 


ie tan oHtS ener th rite one wl appa fo 
Satna oR eer the name an appropiate one wil apea from the 
cones nT eT Raha a otek ee oats 
SBP Rar tie of theme euthew eure 
She pal rms ot sega Ah 2 rain pre 
aot ng a eeted onan clogs aac, Va fe pong Sedan 
Sn eer ces al i nuetion itr rine irae pena 
Renae cee ee tare tn ata powell loe"she ete 
ee ea oe oe ee face nn pleat seeps ot 
Sea ese Ptrlai a tis iccae tee Misa et Mia 
ae gs aco ore Tran gests bts intecns 
an proses eau Betas tony Ta Bamervee rae ee 
eo ian crepe oft igucke reat a tld peo ned the 
oe Pere eee deme tobeeineea Hebets age 
See rae Fee tan lint cecal he Sonal atl Gultacee Sed 
rae ae aes (te Bath meat ews tot secacely flow ta he 
Te ae ee mon Panini ongia inate Tete aa teats 
ae nae se ich apa a ange ih seek posts ot 
aan a al ret The Wee Znianonese es 
cee seniguel » ae, in many reapecta, a close and dirt agroment withthe 
Fee a eee cade ober’ Winkle ey 
STH ae Ste Soria hin nt tne 
agua 'alt hee bende tcl fe Sater ay ieee at 
{ESESELISM AG treat eopa ademas om a 
ae ake Pence mala) ing Bema aptan sb eas 
Fae ang aie he cuter, and ol career arantion  Soat 
Fe sae ee plea cn comput yelued sien ina ae 
sth, ete ate scout ee ato he aoe ct 
Fee ea ee, eee tet anmwer ekticas bee 
ekslaP atta ey commen the ope Mossi the ters 
SE ae ee oY ela hne ogee 
eer aoe perpen ee on ts cout, be so-talol Sal, Kowa 


+ For this note soe next poge. J 
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borate system of formative and agglomerative particles,—embrac- 
ing, in particular, singular and plural, and, to a certain extent, 
rational or personal and inanimate, (bat not masculine and femi- 
nine,) definitives, which are prefixed to all substantives, and are 
repeated prefixually, in contracted and euphonicelly permnted 
forms, in connected substantive and attributival words (qualitives, 





verbs &e), thas constituting the main structural element of the 
formation. This recurrence of the same initial and vocalic parti- 
cles in connected words gives to the phonology a regularly allitera- 
tive and mimic character, which no other formation in the world 
possesses to the seme extent, and which contrasts remarkably 
with the curt, consonantal and non-masical phonology of the 
Semitico-Berber and Egyptian languages. 





Figiing a 
SUP Afra exerts te dv of the eather Zhan guage us 
rele Kongo tach comping the Kong dale the Bands, Mol and 


‘2 The Damare dislets. 


Me katr ranch, comprisog, It he Kate aly the Ama-kons, 
the Alectambe, end the aucmno, 2 te Zur Sede ing of Asa 


“oder 

i st we Sl ht ree 
eee SL a oe oe ee 
Mpongwe and some of the adjacent languages are mainly Zisbian, while ite in~ 
Ero pear ere ate 
Pee Mite Rene ined pera nee ET 
Soest isa ehernees ea Et cmseale Se ore 


Appleyard, “The Kaf lang- 
tages sar la lange 
a ofthe Ki-Suahi 





Re ee ge ae cra 
SEE Goat (to tand tn”) Ragen ok 
Sees AB ng” [Rtewies Kika: Rant Wace ae 
Sa ipl, SOs Seagal ake ol Suche 
ive Banting GT 
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General characters. ‘The phonetic elements embrace the so- 
nants g, db, 2, the aspirates dzh, f and v, a guttaral r and 8 click 
sounds, Although the formation is vocalic there are several 
classes of combinable consonants. The nasals m and n precede 
several other consonants, and the aspirates h, di, ts, and tah have 
a more limited profixual range. ‘The liquids Rd, tl also occur in 
the southern group, the latter being very common in Sechuana. 
and sometimes representing h, p, §, ¥,# dhl, hl, kl, ndld and nk 
of Kafir. As some of these are evidently not phonetic permuta- 
tions, it must be a definitive, as in Mexican, ‘The following Kafir 
words exemplify the compound consonants: dhlwengula, lala, 
hlwayela, mpomposa, mvumvuzela, mfameka, mka, mhlope, nkla- 
Kaza, ntsila. ‘The dental, palatal and lateral clicks are only found 
in the southern languages adjacent to the Hottentot, and it may 
be inferred that they are of Hottentot origin. The contagious 
nature of peculiar sounds is well known, It would appear that 
even the European car hes not escaped the attraction of these 
extraordinary articulations, for Sir John Barrow says that many: 
of the Boers partially affect similar motions of the tongue in 
speaking their own language. 

‘The agglomerative and fluent phonology gives great facility in 
forming compounds, which are unitised by the accent and by 
euphonic accommodations. ‘Thus in Kafir from dia, “eat’” and 
dlifa, “inheritance,” is formed, with the definitive prefix én, the 
compound indhilifa, “heir”; from ma “stand” and kade long” 
js formed, with the def. pref. isi, the substantive isimakade “a 
thing of long standing.” So isimungunyigazi “leech” from 
mungunya “to suck” and igazi “blood.” Proper names are 
formed in the same way from any word or phrase, by prefixing the 
personal definitive w. Ex. U-modhla “ (The) Wild Cat”; U-ndh- 
leleni, “In-the-path”; U-blalapantsi “ sit-down”; U-nontsimbi, 
“Mother-of:beads””; U-souto “ Father-ofa-thing.” 

Tn floxional traits Zimbian is much richer than the Egyptian 
and Hottentot, but inferior both to the Assyro-Berber and to 
some of the Mid-Aftican languages. ‘The absence of sex defini- 
tives oc terminals is a peculiar defect, but it is probably not an 
original one. ‘There are several definitive prefixes of the 3rd 
person, which must have had distinct meanings in an eatlier stage 
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of the formation, and as one of these is the sibilant (i, isi, ici &c) 
‘and another the labial (6, , w &c) which are respectively feminine 
and masculine in Hottentot on the one side, and in the north- 
em and several of the middle African languages on the other, it is 
probable that they were originally the common Semitico-Aftican 
sex definitives.t The extension of mascaline and feminine parti- 
les to names of inanimate substances and of action &6, occurs in 
Hottentot, Egyptian, and the Semitico-Libyan languages gene 
rally, as well as in the Indo-Germanic formation. In collocation 
the Zimbian languages are generally prepositional and direct, but 
their system of prefixed definitives renders them, in a great degree, 
independent of a regular arrangement of words, and consider- 
able license is used. ‘The possessive and qualitive follow the 
stantive to which they relate, as in Semitico-Libyan. The 
formatives—causative, reciprocal &e—are mostly postfixed, as in 
Hottentot and in the Mid-Afriean, Indo-European and Scythic 
Tanguages, but some are prefixed as in Semitic, and in the com- 
pound formatives both prefixes and postfixes are used. Some 
forms have a flexional character like most of the Semitic, owing 
to many of the formatives or their contractions being simple vowels. 
‘Thus in Suabeli when the action is for another, the root postfixes 
@ ori, as euphony requires, the generic assertive following. Pata, 
patias piga pigia; letta, lettea; the additional vowel in the 2nd 
and Brd examples agreeing with the vowel of the monosyllabic 
roots (pig, let.) The postfixed formatives are compounded, and 50 
‘also are the assertive and tense prefixes. The final vowel is also 
in general formative, (as in substantives,) being in most of the 
Tanguages @ when the root is used assertively. With definitive, 
direotive and other prefixes, it is sometimes changed, There are 
also some assertive postfixes containing a c onsonant, (Ia, 2a &e) 
and these render the assertive stems trisyllabic. 

‘The ideologic basis of the formation is erade, flexion and con- 
cretion not having been carried so far as to produce true verb 
forms. The roots are erade and monosyllabic, and the definitives 
‘and other formatives used in giving specifically substantival, 
assertive and qualitive forms, have so much connection that the 


The Kate to be the same rot that is used asthe 
seas dtaive a Nort ebd MileAtioea ngeage, ie 
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be considered as having risen above the substan- 
al level of Scythic, ‘The tenses and other modi- 
fications of the so-called verbs are formed by definitive and direc- 
tive particles similar to those which denote the modifications and 
relations of substantives, and many of them are glosserially iden- 
tical. Both in the verbal and nominal forms a combination of 
prefixes and postfixes is much used, 

‘There is, at the samo timo, a considerable amount of real and 
quasi flexion. In the composite prefixes the elements are often 
euphonically and elliptically blewled and transmuted, and any 
fof the cousonantal end vocalie prefixes and postfixes or terminals 
are converted into allied sounds to express variations in the form. 
‘The pronoun not ouly wants the sex forms of Hottentot but also 
the absolute and relative forms of the Ist person plural. The 
companionative idea, however, is found in Kafir and probably in 
some of the other Zimbian languages. The plural defnitive of 
proper names o-may be used to denote not only several persons 
of the same name but “ the attendants or people” of the perso” 
named, as in Malagasy, Philipine and Polynesian. The definitives 
being the same as the roots of the third persoval pronoun, all 
nouns being formed or distinguished by them, and the Ist and 2nd 
persons as well as the Srd being echoed by the prefix in connected 
words, the ideologic basis of the formation is mainly pronominal. 
The pronoun is also incladed objectively in the verb, (asin Assyro- 
Berber, Cancasian, Euskurian &c.), being placed between the 
agentive prefix and the root. ‘The possessive and directive perti- 
cles are prefixed to the root and euphonieally combined with the 
definitive, which precedes them, Thus Ia-inkosi (the-of-chief) 
becomes lenkosi (e=ai). ‘The regular directive or modifying pre- 
fixes—independent of the definitives which are always retained— 
are, in Kafir, the possessive of appellatives (a) and that of personal 
nouns (Za, also Hottentot and Calla), the appellative dative (e pref 
and also eni postf. save in local names), the 2ud dative (Au), the 
ocative-personal (kma~ e. g. kma-Pato, “at, to or from Pato's 
place”), the causal,® the instrumental (nga-), the conjunctive (nt~), 


“©The euusal is simply an intensive formed by redopleaton of the prefiual 
acest at OP Ag slant asec o sap fom ( 
Mines ngeuniat, Ww HU; uso, Bubtso; uly, hua 
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the vocative and 2 comparatives*. These are compounded in 13 
additional forms. Thus the Ist dative, by prefixing the instru- 
mental nga, expresses “ abont”, “near” &e., and the compound 
by superadding the possessive, becomes equivalent to “round 
about.” Ex. Ilizwe langase-Beks, “the country round about the 
Beka”, langase being La-nga-(s)-e,—i. e. J, the reflected definitive 
of ilizwe, @ the posessive, nga the instramental (also denoting 
“at” in”), e the dative (also denoting “ at,” “ in,” on” &c.) 
preceded by the enphonio letter s. The form is thus resolved 
into an intensitive of the single notion of position, made relative or 
attributive by the possessive. ‘The idea of at” or adjoining” 
is expanded by repetition into that of “ around” or “ adjacent 
fon both oF all sides”, a method of enlarging and intensifying 
generic ideas by the doubling and compounding of particles that 
pervades the formative systems of all the Semitico-Aftican, the 
allied Asonesian, the Scythic and the American languages, and 
which is carried to an extraordinary extent in Malagasy and its 
least abraded Indonesian derivatives. The action formatives are 
compounded in the same way, and on the same principles in all 
these languages, but with various limitations of the agglomerative 
power. In the Zimbian branch it is much greater than in Libyan 
and the Mid-AVfrican languages, although it falls short of the extent 
to which it can be carried in Malagesy. Mr Appleyard remarks 
that the power which the Kafir verb bas “of modifying and ramify- 
ing the radical idea by means of its various tenses and forms of 
tenses, all of which are used negatively as well as affirmatively, is 
almost unlimited.” But as the conjugation is entirely mechanical, 
‘consisting merely in an agglomeration of distinct roots and defi- 
nitives, it is in reality simple. It is extremely elaborate, but pre- 
sents no complexity like that occasioned by the more agglutinative 
and protean character of the American conjugations. Itis even 
simpler than the Semitco-Berber. Its elements, and the variations 
in thei combinations, are incomparably more numerous, but the 
mode of combining them is simpler and more regular, and they 
are less disguised. ‘There are, for example, eight forms of the 8rd 

Tee lat exmurav i etulaton of og, which ag various other api 
‘atime comparative tae appears to be coasected with one offs suerive 


Sonics simnnce™ The Sod compare ma compound ef hge aod 
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mn singular, but each of these is merely a reflexion of the 
prefix of the governing noan. ‘The negative particle doubles the 
namber, These with the 7 tenses and the augmented and 
‘compound forms, the 2 voices, active and passive, the 5 moods, 
the simple derivative forms (relative, causative, subjective, recipro- 
cal and reflective) with their compounds and re-compounds, and 
their frequentative, intensitive, neuter, and other forme, will give 
many thousands of possible affirmations, even without taking into 
account the Ist and 2nd pronouns, the plurals of all the pronouns, 
and the transition forms. The elaboration and Iuxuriance of the 
South-African pronominal and verbal system are excessive, It is 
eumbrous aud puerile rather than refined and discriminative. 
Nothing is left to the mind. Before the speaker ventures to take a 
‘single new step in the sentence, he advances the pronominal plat 
form, on the unbroken continuity of which the whole is made to 
depend. At cach successive word he, as it were, pauses to look 
backwards or forwards and remind himself and his hearer of the 
subject or object of the proposition. Each word, as it were, 
becomes a new affirmation*. 

‘The grand distinction between the Zimbian and the Semitico- 
Libyan formations is the phonetic. The one is highly agglome- 
rative and pronominally reflexive; the other is non-agglomerative, 

Ths end ng ere ge ro he koe 
ay Teen eu wu sy eer fie ue hee poe 
BR akc npg plan ron 
‘B'Ehieog arian ene? ea ae cP eater ora 
Bernt de ac cent Cees Aga ga 
Et Senta a ool etn ea 
Sein, Sates la haces drat ee mus 
Soom inhi eine ena pay aa 
SEG Mn eheitead saat aaa 
Bae TiL "ba natand Cnn oven osene kin 
ED gs aoe, et a Gt 

tuts he Parente” Ean Serato 
ell Aly digg ede a 
ee A 
erp SE lh at ar i tp a 
is lt th Ses Tadic art aan 
itu hue begcaahr Tao 
sre eee inailamtt yaks Wahacben they Make thf hin toy-do 
SA Inn, (a hes Hates aaa eter a> 
Tite za ett acs i Rs ews tp oie 
RaSh i, sor oro 
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lliptic and flexional. Both have formatives of a similar charac- 
ter, but in the one they better maintain their independent position 
and powers of combination, while in the other they tend to sink 
into the root and form flerions. ‘The two formations are so widely 
separated ethnologically that their point of convergence to a mon- 
com basis must be placed very far back in time. The Zimbian 
formation is in many respects much more akin to Euskarian, Cau- 
asian, American and even Indo-European then to Semitic or even 
to Semitico-Libyan. Its connection with Semitico-Libyan is mainly 
through the Egypto-Hottentot stage of that formation, for the 
superinduced characters which distinctively constitute Semitic are 
not Zimbian, nor are those which combine Hottentot, Egyptian and 
Assyro-Berber in a more archaie or proto-Semitic formation. At 
the same time Semitic has some traits in common with Zimbian 
which are not archaic SemiticoLibyan, such as the aggluti- 
native tendency, prefixual pronouns of the aorist &e, and these 
traits appear to be connected with great ethnic movements in 8. 
W. Asia, the linguistic effects of which were more felt by Semitic 
‘and Zimbian than by Egypto-Hottentot. The more important 
common traits of Zimbian and Semitico-Libyan are monosyllabic 
roots; an archaic tendency of the pronouns to an assertive and 
dissyllabic form ; formatives of similar character; a gene! 
rudeness and simplicity in ideology and structure; the pronomi- 
nalising of roots; the combination of agentive and objective forms 
‘of the pronouns with roots; the reflexion of the definitive of the 
substantive in qualitives (e. g. the Arabic al); and some glossa- 
ial affinities in the pronouns. The distinctive characters of 
Zimbian both phonetic and ideologic are not Semitico-Libyan. 
Such are the harmonic, vocalic and highly agglomerative phono- 
logy; the variety of definitives used as the 3rd pronoun ; tho 
prominence of the animate and inanimate, and the absonce of the 
masculine and feminine genders; the pleonastic repetition of 
definitives both agentively and objectively; and the postfixing of 
the formatives. 

The ethnic relation of Zimbian to Semitic and its position both 
as an African and as an Aso-African formation, will be again 
considered in the concluding sub-section. 
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Soppoement. 
A 
Definitive Prefixes and Postfizes. 

‘To simplify the illustration of the system I shall confine myself 
to the Kosah, In Ama-kosah there are 6 forms of the substanti- 
‘val prefix which differ either in the singular or plural, and 2 
which are indefinite in number. Ist wm or 1, (pl. aba or 0) 
generally confined to personal nouns; 2nd i, or 4, (pl. ama); 
‘Srd iam, in or i (pl. prefixed iz); 4th di (pl. é-xi)s Oth whe, w 
(pl. as in 3, i.e, dem, tz-in or dei) + Bib um (pl. émi) generally 
confined to neuter nouns, the plural only differing from the 1s 
‘7uh, w-bu (pl. same as sing.), generally confined to abstract nount 
Sth wku, sometimes ws, (pl. same as sing.), generally confined to 
indefinite and verbal nouns. 

‘There is obviously considerable phonetic flexion in this system. 
‘The vowels appear to be the chief distinctive elements, and their 
formative functions as postfixes both of substantives and assertives, 
render it probable that in these definitivos also they have forme- 
tive powers. 7 (in some other languages 0) and i are chiefly 
used. U' occurs in the Ist, Sth and 6th classes in the singular, 
and in tho 7th and 8th in which itis indefinite, I occurs in the 
singular of the 2nd, Srd and 4th classes, and in the plural of the 
Srd, 4th, th and 6th. The singular of the 1st and 6th, and the 
plarals of the Brdand 6th are the same. The difference between 
the plural of the Ist, aba, and that of the 2nd, ama, is a mare 
Phonetic flexion of the consonant, while the 7th, ubu, bu, only 
Fiffers from them in the vowel, in this respect resembling the 
singular of the Ist (um, ww &e.) The singulars of the 2ad and 
5th only differ in the vowel. ‘The th, ds, a, takes the sonant 
form in the plural, ézi, zi. ‘The Sr, ém, is repeated in its own 
ploral and in that ofthe ih (with or without i= ofthe 4th prefise 
Ea), and it also forms the plural of the 6th. ‘The explanation probe- 
Diy is that the formal distinctions mado inthe classification that 
‘has been adopted in grammars do not coincide with the radical 
‘ones. The common particles probably embrace classes of their own, 
Thos si, pl #i, must have some living or obsolete power which it 
‘carries into the th class and into the plurals of the 3rd and 5th. 
Tt had probably feminine, plural, angmentive, intensive, causative 
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and other allied powers. The other radical particles appeir to be 
% (with the variations um, wu, 1; ubu, bu, b, and the flexional 
plural 0, aba, ba, 5 ama, ma, a,—a appearing to be plural) ; ¢ 
(with the variations im, in, imi, yi, y) 5 1, with two forms obtain- 
od by agglutination with the preceding formative vowels, lu (also 
til, 1, uw) and Wi (also ili, 1, é), [but Titself, like n, m of im, in, 
may be merely euphoric]; and with w (whu, hu, #). 

The vocalic deffnitives ¢ and 0 (=u) are also postfixed to the 
Toots. The Ist prefix is accompanied by the postfix i (e. g. teng-a 
“to buy” umtengi, “ a trader”) ; the 2nd, Srd, 4th, Sth and 6th 
by -o (w-a “ to fall”, itiwo“ a precipice”); (alata “ to point”, 
imalato “forefinger” ; dadum-a “to thander”, in-iudamo, “thun- 
der” ; pefumla to breathe”, wmpefumle “ soul”). Diminutives 
take ana, az-ana, avy-ana (az being feminine) and comparatives 
174, @. g. inkosi chief”, inkosana, “ a little chief” ; inkosazana, 
“a little chieftainess” ; ubukosi, “chieftainship” ; ubukosira, 
thority like chiefiain- ship”. The feminine term hazi (root, 
‘azi) ia also incrementive, in conformity with the archaic and widely 
Prevalent association of fullness, plurality Sc. with that gender, 
(@ g umsingn “a carrent” ; umsingakazi, “a flood” ; ilitye, 
“a stone” 5 ilityekosi, “a rock”. 

It is obvious that the same formatives occur in the formation of 
substantives and assertives. 

‘The possessive particle ka forms adverbs from qualitives and 
numerals, The dative prefix ku- (the 8th species of noun forma- 
tives) forms distributives, infinitives, abstract nouns, and the 
‘imperfect of Kongo; it also enters into the futare of Kosah. The 
instrumental ga—is also intensive. It is probably connected 
with the assertive auxiliary niga. The causative, intensive, plara- 
ising, and feminine powers of si, zi are all derived from the same 
radical idea, and the reflexive (i, e. intensive) prefix with the 
sibilant prefix of substantives are probably the same definitive. 
Na is radically conjunctive and its reciprocal and “ relative” 
fanetion are connected with this. ‘The substantival formatives in 
I probably preserve the same root, ‘The use of the same particle 
in the singular of some noun formatives and in the plural of others, 
seems to shew that its power was originally intensive. Pa-forms 
Prepositions and adverbs from nouns, (e. y. inula, “ heaven”, 
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pemla “above”; andhle “field”, pandhle “ outside”). She, 
tye aro substantival postfixes occasionally used (kade “ long”, 
Ikadeske “for ever”; ilanga “sun” ilangatye flame)”. The 
Katir preposition ele, beyond”, is probably connected with the 
pperféet ile. ‘The generic assortives ma and ba are ‘probably vatia- 
tions of one original root, and identical with the labial definitive 
‘or agentive prefix. Ma has also the meaning “ to stand”, and 
allied with this is its locative power, in combination with the 
dative particle ku (J-ma.) 

‘The following table from Appleyard contains the various forms 
of the common prefixed definiti, 























« g |Euph. Letters. [uph. Letters. 
a| 8 pei aiesonia 
S| SS Bevore Before) Prurat Prefizes. |Before| Before 

Eg | Vow-|Conso- Vow | Conso- 

ale. | nants. ais, | nants. 

L}umu | w | wu |} aba,o b | ba 
2]ii, if 1 t i |) ome a jw 
8 im, in, i} y | yi {BA RR) | at 
4| isi ef og | iz z | a 
Bf ut, uf 1 | mo pf Bimini) | a 
6| om wy owe | im y |x 
7| ubu b | bu | {same as Sing.) 
8 | ukw k (4) 








Tt will be seen from this table, that the same form of euphonic 
letter, or letters, belongs to different prefixes, and also, that the 
same from of prefix is sometimes singular, and at other times 
plural. Care will be therefore required, lest the species, or 
numbers, be confounded together.’—Appleyard’s Kafr Lan- 


guage 698 (p. 112). 
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SuprLeMesr. 
B 
Pronouns. 

‘The Zimbian pronouns are,— 

st. (a) mi, mimi. or with a definitive postf mina; () gi, 
ghi, Kafir; Cc) su, hu, ta, si, bi, ti, sui, ue &o. pl. 

Qnd. (a) we, wewe, wena, wa, wo, fu, u, 0, &o; (2) ku, 
aku, u oblique, poss. &e; (¢) mu, wa, nu, ni, mui, nui fe. pl. 

Ist, Mi is not Semitico-Libyan bat Georgian (me, m, 1), 
Indo-European and Scythic. ‘The Semitic xi, na &c. may how- 
‘ever be ultimately identical with mi, ma, for in some annexod 
forms the Zimbian is also ni, na, &e. The prevalent Zimbian 
‘vowel i (mi) is the same as the prevalent Semitic (n-i), and it 
appears by itself in some languages of both formations as the 

wan, Tt is also Caucasian (+i, di). In some Mid-Aftican 
broad forms are found, mo, ma, mba, similar to archaic 
Seythie and N. E. Asian forms. 

‘The form in t, 4, hy is Hottentot, Semitic, Indo-European, 
Soythie, American &e. The guttural gi is probably from gi, « 
form of ni. 

Qnd. The labial is not Hottentot or Semitic (sa ta, &e). 
Neither has it affinities with Indo-European, Euskarian or Scy- 
‘thie, The only analogous forms in the western part of the Old 
World are Caucasian (Circassian wu, wo, x, ut), corresponding, 
‘with Yeniseian (au). ‘The Iron and Georgian are difforent 
(Gemitico-Libyan &e). Ku &c. is Dankali (Zu), Galla, Haussa, 
Semitic, and Euskarian. In the pl. forms w may represent the 
w of the Sing., but those in m and m appear to be the Semitic 
loral def. m,n. In both persons the vowel termination wi is 
ploral, Ist sui, 2nd mai or ni Both wand i have plural 
functions in Semitic and Mid-African languages, and the Berber 
Ke-nmi, 2nd pron. m. pl., contains the Zimbian form nui (comp. 
Semitic nu). The same mode of forming the plural occars in the 
‘Mongol 2nd pronoun, S. si, P. sue (comp. Zimbian tue., Ang. ; 
fue, nui of the others, and the pl. of the Ist person sue, sui). If 
those of the oblique annexed and plural forms which are not 
merely flexions of the separate roots afte more archaic than the 
latter, the Zimbien system would appear to have been superim- 
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posed on one of a Semitic and Hottentot character. Ist pron., the 
‘oblique ni, ¢ are Semitic, and the plural si, ti are Hottentot, 2nd 
ppron., the oblique kx differs totally from the separate we &e. and. 
is Galla-Semitic. ‘The plural nui, ni, nu, w &e. is Berber-Semitic, 
Seythic and Dravirian, 
Ist Proxoux. 
Singular.) 
mimi Suahili, Kinika. 
Makua, Kafr, Mpongwe, Fanti. 
(08. Sush. Kin: oblique Kafir, Ek, Yebu. 
Kaf. Kin. Zulu. 
Kongo. 
Embonna 
Bak. 
Yebu. 
‘Mpongwe, Suab, 
Kongo poss. 
Loango poss. 
‘Angola pots. 
Bak. 
Yebu, Yoruba. 
Susu 
‘Mandingo 
Loango. 
Kin. off. 
Suah. (Semitic ni) 
Kal, pref. inft 
‘Veis Kongo verb pref. 
Zalu, Kaf. (from ni) (Tamali wi] 
Sech. obj. also verb pref. 
Zalu, subj. obj. (prob. from ri.) 





‘Bundo verd. 
aighi >» 
nga noon 
2g Vei 
mba Batangas. 
ma Grebo. 


na Sech. Grebo poss. 


434 


A. sisui 





aezuwe 
anwe 





A wewe 
uwe 
awe 
ave 
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Plural.) 
Sash, Kin. 
Kin. 

Angola 
Mpongwe. 
Mpong. 
Batang. 
Yebu. 

Yebs, Grebo. 
Kat. 

Kat. ob. 
‘Makua 
Suah. ofj. 


Kongo. 
‘Loango; Bundo; Angola verb pref: 
Kin. oj. 
Hot. 
Sech. (Hot.) 
2nd Proxoux. 
(Singwlar-) 
Sush. 
Kin 
‘Mong. 
Batangas. 
Bak. 
Baik post 
Yeba. Sech. verb pref. in pres. 
Yeba. 
‘Yeb.; Fanti poss. 
Yoruba. 
Grebo. 
Kaf. Sech. 
Suab., Kin, Kaf. ob. 
Makua. 
Kongo (=wg-we). 
Bando verbs. 
Ang. 
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w Kaf. prof 
u Kaf, Sech., Kong., Loango. 
° Mpongwe, Sech. 
la Loango pose. 
e Susu. 
i ‘Mandingo, Vei. 
xe Raf, pref. 
ano Fante. 
nao, hi-a-nao, ao Malagasy. 
ne Songa. 
B ku Suab., Kin,, Kat, Kong. pref. inf: postf: (ha 
Seinitico-Lib.] 
aku Loango poss. 
ko Zaln obl. 
rk Koseh pref. 
geye Kong. 
guye Emb. 
© nina Kaf. poss. 
(Plural) 
A. nuinai Suah., Kin. 
muimui Kin, 
Kin, 
Suah. obj. 
Kin, obj. 


‘Ang. pref: (also 3rd pronoun). 
Kaf. 


Kaf. pref. (poss. obl,) 





Kongo. 
m Bundo verb. 
enue ‘Mpongwe. 
enwe Yebu. 
eb-nyi Yoruba. 
nyo-we Batangas. 
ku-nwi Berb. 
mf Ef, (efa 8.) 
ara Suah, obj. 
— Kin. obj. 


a Kaf. pref. 
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re Angola pref: (s0 in Srd pron.) 
mi-nio ‘Makua 
B etue ‘Ang, (Ist pron. esue, 3rd emne, i, e. the 
2nd of the other languages.) 
C ko Sech. 
Le perks pref. 
lea i Pref. 


‘The pronouns and definiives are annexed to words of all kinds, 
—substantives, qualitives, assertves, adverbs, numerals, directives 
and other particles. Zimbian is thus as fally pronominal as any 
language can be, and presonts types of every pronominal form, 
combination and flexion that is to be found in any other forma- 
tion, In this respect it may be considered as the Old World 
representative of that archaic development which is still prevalent 
in America, but by its union of pronoans and generic assertives 
to mark tense it combines the Semitico-American with the more 
prevalent Scythico-Tranian systems. A few examples will show 
hhow its pleonasm and almost unlimited power of agglutination 
enrich it with the forms of the Indo-European, Caucasian and 
American formations. Onke signifies “all”, “every” ke. 
whence s-onke “ me-all” ; nonke“ you-all” ; wonke, Zonke, yonke, 
zonke ke. “ itall”, “ they-all”, accordisg to the prefix of the 
substantive. With the numerals and this adjective, dual, trinal 
‘and any other numbers can be formed, onke being contracted to 0. 
‘Tina s-o-be-bini, “we both”; tina sobatatu, “we three”; tina 
sobane ‘we four” ; imili y-o-mi-bini, “ trees all-two” ; éeindhla 
@oa-klanu “houses all-five”. Examples of transition forms in 
Sushili, Na-ku-pends-ve “ I-do-thee-love-thee” ; nam-pendad 
« Tdorhim-love-him” ; r-a-tu-penda-nui,  Thow-doest-us-love-us” ; 
a-menipenda “ hedid-melove.” 

Sorrumwest. 
Assertion (lense particles, formatives). 

‘Tense* is generally indicated by assertives prefixed or postfixed. 
‘Some of these assertives are annexed to the pronoun or person as 

* In Zimbian 18 in Semitic und most other formations the dea of relative time 
Inno the exclusive or even predominant one i He tae” distinction, 


‘The slate of the eetion, is conection with enother ection, its relation fo tbe wil 
‘Of the uelor Weare also, sad perhaps most frequentiy, indicated. 
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in Grebo, Yebu, Fulah and Egyptian, and the pronouns have 
acquired distinctive forms in some cases, 

In Suaheli the present is simply indicated by the pronominal 
prefix; the imperfect postfixes ito the root, as in the perfect of the 
Southern groups; the perfect postfixes me to the prouominal 
pref.; the past indefinite postfixes na to the pron.; the fatare 
prefixes ta to the root. In Kongo the prefixes in the simpler 
tenses are:— 

S. Ist nd Bred P. Ist 2nd Sed 





Present ee eee oom 
Pret.cont. ya eat mea ona a 
Fat. Imper. n oo tm om 


The infinitive and the futurc-imperfect prefix ku to the root 
(0 in the Makua import). ‘The past tenses postfix ri to the 
present. ‘The imperfect prefixes v. In Kafir the indicative has 
the following tense forms. ‘The present takes simply the prono- 
minal prefix, or intorposes between it and the root, the generic 
assertive ya (radically “to go”). The aorist (indeterminate, 
generally past) changes the vowel of the pronominal prefix to a a5 
in the Kongo pret. continuative. ‘The imperfect is formed by the 
perfect (be, in Suah. me) of the generic assertive ba (“to be”), 
postfixed to the pronoun. ‘The perfect is the present with its 
final vowel displaced by ¢ or ile, [-# Suah., -ri Kong] the generic 
assertive postfix a having in itself a presont affirmative force. 
Some roots chango their vowel to accord or harmonise with that 
of the postfix, a8 in Indo-European. The Ist future prefixes ku 
(the infinitive pref) to the root, and takes the present pronoun 
with its postfixed assertive. An “augmented” or connective 
form is given by uniting the aorist prefixes, or the aotist tense of 
the generic assertive ya (radically ‘to go”), to the participles of 
different indicative tenses. ‘The negative forms of the verb are 
generally yguished by the root taking final i or mga (an affirm- 
ative assertive). ‘The aorist prefixes « to the pronoun ; and roots 
which end in i change it to a before final ga. In Zulu a of the 
past, as in the other southern languages, is agglutinated cithor 
with the auxiliary assertive or the pronoun, (gi ba tanda or ga 
tanda “ E-was loving”). ‘The fature, o, is agglutinated with the 
pronoun (go tanda), but it may also be denoted by assertive 
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auxiliaries, In Kafir the subjunctive prefixes the assertive ma 
(radically, “to stand"). The infinitive prefix ku of Loango and 
‘Suaheli is simply dative in Kafir the infinitive prefixing w to it 
(wtu). The “ Relative” formative is the post ea in Kafir, ta 
‘or e-a in Suaheli, ina in Mpongwe [and Haussa, ani in Tumali]. 
‘The Causative is isa in Kafir, sa in Suaheli, and‘i-za in Mpongwe 
(ea, 2i in Galla, s- in Egyptian, is in Berber, Amharic and 
Himyaritic; in Dankali~isse is active.) The Inchoative (to 
Become) and Potential Passive is eka in Kafir. In Mpongwa 
=ga is Habituative. The reciprocal is -a-na in Kafir, na in Sua- 
heli, em~ Berber, en Arabic &c, The reflexive is the prefiz 
in Kafir, ji in Suaheli. ‘The passive is w in Kafir and Kongo, 
© in Suaheli and Sechuanan before the fiual assertive vowel ~<a. 

These formatives are capable of being reduplicated and com- 
pounded, with euphonic accommodations. Thus the Kafir ela, 
sa, eka and ana form lela, isela, ek-ele, an-cla; is ica, clisa, 
ckisa, anisa; ekeka, eloks, iseka, ancka; anana, elans, isana, 
‘ekana; and these compounds are variously recompounded. Sir 
ple reduplication forms frequentatives. In Suaheli le or i is 
frequentative. 

From the various assertive forms, simple and compound, sub- 
stantives may be formed as in Semitic, the assertive postfix (a), 
‘being generally replaced, as in Georgian, by a substantival one 
(46,0). When the assertive postfix is a fall consonantal syllable 
it is also elided (e. g- andhlaa “to spread out,” isandhla “a 
hand.”) Examples of the powers of the formatives. Zal-a “to 
be fall,” zal-i-sa, “to make full, o fulfil,” zal-se-ka “to become 
falfilled,” zalisekisa “to cause to become fulfilled.” Fan-a 
“to be like,” “fan-ela ‘to be like or proper for,” fan-ole-ka ‘to 
be fit or suitable,” fan-e-levki-sa “to make fit or euitable,” fan-i-sa 
“to make like,” sifan-t0a “to make oneself like,” zi-fan-i-sa-na 
“to make oneself like another.” Tet-a, “to speak,” tet-ele-la “to 
advocate,” tetisisa “to help to talk.” Buy-a “to return,” 
buy-elela “to return the same day.” The following are exam- 
ples of the-words that are formed in Zalu from bon-a (“see”), Ist 
Ausertives:—bon-i-ta, “cause to see”; bon-ela, ‘see for”; bon- 
dela, “look and imitate”; zibona, “see onesel®”; sibonela, “see 
{for oneself”; zibonelisa “cause to see for oneself”; bonana, “see 
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‘one another”; boneka, “to be visible or liable to be seen”; bon 
akala “appear”; bonakalisa “cause to appear.” 2nd Substan- 
tives:—umboneli, “a spectator”; imbonisisi, “an overseer”; isi 
Donelelo, “an emblem”; isibonckiso, “a sign”; isibonekala, “a 
prospect.” 

Suprumwenn. 

D. 

Note on the Caucaso-Georgian affinities of Zimbian. 

Tn the 4th section I have already noticed the African afi 
nities of the Caucaso-Georgian languages. A few additional 
remarks may be here made on those of Georgian. In many 
respects it occupies an intermediate place between the Zimbian on 
the one side, and the Nubian, Semitic and Indo-European on the 
other, It has important traits in common with the Africo-Semitie 
formations which disconnect it from Indo-European and Scythic, 
while it has others which connect it with Indo-European and 
Zimbian, and separate it from Semitic and the early African. It 
hhas also some which are Scythic, Indo-European, Semitic and 
‘Egypto-Hottentot but not Zimbian or Nubian, 

Georgian resembles Zimbian in its harmonic, agglomerative and 
agglutinative phonology—these cheracters, however, being less 
marked, and being combined, in a much stronger degree, with 
‘lliptic and consonantal_ tendencies;—in the use of several defini 
tive prefixes and of formative prefixes ; end postfixes in the com 
nation of prefixes and postfixes; in vocalic agentive poetfixes; 
the prefixual agglutination of the pronoun with the so called 
‘verb, both agentively and objectively; and in the absence of 
gender. ‘The Cau caso-Georgian coucreted definitive prefixes and 
postfixes resemble the Zimbian phonetically, the chief distinction 
being that in the former they are frequently contracted to single 
consonants even before consonants. 

‘The Georgian formative defisitives sa- (with the postfixual 
vowels i or 0); me- (with ¢); i, el, wli or -wri, o-ba or-e- 
ba, ~ia-ni; the formative vowel postfixes ; and the plurals ei 
and ni, also resemble the Zimbian definitives. 

From the conoretion of most of the definitives in Caucaso-Geor- 
gian and the obscuration of their distinctive powers even in Zim. 
‘ian, @ glossarial comparison cannét be mode until the primary 
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fimetions have been established by a minute and laborious analysis 
of vocabularies. ‘The Georgian postfix ba (with the vocalic defi- 
nitives o or -¢ preceding it) and the Zimbian prefix bu, bo, b (some 
times with the vocalic final definitive -o) form abstrects. ‘The 
Georgian prefix me (with the final vocalic def. -e) is generally 
jpersonative, and it may be connected with the Zimbian personal 
‘mo, wm (with the final def. -é). ‘The other generic cormatives 
‘of Georgian are radically possessive. Sa (with proper names si) 
is the current possessive postfix (following the final vowel defini- 
tive of the root.) Directly postfixed to the root it is dative; and 
it is also the first element in the ablative, As a prefix (with the 
‘yooalie postfixes ~¢ or ~0) sa is the most common substantival 
formative, forming abstract, possessive and other derivatives. 
imbian has se, s, si &e (with -0 as the def. vowel postf.), but its 
primary force is not ascertained. Tt will probably prove to be 
feminine, plural, collective, angmentive, intensive, &c., and not 
possessive, ‘The Goorgian Ui, ré, ni is also radically possessive. 
‘As a postfix (with the def. vowels -, ~i, ~a, -u preceding it, or 
rather postfixed to the root) it forms qualitives, and also posses- 
sory substantives. It may have an affinity with the Zimbian 
prefixes li, le, i-Liand Lu, lo, u-Du, (with the -0 post) 

In several respects Georgian is more Iranian and Scythic. 
‘Tho case formatives are postfixed, and in the plural are preceded 
by a plural particle. In Zimbian some of the plural particles are 
flexions of the singular, ‘The directive precedes the definitive. 
In both formations the latter is directly annexed to the root. 
The Zimbian Ist dative combines a prefixual with a postfixual 
particle, 

The Georgian like the Zimbian verb forms are in reality sub- 
stantival. They are produced by prefixing and postfixing to the 
root different particles (radically definitive, directive or assertive). 
‘he formative postfixual vowels vary as with substantives, not only 
in the postfixes of different forms but in the prefixed or infixed 
pronouns, Some of the other prefixes and postfixes are also 
identical with substantive formatives. 

Georgian prefixes its Ist pronoun and sometimes its Qnd, and 
postfixes the Brd. The “transition” forms have considerable 
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resemblance. ‘They disconnect Georgian from Soythico-Tranian 
and unite it with the Semitico-African and Enskaro-American 
systems. ‘The Georgian forms resemble the American and Zim- 
ian more than the Euska:ian or Semitio, but their closest affinity 
is with Nubian (Tamali). ‘Thus the Georgian chen madzlew 
“tho megivest”, is madalews “he me-gives-he”, may be eom- 
pared with the Zimbian ma-la-pendo-me “I-do-thee-love-thee” 
(where the postfix is also objective), and with the Tomali ngi muni 
“I thee-ill”, which is identical in form. 
The following are examples of variable Georgian verb forms :—~ 
1. Root, gmar (‘to love”) 
Inuicative. 
Present. 
8.1 chemi-gwareb PL 1, che-wiquaneheé 
2 che-qwar-cb 2 che-i-quar-ebth 
3 che-qwareb-s 8. che-i-quar-eb.en 
Ist Pluperfect. 
8.1 chemi-quarcbia 
2 chegi-qwar-eb--a 
3 che-u-qwarab-ia 
2nd Pluperfect. 




















S.1 che-me-qwa 
2 che-ge-qwar-a 
3 che-e-qwara 
2 Root, tchuk (“to make present”) 
Indicative. 
1 Php. 
8.1 watchukeb mictchuk-eb-es 
2 atchukeeb gitohuk-eb-ices 
3 antehuk-eb-s utchuk-cb-ies 
3. Root, mis (“to give”) 
8.1 me-g-ts-em ee) 
2 mistoem 








4. Root tan (“to bear”) 
Present Past Perfect 
8.1 mo-ni-tan mo-mictan-ia 
moran 





mo-u-tan-a 
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‘Tho verb absolute ar is used with some roots as an auxiliary, 
Tis persons are, 8. Ist mar, 2d har, Sd ars; P. Ist war-th, 24 


Hharth, Bd arian, 
mo (“come”) 


Present ‘Pret. past 
1 moral mo-wol 
2 mo-khual mo-khuel 
8 mo-wa mo-wida 


‘The great irregularity and variety of the Georgian conjugation 
arises partly from its not having reached a purely flexional condi- 
tion, and partly from its elliptic and agglutinative phonology. It 
hhas analogies with Circassian, Indo-European, Euskarian, Semitic 
‘and Nubian, as well as with Zimbian, but it also retains some 
‘Zimbian traits which are absent i 

‘Tho Zimbian 









pleonastie formations by the greater 
extent to which it carries the reflection of the definitive of the 
governing word in the connected ones. 

Eren this character consists simply in a more luxuriant and 
‘pleonastic development ofa habit common to Zimbian with Semitic, 
Nubian and Indo-European. In Semitic the defintives of sex, 
number and case are more or less reflected in qualitives, while 
those of person are reflected in assertives. ‘The same habit is found 
in Indo-European. Zimbian differs from these formations, Ist, in 
the greater number of its distinct non-concreted definitives, in 
which respect however it is allied to proto-Caucasian, proto-Soy- 
thio and Tibeto-Ultraindian; 2d, in the reflection of the objective 
as well as the agentive prefix in the assertive; Srd, in the quali- 
tive not taking the directive of the substantive; 4th, in sex not 
being distinguished in pronouns or qualitives. ‘The Semitic reflec- 
tion of the prefixed subs, def. in the quolitive is Zimbian, 

6 Min Arnrcay.* 

Distinctive Characters:—A strong tendeney to postpositional 
particles and inverse collocation. 

General Characters:—The middle languages appear to present 

me Mid-Afrcan languages have not been united into one or mors reat 
famille be the Zinbien wo the Semitie, Tam hence copeled to consider them 


fore minutely than tue oer clases, Without tis I could notenable my readers 
{o form way opinion as tothe sugeession ol the Atrco-Semitc formations, 
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several types which have been more or less blended. The princ 
pal, and perhaps the only distinctive point of agreement, the 
inverse collocation, must belong to one of the successive forma- 
tions, that has been most widely diffused along the whole middle 
region from the Red Sea to the Atlantic, for it is common to the 
Afar-Galla group in the east, and the Mandingo group in the 
west. It is probable that several of the most prevalent glossarial 
peculiarities of the middle languages are also connected with this 
formation, ‘The other characters rather tend to break up this 
Hinguistie band into several distinet groups, for, although most of 
them are widely diffused, they are very variously combined. The 
Semitico-Libyan and the Zimbian formations are both present. 
‘The latter, on the whole, is the most powerful. It manifests itself 
in the strong tendency to a vocalic and harmonic phonology; in 
the partial reflection of prefixes in several languages, from the 
‘Wolof and Fanti of the extreme west, to the Tumali of the Nilo- 
tic basin; in the general absence of sex flexions; and in numerous 
glossarial affinities, embracing non-Semitic pronouns, formatives 
‘and numerals, These characters are conjoined in different lang. 
uages with others which are not Zimbian, at least in the present 
stage of that formation. In several of the Western groups there 
is a remarkable erudeness both in phonology and ideology, with 
‘a strong tendency to monosyallables as in Bgyption, ‘This is 
‘even seen in the Haussa, The reason is that the roots frequently 
appear without the prefixes and postfixes with which they are 
clothed in Zimbian and in most of the less crude Semitico-Libyan 
swertaid of the ests tte Ney Sudan 1 tbe canera dian sua aia it 
‘lady trea oenking langeagea it's Mote bate; eed Nigera > ene 
sheng tp ie Ste ote Nig tee ae ge 
ay eA R ime tt aan Gera au OH Tt 


Satire word for inven" ange ty corroply Niger, fakes the 

‘edntuve pref n> he nosey faethe cn ata above el 

Boe, besten, Dorm Nanas ad Hoghede al ng usese* Whee ced 
i Bor, ruta ed ‘il ving 

Senico-tityan starters San aoe (0 te westward ani soulfward of thea, 

‘he Nigeria or West Nigaten ere tore of tho wert o 

the Senupal (clade) to the Gabun exuded), Ther Semon Libyan charac 

{ere ave He urkad tnd thelr Zimbn ston more declled. Some of tes, 
= fo'be more Nabian even San some of the Stdasan isguage 

Ril the known non-Semito Middle 1g the castward be Sadaniany 

appear to be reerable wo two division, the West Nits or Nubian, end the Hart 

Ente ype Nubian i dgitelfom he Cala Byte phomegy ead 

But an i de is pooslegy and ts 

on-SeyQlé mote of contig te noun ed ah 
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languages. On the other hand, many roots, and particularly 
servile and annexed particles, appear to have been subjected to 
clision through the influence of an elliptic and agglutinative 
phonology. ‘The Semitico-Libyan formation, in ite archaic eon- 
dition, is traceablo in most of the languages in various degrees, 
‘bat much more slightly in the West than in the Middle and Bast- 
em regions, In the centro it appears to havo a wide archaie 
extension, for tho Haussa—which reaches the lower basin of tho 
Niger—vhile highly vovalie, bas special North African (Berbor, 
Egyptian) and Semitic traits, ‘Tho grout Eastern group—tho 
Galla-Afur—is Somitieo-Libyan, and not Zimbinn, in many im- 
portant traits, partioularly in its pronominal system, ‘Tho Tuimali, 
‘again, has a very remarkable Caucasian and proto-Semitic basis,— 
‘gglutinative and quasicloxional, 

‘Most of tho Semitic features of these lguages appear to bo 
archaic, like thoso of the Hottentot and Malagasy, and not at 
Dutablo to the influence of tho historical diffusions of Semiticism, 
‘The Shemo-Hamitio formation prosents itself in # moro ancient 
form thin in any of the presont languages of tho Asiatic branch, 
and ono that connects it novo directly with tho archaic Caucasian 
dovelopment. 

It is to be regretted that these middle languages are Tess Known 
‘than the northern and southern, because iho clue to tho true tuo- 
cotsion of the Aftican formations must be chiefly sought in them. 
‘The principal question raised by our prosent data is, whether they 
‘are purely intermediate between tho cavlier Semitico-Libyan for- 
mation and the Zimbian, or contain a distinct clement, ‘Tho strong 
postporitional and inversive tendency of some of the languages is 
{in favour of tho later opinion, but the postpositional traits found 
in some very archaic vestiges of the Africo-Semitic mother fore 
mation, in Zimbian, in Semitic itself, in Berber, Egyptian and 
Hottentot, with the partially inversive character of Aramoean and 
Ambaric, induce some hesitation in adopting it.* 

oo Re es nse kay dr te re 

i Postiual (Lf. potsessive) position of agentive pronoteeand hence ak 


avofal fecon is aetaral a orate Mee Senn ea a 
{et eoleation, and aromolous in an jnvesive ene ke eee 
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[As the Semitico-Libyan and the Zimbian formations are broadly 
phonologies, the Middle languages should 
disclose the line of meeting of the two systems, and furnish evidence 
to their rolative antiquity in this portion of Africa. ‘The ques 
tion is a complicated and dificult one, and not to be rashly decided 
without reference to all the ethnic evidence attainable, Here I 
shall merely say that tho impression received from the physiog- 
rnomies of the known Middle languages is, that an archaic Libyan 
or Semitico-Libyan formation was the normal one. and that it 
Twas been modified in various degrees, by the influence of the 
harmonic and agglomerative formation found more fully develop- 
‘ed to the south of the central mountain range. 

‘Another firet impression of the same kind is, that the havmoni 
formation must have spread from some northern point on the east 
coast, partly to the westward along the middle rogion, but ehiofly 
to tho southward (the prior Madagascar languages coming within 
the rango of its influence in a secondary dogree,) and thenco up 
the wostern coast, whore it turned the extremity of tho dividing 
mourtaia range and deeply affected the western languages up to 
the Desert. All tho western or Nigerian languages of the middle 
region have strong Zimbian affinities. Not only is the phonology 
more Zimbian than Libyan, but the Zimbian pronouns and parti- 
cles are found in all or most of the languages. AL the castorn 
extremity of tho dividing range the assimilativo influence of the 
Zimbian formation appears to have been arrested at an anciont 
poriod by tho intrusion of a now Caucaso-Semitic sub-formation 
into the upper Nilotic basin,—tho great channel through which 
‘afresh Asiatic element has been infused, ora after er, into African 
ethnology, and from which, it is most probable, the southern race 
‘was itself originally derived. 

‘Tho Afur-Galla and the Gonga languages show that the Zim 
bbian formation was at one period present and influential in the 
‘upper Nilotic basin. ‘Their basis is archaic Semitico-Libyan, but 
they have many Zimbian traits, and the Galla vocalie phonology 
‘and composite formative system would alone establish the ancient 
predominance of a Zimbian formation on the Upper Nile. ‘The 
Nubian languages have also been affected by it, or derived some 
of their traits from a common source, ‘The influence of Zimbian, 
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or its prototype, in the Nilotic basin appears to have been arrested 
or repelled at an ancient period by a Nilotic formation, or sub- 
formation, becoming expansive. The ethnology of the whole 
course of the Nile proves that non-Negro races have immemorially 
‘occupied it, modified the mative tribes, moved to the northward 
and westward (and probably also to the southward,) and produced 
‘a series of formations and diffusive languages. ‘To such successive 
‘movements and formations thero can be no hesitation ir, ascribing, 
some of the peculiar affinities which the Galla group has with the 
Haussa, and even with the saore western groups, a8 well as the 
bian traits traceable from Galla westward. ‘The inverse collo- 
ation common to Nubian with the Gulla, Ethiopic and sever 
western languages was also, in all probability, derived from 
intrusive and predominant race. ‘The effect of the subsequent 
entrance of the historical Shemo-Humitio race must have been to 
arrest the influence of tho formation that immediately preceded 
and give a proper Semitic formation to Abyssinia. If these views 
aro correct the ethnology of all Africa is but an expansion of the 
Nilotio, and the Nile remains of evory great forma- 
tion that has taken r pread (0 the westward or south 
ward over other Aftican provinces. ‘The Egyptian is the oldest, 
‘and the Abyssinian Somitic or Hamitic the newest, of these for- 
mations. Hence the Egyptian olemont is found 

Janguages, including the Mal 
‘Middle, as well as the Southern, including the Malagasy; 
Nubian in most of the Middle; while the proper Shomo-Ea 
hhas hitherto made little progress, although its influence appears to 
have begun more than six thousand years ago, 

It is clear, I think, that the basis of most of the Eastern and 
‘Middle languages of the band is strongly Somitico-Libya 
this after allowing for tho influence of Himy: 
fluences of the 
considering this era as extonding back to the earliest glimpse of 
the Egyptian and Semitic peoples and languages as distinct. In 
most of the known Mid-African languages there is also, as I havo 
said, a powerful tendency in the samc direction as the Zimbian, 
and some of them are moro Zimbian than Semitico-Libyan, ‘There 
‘is no room here to show the comparative strength of the two ten 
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in the best known languages of this'region, because the 
affinities that exist between the Semitioo-Libyan and the Zimbian 
formations themselves, render an elaborate analysis of each of the 
Middle languages necessary for this purpose. But I shall dip 
into the series here and there, and endeavour to note some traits, 
tic, in a few of the languages in different 


















HR NIGERIAN OR WEST NIGRITIAN LANGUAGES* 

I bogin with the great and partially outlying Western province, 
embracing the basins of the Nigor and Sonegal and the included 
botween them, ‘This province has the Atlan 
tic on the west and south, and the Desert on the north, On the 
east, Hausa, entering into it, conneots it with the central province, 
the basin oflako Tohad. ‘The conterminouslanguages arothat ofthe 
Berber,—with which the points of contact are few, therace being 
very thinly scattered over the southern Sabara—tho Sudanian 
(Binghedesi, Hausa &o.), and the Zimbian, Whether a distinct 
formation is interposed between the two last, and approaches the 
Niger by the basin of the Tshadda, remains to be ascertained. 
‘The province is greatly broken by a lofty mountain chain and the 
fadjacont highlantls. Hence it has low, small, and, in some places 
comparatively sequestored, marginal basins, extensive table lands 
‘and great valleys, ‘Thi diversity of surfaco is attended by its 
usual influence on the distribution and numbers of uncivilised ot 
semi ‘races. ‘There are, on tho narrow coast districts 
‘espocially, but probably also amongst the mountains, numerous 
petty and barbarous tribes, generally of the most decided Nogro 
typo, and there are, on the table lands and larger plains and valleys, 
fa few considerable nations comparatively civilised, and approx- 
{mating in their physical type to the Nubians and Berbers. These 
wed races appear to have long been, as they still are, expand- 
«© Nionnta, “Mithridater vo. TIT, General notices nd very short 
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ing territorial. In many places they extend to the sea board, in- 
sulating or overlapping remnants of the moro barbarous Negro 
tribes. Ono of the earliest of these probably intrusive peoples are 
the Woloffs, in the extreme N. W. of the province between the 
Senegal and the Gambia, unless the Sereres—whom they enclose at 
Capo Verde—and the Felups, Bissagos and Jolos, are frag- 
‘ments of preceding migrations of a similar race. ‘The next, and 
probably a later, dominant and advancing people of a similar type, 
are the Mandingo nations, who are not only widely spread over 














the interior, but have extended to the coast, separating the 
Papel, Balantes &o, from the Kru and other tribes of the Negro 
type. A later and still move widely diffused dominant people 





of a similar race are the Fulshs, who are now found at the extre- 
mities of the province, in Hausa and Sierra Leone, or from the 
asin of Tohad to the Atlantic, while on the north they occupy 
‘Timbuktu, and aro spread westward down the Senegal as far a 
‘Podor, and to the south-eastward down the Niger as far as Borghu, 
‘Tho mode in which tho Fulahs are now dispersed as a dominant 
and inoreasing, but not united, people, over a very wide torvitory, 
and amongst other tribes speaking various languages, appears to 
present all the requisite conditions for the ultimate prevalence of 
‘one linguistic formation, combined with a considerable differenco 
{in dialects and oven in languages. Their rapid dispersion has a 
‘considerable resemblance to that of the Lau race in Ultraindia, 
ilar diffusions and disruptions of dominant nations in more 
remote eras are perfectly adequate to explain all the phenomena 
of intermixed races and linguistic formations presented by the 
‘Niger province. 
‘The languages of this provinco, so far as they are known, dis 
play archaic Libyan, special Nilotic (i. e. Nubian, native Abys 
nian &o,), and Zimbian affinities. Some aro very crude and 
monosyllabic as in the early form of Libyan, while sharing in the 
characters appertaining to the more advanced African formations, 
‘The pronouns are Zimbian; and the Mandingo, Fulah and most 
of the other languages have the vocalic, harmonic and agglomera- 
tive phonology of that formation. ‘The reflection of definitives has 
also beon found in Woloff and Fulah, and it probably exists in 
some of the other less known languages. At the same time the 
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structure is, in general, more postpositional and Nilotic than that 
of Zimbian, In some of the languages the union between the 
pronoun and rovts used assertively is absent or not close, but in 
General it is as intimate as in Libyan and Zimbian. Definitives 
aro used as absolute and specific assertives indicative of tense, the 
pronouns being agglutinated with them in several languages, 
cither postfixually (2, g, Fulah, Grebo), according to the archaic 
Libyan collocation, or prefixually (e.g. Yebu), as in Zimbian and 
Nubian and in the sorist of Semitic. In the Mandingo family 
and in Yoruba the pronouns do not unite with roots used assér= 
tively. 
At present our data are chiefly glossaral, but as the monosyllae 
pear in the vocabularies combined with deGniti 
thereby thrown on the stracture, The definitives 
are partly Libyan and partly Zimbian.* They are both prefixual 
and postfisual. ‘The most common are the dental and gattural, 
ha, ga, ak; te, de, &e5 the liquid, o, ro, no, nivo &co; and the 
1, ma, ba &e, In most languages they are vocalised as in 
i. In some the consonant only is used, when the defini- 
fare postfixed. Besides these full forms, definitives also 
‘appear as single vowels, varying in difforont languages, and somo 
times in tho same langaage. The same contracted forms appear 
in the Srd personal pronoun in several of the languages, Th 
proper pronouns themselves also undergo contractions to single 
*Drefeual ‘ma, am, m &o ocoursin Woloff and Mandingo (also ba-) 
an in Bishari, Malagasy and Zimbian (in Batangas vi-}. Poste 
fixual ma, ba, mo, bo, po, fu &o—the archaic Libyan or Bgypto 
Hottentot maso. postf—ooeursin Woloff (cons.), Mandingo, Fanti, 
(ma, ba), Avekwom (be,) EBk (ma, m, p),as in Bornui, the E. 
Nilotio Shangalla, Danakil, Agau and Gonga (so in Panwe and 
ngwe -vi). 
eared lasts quolitive in Folap and definitive in Efik (ak, 
‘uk, oh, ih) a8 in Malagasy. Final ka, ga, go, ta, &e. occur in 
Woloff (A, ¢), Fulah and Efk, as in the Libyan and Semitic (¢) 
languages. De is a prefixed dofinitive—qualitive, active~ia 


But some dofitives, it must be borne In mind, ore common to Zinblan snd 
Semitic Libyan, 
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Woloff. It is a in Serakoli, De is a postfix in Fulah and 
Greba. 

Prefixual na, ni ke—defiitive, attributive—is found in Felap, 
asin Malagasy and the archaic Semitico-Libyan pronouns. Final 
by, 70, no, (}, 7, n) occurs in Woloff (cons), Mandingo (lo, ro. 
‘oy ngo), ala (ro, ri, ry do, di dey no, wb e.), Grebu (di ri, 
de), Pani }, BAK (na, n, ng). [$0 Mandara la, ra, le, 

re--Mpongwe ni, ri, ve, di, de}. Tein probably the Semitico- 
Lybian plural and collective w, d, r &e. 

‘Ho, hi, sa, u—substantival and assertive—is a prefix in Felup 
Bagnon and Mandiogo as in Malagasy. It is an archaic Semi- 
tico-Libyan definitive. 

E occurs as a prefix in Avekwom (common), Fanti, Efik (com.) 
‘Yebu, Yoruba, Bantanga, Panwe, Mpong: 

Tis a prefix in Fanti, Efik, Yebu, Batange, Mpongwe. 

0 is « prefix in Yebu (com.), Eflk, Panwe and Mpongw 
and a postfix in Woloff, Mandingo and Fan 

‘The prefixes and postfixes in t, k, and n are common to Ni 
rian languages with Berber, Sudanian, Nilotic, Egyptian, Semitic, 
Hottentot and Malagasy. 

Zimbian, Malagasy and Semitico-Libyan (Egypto-Hottentot mase. 
def, Semitic concreted def.) 

‘Most of the languages have more than one definitive prefix ot 
postfix, and some are nearly as rich as Zimbian. In Woloff we 
find 7, l,m 5 mb, p, 75 and hy t, a8 final definitives ; and n; ma, 
4am, m; quis and de, a8 prefixual definit 

‘Tho combination of prefixes with posttixes is not exclusively 
Zimnbian, It isan archaic Semitico-Libyan trait (ante p.262, p. 220 
note). Berber both prefixes and postfixes ti, ¢ &c. to the same 
word, or combines a ¢ pref. with an n—or a compound m and 
1, Cnét)—postfix. Ta, ti, t, is sometimes contracted to a-, i, €, 
‘and the £ occasionally becomes s, or af. Malagasy, although 
erally prefixual, also combines prefixes with postfixes. The 
ic Semitico-Libyan pronominal system, and the Semitic 
torist, show that it is not exclusively limited to any single forma- 
tion, but was a common tendeney of the primary Semitico-Africen 
developement. The analogous proto-Scythic, American and 
‘Tibeto-Burman habit gives it a still more antique character, and. 
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1 prevalence probably universal in the carlier eres of agglutinative 
honologies *. 

P Wold! has en uateual camber and aviiy of oonsonantal fils 
the liquids r, Zn, predominating. ‘They app ar to be in general 
postformatives. Mf, 8, p,f,are common; fh, t, also occur. ‘The 
combinations of consonants are generally liquid, and similar to 
what are found in ull African languages imbued with the Zim- 
dian phonology,—e g. mp, mb, dry try gry nk, mi. I 
remarkable consonantul character it approximates to the EAik 
(Calabar) more than to the adjacent languages. Formative 
prefixes and postfixes—substantival and attributival—are com. 
‘mon, ‘The most frequent prefix is gui (probably the Kongo 
and Makua Avi). It is generally, but not always, active, Tt 
‘occurs also in Sereres, Bagnon and Fulah, but less frequently, 
and appoarsto be merely a modifiention of the universal ga, gu, ka, 
du &o, De occurs, but less frequently, as an attributive prufix. 
In Fulah and Mandingo it is postfixed. Ma, m,n, are substanti- 
val prefixes, Many of tho roots are monosyliabio, and when the 
formative particles are detached the proportion of monosyliable 
is groatly increased. Double prefixes occur, e.g. gui-am-bur, 
«free the root being bur (in Mandingo foro). ‘The same combi- 
nation occurs in Fulah guiamlole, “strong,” (am-dole Wolof, 
oot dole, “toreo") 

Amongst its othor formatives are the postfixes ai and ite which 
denote the action oF ult. ‘The Initer is the active de of 
Falah, Kot, a postfix which denotes the actor, appears to com= 
Dine this with a substantival def, ka, and in the reciprocal ~ante 
it is apparently combined with an, a common S emitico-A (rican 
reciprocal paiticle, ‘There are ton postfixual form atives of action, 
and amongst thom u reflexive, lo causative (? the plural particle), 
u negative, and ¢ intensive. The position of these formatives 
proves that the general form of the language is 
bian and not Semitico-Libyan, It possesses the reflection of prefixes 
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remark that the postfizual definitive changes its initial consonant 
swith that of the substantive. Tt has pecnliar Berber affinities, and 
its consonantal tendeney is probably a Berbor or ancient Libyan 
element. It appears to be agglomerative. It docs not flexionally 
yguish mase. from fem.; nor, itis said, animate from ina 
mate, ot singular from plural ; nor does it unite the pronoun 
agentively or objectively with assortives 5 or distingnish the tenses 
flexionally, It appears to resemble the adjacent Mandingo in its 
general crudeness of structure *. 

‘Whether the Sereres (Cape Verde), which is overlapped by the 
Woloff, has the same structure, and whether the languages of the 
Felaps, who are of the Mandingo physical type, the Papols and 
Balantes, who appear to be of the Negro type, the handsome 
hse pee eg rt 
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Bissagas, the Jolos or Binfares, tho Basares, the Nalaubes, and 
the petty tribes between the Nunez and the Sierra Leone, have 
any marked structural peculiarities, is not known. The Sereres 
appears, from the vocabularies published by the Societé Ethnolo- 
gique (ii, 205), to be more agglomerative and vocalie than the 
Woloff. Almost every word as one or more formative particles 
attached to it, ‘Tho Felup, Bagnon and Serakoli have a similar 
and still more Zimbian or agglomerative charactor. In this 
respect they appear to approximate to the Fulah rather than to 
the Mandingo or the Woloff. In Felup na, ni &c. is a common 
prefix, genorally active, Ha, hu &c., sometimes va, su &e., is 
generally substantival, but sometimes aotive, Tt occurs in Bag- 
non, and also, though less frequently, in Mandingo. Xa occurs 
in Felup as a qualitive prefix. In Serakoli it has the same foreo, 
Dut changes its form to t. 

The next groap, that of the Bulloms, Susus, Tinanis, Vel &e., 
belongs to the Mandingo family, physically and linguistioal 
‘The language is postpositional and inversive, the object preceding 
the action, the possessive the subject of possession, aud the substan- 
tive its directive. But the qualitive follows the substantive, accord- 
ing to tho general Somitico-Afvican law. ‘Tho Mandingo final of 
substantives, 0, lo, r0, no, ngo, is Zimbian, It is found in Wolof, 
Fanti &e, ‘The plural takes -lu, or «nu Mandingo has also the 
profixual ma, ba, of Woloff, (Zimbian, Malagasy, Galla So.) 
‘The phonology is harmonic and vocalie like the Zimbian, and sex 
dcfinitives or floxions aro unknown, as in that formation, In the 
want both of the reflected definitives of Zimbian and of the Somi 
tic concord in caso, number and gender—of the substantive and 
‘qualitivo, the structure is more crude than in either of these classes, 
and a rogular collocation is conseqitently of more importance and 
‘more rigidly followod. Other evidences of cradeness are found 
in the pievalonce of monosyllables, the comparative weakness 
of the agglomerative and agglutinative tendencies, and the want 
of any union between the pronoun and the vorb. Time assertives 
aye used. ‘The particles show archaic affinitis with those of other 
Africo-Semitie Innguages. ‘Thus the agentive postplaced defini- 
tive of Vei, ma, is found in Hanssa and Berber (demonstratives 
&e.) and is evidently the labial dofiuitive of Woloff, Mandingo, 
Fanti, Egyptian, Semitic, Hottentot, Zimbian &e. The pronouns 
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are Zimbian ; e. g. Susu, Ist, em, em-tang, Sing., mu-ko, mu-ku- 
tang Pl.; 2nd, e, e-tang 8, wo, wo-tang Pl.; Mandingo, 1st m, 
Qnd i; Vei, Ist ng 8., mo-wa, mu-wa Pl.; 2nd, i S., uPL.,SrdaS., 
e-nu Pl. D, 1 andr are much interchanged, Ra is objective i 
Susu; Za, da, possessive, la dative, and la, da past in Veis -be is 
tive in Susu, assertive and future in Vei and Mandingo, ‘The Vei 
sme, apparently objective, is probably the sume particle, Be 
the perfect of the assertive absolute, ba, of Zimbian [the Mandingo 
def. ra), and as such forms the future. 

‘This Westen group appears to be ideologically as crude 
Egyptian and Hottentot, but its harmonic, agglatinative and 
‘vocalic character allies it to the Zimbian formation, and its deci 
cd inversive tendencies to Nilotic. Tis crudeness and baldness are 
so great that they cannot be wholly attributed to degeneration 
from a more developed type similar to the Zimbian or Berber. 
On the north the Berber and Euskarian formations are highly 
flexional. On the south the Zimbian exhibits a development 
‘more complex than the Berber but of a different kind. ‘Tho only 
alternative left is to recognize in the Mandingo group, as in t 
adjacent western languages, the presence of an Africo-Somit 
mother formation in a very archaic and crude condition, and to 
‘attribute the vocalicism and inversion to the influence of later 
formations that have predominated in Middle Africa. * 
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‘The principal course by which the Zimbian element bas been 
conveyed to the Mandingo languages is clearly traceable by glos- 
arial comparisons, Mandingo has affinities with the Coast 
languages of the gulf of Guinea, and particularly with the Cala- 
bar dialects. ‘The next step to the southward connects it with the 
Mpongwe-Kongo or West Zimbian groups. With the vocabala~ 
ries of these groups, it,has many special affinities, showing that it 
js chiefly through them that the Zimbian formation has been 
oxtended to the north westward. But a portion of these affinities 
appears to be due to the southern spread of the Mandingo race, or 
to a greatcr extension of a Nigerian language in this direction 
before the northern advance of the Zimbian, Many of the strong 
Culabar affinities must be attributed to this cause, 

‘Where the Mpongwe or Kongo vocabularies depart from those 
of the southern and eastern languages of the same alliance and 
agree with Mandingo, the source of the agreement must be sought 
in a local and influential western formation, Nigorian or Guinea. 

‘As tho latest contre of the Fulah migrations appears to ha 
boon a portion of tho highlands traversed by the head waters of 
the Rio Grande, Senogal and Niger, the race has probably been 
immemorially contiguous to that of the Mandingoes. 

‘Falah is much moro flexional and agglutinative than the Man- 
dingo languages, and in this respect leans more to the Nubian 
type, on the one side, and the Zimbian, on the other. It is voo 
lic, nd has to some extent, the Zimbian reflexion of prefixes, as 
in’ Woloff and Nubian, ‘Tho particles denoting timeand mood 
are prefixed (0 the pronoun, save that of the past, which is post- 
fixed to the root. The final vowel of the root also undergoes 
‘changes, as in Zimbian, One of the auxiliarios changes its 
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initials from f in the singular, to p in the plaral. Tt has postfixed 
definitives which undergo euphonie changes, go, ga, ku, r0, ri, re, 
de, do, du, cho, no, ul, real, woul, &e. These are generally repla- 
‘eed in the plural by i (Susu, Woloff, Akra, Zimbian, Berber, 
Semitico-Libyan, &e.) but the plurals have sometimes an irregular 
agglutinative or euphonically flexional character, as in Haussa, 
‘Tumali, Emghedesi, Galla, Berber and Arabic. In Fulah the 
flexion is, ia goneral, more clearly traceable to the singular. Thus 
muso-ro, muso-di; naga na-i; dawa-no, dawa-ri, Here the 
ri, i, di correspond with the Zimbian li, i &c. More flexional and 
irregular are odo, uro (clision of initial def. of singular); debo, 
erob-ai; yeteri, giti (as highly flexional as Caucasian), son-do, 
chiv-ti (?ehin-H); handi, myandi. In the last instance ny-is 
the 8. African ni- The pronouns mi “I,” an “thou,” are 
Zimbian, like the Yoruba, Yebu ke. An (pl. honon) corresponds 
with the Fanti ano, Malagasy nao, Songa ne, Kal ny-. In 
Ziman it is generally plural. On the whole the language appears 
to be of the Zimbian family, overlaid by Nilotic, or vice verea.® 

‘We may now return to the Guinea Coast, and proceed eastward 
from the quarter where the Mandingo languages have intruded. 
‘Tho adjacent tribos are purely Negro, the best known being the 
‘Kru or Grebo, whose country lies to the south of that of the Vei 
‘and other Mandingo tribes. In Grebo, as in Fulah, the pro- 
nouns (Zimbian) are postfixually agglutinated with the auxiliary 
assortives of the imperative and conditional, producing vocalic 
flexions. Ex. Imperative, 8. 1 be, 2 beh, 8 ba, P. 1 ba, 2 bid, 
8 bob. Grobo is somewhat more consonautal than the western 
Ianguages, consonants that are separated by a vowel in them 
sometimes coalescing. The labials hm, hu, hve, mo, kB and the 
Liquids Ar, pl, pr, B1, ml, and sm occur. ‘The finals aro vocalic, 
with the exception of nk, a form of the postfixual n. It has fewer 
annexed particles, and has consequently more monosyllables or 

+ The Polah, numerals are Zimbo-Niotc, with some Heypto-Berber affinities. 
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bare roots, than the ailjacont languages, but somo of the common 
Gefnitives occur, The most frequent in the postiix -i, «i, «do 
&o,, a form which is also affected by Mpongwe. * 

‘The Kru aro succeeded by tho tribes of the Ivory Const, tho 
structure of whose languages is unknown, ‘The prineipal tribe, 
called Kwakwas, properly Evckwam (or Avckwom) are said to 
have “a barbarous inarticulate language”, but this description 
requires interpretation into more oxact terms, ‘The Revd, Mr 
‘Wilson's vocabulary (Jour. Am. Or. Soe, i, 849) shows that it is 
harmonic and vocalic, like the languages ‘to tho westward of it 
Substantives have definitive prefixes and postfixes and froquently 
both, as in Zimbian, Amongst: the former ¢ is common as in 
Esfik, ono of the Calabar langunges, and also in the langnages of 
the lower Niger. Tt alvo occurs ns n postfix, sometimes hardened 
to ye and varied to ia [ya], or a. Amongst the postfixes aro di, 
re, be, yo &e. (Zimbian profixes). Ex. “arm” ebo, Ef.w-bok, 
Yebu ak-wa, of-wa, Mand. bulo; “Basket, fan-di, Bt, 
ak-pan, al-parsa, Yeb. ag-bwa; “Bar,” ethibe, Fauti aso-a, 
Yebu otis “Goat,” emo-re, Grebo wudi, Bf, icbud. 

‘The Fanti of tho Ashanti group of dialocte, like the Wolof? and 
Fulah, affords evidence of the northern oxtension of the influnco 
of the prefixual system of the great Southern formation, Ita 
prevalent plural particles appear to be # and w or m, as in Mpong- 
‘wo and other Zimbian languages, but they are sometimes more 
flerions of the singular ones, as is the caso with some of the Zim- 
dian. ‘Thus ba and @ become ma; i and a are changed to e; and 
¢ to @ ori. ‘These vowels sometimes take m na a postfix. 4-800, 
ensoa; e-keum, in-krum. But there appears to be considerable 
inegularity, owing to the tendency to mere flexion and euphony, 
as in the Hausa plurals. Sikan becomes a-sikan, although a is 
tho common singular definitive; on-sem, “hand”, bocomes Auan- 
som. Tn anan-ea, “foot,” (pl. & nan) the root has both a prefix 
and postfix. ‘The possessor is placed first, with or without the 
particle ne or m (Egyptian, Hausa, Malngagy.) In the vocabu- 
lary ma, ba appear also as postfixes, and occasionally ri, ru, ji (pro- 
bably di of other Ianguages). J, ¢, and a are frequent prefixes, 


* The Kru numerals ate Zimbo-Nilotis ke the preseding, 82,9 is probably 
of Berber engin. Sopo-du 0 fs the Yulah 10\(Sapo) and Krai (Ob} dy ee 10 
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‘The pronouns are Zimbian (Ist mi, 24 ano Pl. for Sing.*) + 
Ble (Calabar) has a considerable proportion of consonantal 
finals like Woloff. The monosyllabic roots frequently sullix ma, m, 
‘pina, n,ngs kt Zinnbian prefises). The profzes are oj, 2, 
(Zimbian) chiedy, but ka &e also appears inverted, al wh, oh, ik, ek, 
‘The prefxaal and roflexive Southern formation is found more 
fully developed further to the east and south beyond this province, 
in the languages of the Batanga, between the Cameruns and 
Gabua, and in the Mpongwe of the Gabua, which is Zimbian, 
‘The Mpongwe is prefixual, aud the profixes have frequently the 
purely vocalie forms prevalent amongst the Guinea languages 
Tn the placal é is changed to a, and 0 tovore, Consonauta 
Gefiuitives tako é or ai in the plural. ‘The consonantal definitives 
apperr to be ya, nya, 2a and te their vowels varying to o and i. 
In the plural y is changed to aa; mya to ma; za to ya; and wato 
‘ya, so that some particles hare both singular and plural applications, 
‘as in the southern and eastern Zimbinn. All these definitives 
and the same system of euphonie flexion are found in the other 
Zimbian languages. In Mpongwe, as in these, they are repented 
for reflected in connected words. Agentive nouns prefix 0 (u- of 
Kafr &e,, -u of Semitic) and in the imperative to an allied ono, 
‘and f to w; 4, to ¢; j toy de. The Mpongwe connects the Zimbian 
with the Guinea and Nigerian languages. It is probable that 
the modifiation of Zimbian represented by it spread, as an 
influential formation, along the Guinea coast and up the Niger. 

T have glanced at the languages immediately succeeding those 
of tho Niger, to indicato the probable direction in which the har- 
monic Southern formation chiefly spread into the Western pro- 
ince, I now return to the Niger, there being no grammatical 

Mfr Win glves ano Sing. ¢kwam Pl. which the Ziman roots are rerry. 
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data for the languages of Dahomey, which are intermediate bet- 
ween the Fanti (Ashanti) and those of the Niger. For the dia- 
ects of the Eboe or Ibu tribes, who possess the lower basin of the 
Niger or Quorra on the eastern sie, our information does not 
extend beyond some short vocabularies which exhibit many eastern 
affinities (Nubian &c.) On the west the Yebu and Yoruba dia- 
Jocts aro better known, ‘Tho Yebu is the Innguage of the sea- 
bowed. Tt has definitive prefixes and postfixes, generally vocalic 
as in Yoruba, but some are consonantal, the consonant, however, 
being frequently transposed. ‘Thus the wide spread ha, ga &e 
Deoomes alt, ay, ig, e7 &o a8 in Bik, Yebw is equally monoaylla- 
bie and orude with tho Mandingo, and the agglutinative power is 
also similar. ‘The pronouns (Zimbian) and time assertives are 
agglutinated #0 as to appear infloxional, as in Fulah and Grebo 
their relative position, however being reversed (as in Yoruba, 
‘Mandingo, and Hausa) and thus ing to the Zimbian, 

‘The Yoruba or Oyoh is spoken to the north as far as Katanga, 
Tt has affinities with the Mandingo group, being crude and with 
many monosyllabic verbal roots, but in collocation itis direct like 
the Hausa, which is spoken further to the North, It has the 
compound consonants gd, hp of tho Mandingo group, as woll as 
mb of tho Zimbian and Malagesy. It is anid to have no definitive 
‘or dex particle, but substautives appenr to contain some concreted 
Zimbian dofinitives, like tho adjacent Calabar languages, e. g. the 
prefixual vowels 4, 0, i, ¢ which are found also in the 8rd personal 
pronoun, and prefizually in the other pronouns. Some of the 
Zimbian languages prefix tho vowels to the definitives as well as 
postfix 0 and é to the root when it is made substantival. ‘The pro- 
noun is assortive in its applications, but not agglutinated or flex- 
ional as in Yebu. Thoro are sovornl assertivo and other muno- 
syllabie particles which aid the pronoun in making roots verbal. 
‘Tho objective of the Sra person singular is the vocalic definitive, 
which varies with the vowel of the reot, ‘The pronoun las refle 
tive forms in which it twico ropeats itslf. Ex. ongtikarareh 
ditrareh, “he binds himself)” [he-of-slf binds self]; emitikarami fob 
rami “I love myself;” awongtikarawong rabn’ rawong, “they help 
themselves.” In the nso of the participial prefix, ng, there is also 
much pleonasm. Moti ri or, “I have seen thee”; 0 ti ta oh, “he 
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hhas sold it”; 0 ngti ngta ob, “be has been selling it.” The tt 
appears to be the same particle that is used as the possessive and 
relative. Its frequent employment in the business of conjugation 
‘shows that the root remains erude or substantival. ‘The pronouns 
are Zinibian,—I” emi &c, “Thou” iwoor &c, in the plural eknyi, 
nyi &e.* 

‘The Yoruba is succeeded on the east bank of the Niger by the 
uf, and on the wost by the Borgho dialects, for which no gram- 
‘matical data exist.t According to Clapperton, Borgho is a dialect 
of Yoruba, and the Hausa language is also spoken in the same 
province. ‘The Fullahs are a subject class of tho population of 
Borgho, which is an ancient dependency of Bornu, the parent 
country of the dominant race. ‘The aborigines are the Cumbrio. 
(Br. ii. 118 de.) To the north of Borgho are tribes ealled Gurma, 
mid to be naked savages. OF fal begs makings or 
3 pate ion of he 
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‘B, e supANIAN on ZAsT NIORITIAN LANGUAGES 
Hausa, which belongs to the Contral or Tchadian as well as to 
the Niger province, is not only direct in its collocation like Yoru- 
ba, a tendency that might have been referred to the influence of 
Zimbian, but has special traits that eonnoct it with North African 
or Semitico-Libyan, It has the possessive n of Egyptian, Fanti 
eo, and masculine and feminine terminals, ‘The profix of Bgyp- 
tian also appears in qualitives. Assertion and tenses are thrown 
fon the pronoun, aided partially by auxiliary assertives. In the 
future only, the pronoun is reflected in the root by prefixing its 
Anal vowel, as in some of the Tumali pronowus. As the past or 
“completive”” is denoted by the simple preplaced pronoun, the 
future may be considered as an intensification of it i.e. what will 
be completed. But Mr Schon's grammar is very defective in ita 
‘account of the verb, Hausa has formative postfixes, but they have 
not yet been well explored.® It is vocalic, with a tendency to 
‘monosyllables, as in Yoruba, Yebu&c. Double vowels are common 
from tho frequent ellipsis of consonants. ‘The basis appears to bo 
nearly of the Egyptian stago of development, and it propably 
rosembles the generality of the North African languages before 
the Shemo-Hamitic supraformation began to influence them. ‘The 
plural is formed, as in Emghedosi, Fulah, Berber, Tumati Calla 
‘and Arabic, partly by postfixes and partly by augments, inversions 
and other flexions of the final or final syllable, caused probably 
by tho agglutination of different particles, amongst which the 
widely prevalent ¢ and na may be recognized. ‘Tho pronouns 
belong to tho Semitico-Libyan and not to the Zimbo-Nigeri 
family. Like Hottentot, Hausa, to some extent, preserves the 
distinction of sex in the 1st pronoun as well asin the 2nd and 
Brd. Lat, ina masc, nia, ta fom, ni common; 2ud, ka, kai m., ki 
5 Brd shi, ya, 0a, m., ta, ita, tai f. Tho double vocalie forms are 
also found in Bmghedesi and Malagasy. 

‘The striking peculiarity of Hausa is the direct collocation, whicl: 
distinguishes it alike from tho Nigerian languages on the west and 
‘the Nilotic on the east. It has been influenced like them by Zimn- 
Dian, and it in closely connected with the Nubian and still more 




















© The formatives hitherto ascertained are -da intensive, andthe common ~thie, 
cas, causative, intensive. ‘Those are combinable -er-da, 
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with the Galla group, but the absence of the Galla-Mandingo in- 
‘version shows that it never came under its influence, or has thrown 
it off and regained the Egypto-Berber or ancient Libyan colloca- 
‘tion. It is not probable ‘that a formation so powerful as the Nilotic 
appears to have been at one period throughout Mid-Afriea, would 
suffer any language to remain isolated in the central and access- 
ble position now occupied by Hausa. It may rather be inferred 
‘that Hausa was at one time located to the north in the outskirts 
of the Berber region, and that it spread into the middle province 
after the Nilotic formation had pervaded it, partially affecting in 
ite progress the lower Nigerian languages to the south of it (Yo- 
ruba). When it advanced down the Niger, the Zimbian forma- 
‘tion also appears to have ceased to be influential to the north of 
the dividing range. In its general character, apart from the collo- 
cation, Hausa appears to resemble Galla more than Berber. 

‘Tt vocaliciam connects it with Bornui, Tibbo, Nuba, Shangala 
&e, on the one side, and the vocalic Nigerian and Zimbian langu- 
‘ges on the other. ‘The Zimbian phonology probably reached 
Sudania chiefly by the Niger, but the Galla and Tumali show that 
it operated strongly at one period in the Nilotic province. Although 
‘the basis of Hausa is Libyan and its archaic phonology must have 
‘been consonantal, it is probable that it was subjected to Zimbian 
influence and had become vocalic, before it received a great influx 
‘of Bast Nilotic words. In its present form, the formative basis, 
‘the pronouns and much of the vocabulary are Libyan; the phono- 
logy and also much of the vocabulary are Zimbian; while its special 
‘eonnection with the B. Nilotic languages, apart from the common 
‘Libyan basis, is glossarial.* 
hat cae ct lS, fa 

ut same re eR, a 
fe se is coms te Kiri; Moin Oa 
So Hinde ie Riese DDT, 5 Secs 
sree ea ere 
syne Cai i, od (fal Kalai); Tibbo fuso ; Gunga Galla ; Malagasy 5 
obey iy Co Reals Lower Meine; Ataege 
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For the other languages of the Central provinco there are no 
‘grammatical and very scanty glossarial data, ‘The Bornu dialects 


appear to be the most vocalic, The definitive ka, ga, kan &e is 
generally prefixed and ma, mi, m frequently postfixed. * 

Begharmi has a definitive postfix which takes the forms énja, 
‘engeh and ja. 

‘Mandara, to the south of the Begharmi and Bornu, frequently 
postfixes Za, ra, le, re (like some of the Nigerian languages on the 
‘west and Koldagi and Dalla on the east). It prefixes w, 0 (like 

1 tt tke a a i Se ae aa 

et ae ee oan tsa tn 
ridatena til hheeetESS Gmp a Pee tn 
Tei Pty safe iar ite Sagas 

ies tg, ggranta as naa) 
ta tees i 
tages Getta namin ta toh 
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in Hausa, (0. g. we, chiua, aue, ewanefia, wa, zadave, aoaya, yoe ). 
Ut has glossarial aftnities with the Niger languages (c. g. “man,” 
gile, Yor. orkori; “milk,” wba, ¥. omuh; “head,” ie, ¥. ori, er 
“blood,” uj, Y. ejeh). 

‘The Bergoo vocabularies appear to hare also guttural postfixes, 
so that both the Begharmi and Bergoo propably preserve the 
Nubian element more fully or more purely than the Bornu and 
Hinusa, 








In which 1s followed by the datinetive vowel of the posseasve form. ‘The Set 
| tha or whay in whieh iis plural ao the poswaive form reappears,” Allsoubt 
ty big iinet paral cement opie ranovd by iting fale 
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©. mae xmortc raxovaczs. 
1 WEST NILoTIC O8 NUBIAN, 

For tho Nilotic languages we fortunately possess some impor 
tant grammatical data. The Tumali grammer of Dr Tutschech 
‘appears to disclose the proper Nubian formation, and proves that its 
characteristics are, in many respects, different from what might 
‘have been expected, if we had assumed that the Bayptian language 
see the pre-Himyaritic formation of the whole basin. It 
sree age It occars in Hottentot, some of the 


a ithe Seicn-ien and 
are a 
Hottentot is , 
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in tho most inner of all the Nilotic languages of whose structure 
anything is kuown, and its position in the upper basin of the 
‘Western or White Nile invests it with much interest, Its rela- 
tions to the Sudanian and Nigerian languages on the one side, and 
to the Agau, Gonga and Gulla of the Blue Nile and Juba on the 
‘othor, will probably, when better understood, throw much 
light on the ethnology of the Nilotic province. The Tumali is 
consonantal, but with vocalic and strongly harmonic tendencies, 
agglutinative, weakly agglomerative, pleonastic, reflexive and inver- 
sive, Phonetically it allies itself more with the Assyro-Berber 
than with the Zimbian languages, and its agglutinative tendeney 
‘and consequent flexion and quasi-flexion more resemble Caucasian 
‘than Semitic. On tho other hand it exhibits many of the traits 
‘of the Zimbian family, In its very strong and decided affinities 
‘to both branches, and its independent phonetic and other leanings 
to Caucasian, it is perhaps the most important of all the known 
African languages, and a deeper comparative analysis than it has 
yot received, or the present data admit of, would cortainly lend to 
inferences of the highest interest both for African and Asiatic 
ethnology. ‘The pronoun reflects itself in the verb profixually, 
partly by its flual vowel, as in the future of Hausa, and partly by 
its consonant.* ‘Tense is partly denoted by prefixes and flexions, 
‘The past is ¢ (Zimbian, Galla,) prefixed, substituted for the vowel. 
of the root, or postfixed. ‘The particle ir (Zimbian ri, 1, postf.) 
appears also to bo prefixed to the verb, that is interposed between 
the pronominal reflex and the root, e. g. ngo w-ir-in-e, “thou wert,”” 
i.e. w reflex of the o of tho pronoun, ir past particle, probably 
possessive, in the root vith its vowel assimilated to that of ir, @ 
‘the past postfix. This example oxhibits a degree of agglutination 
and attenuation of roots that is entirely Assyro-Berber, Cuncasian, 
‘Buskarian and American in its character. In other cases there is 
‘also a change in the vowel, but, in general, it does not appear to 
follow any ideologic rule and is propably merely euphonic, In the 
negative and future forms there aro some regular euphonic vowel 
changes. Tt has transition forms, in which the objective pronoun 
tn my se, mi, al, a nt) Te 

ey, tts Rrra att St, at Tt 
eau Sehtnd Pie ry bah, aa a 


"1 Se¢nfexample in Sub-seton 1, 
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in prefixually agglutinated with the root, as in Georgian, Zimbian 
and American. The plaral prefires of the substantive, J, # or y, 
(Zimbian 4, 4) are reflected in connected qualitives, pronouns 
‘and numerals, and tho initial of the substantive (probably defini- 
tive as in Zimbian) has a great tondency to reflect itself in the 
‘qualitive. Uteu, “great;” adg utra “head groat,” pl. adg Auteuns 
get dyutra, “maa great,” pl. singot sutran; dgigut dyutru “girl 
tall,” pl. ngingat agutrun; burt butru, “wall large.” Ifthe initiala 
of tho substantives are not definitives, the habit must. be merely 
‘uphonie and imitative. In Zimbian it is original aud ideologic. 
‘Some words, in addition to the prefis, have a postilx -¢ or -n in tho 
plural (Semitico-Lib.) hore is some irregularity in the plurals 
of sevoral words as in Hausa, Fulah, Emghodesi, Galla aud Arabic. 
Tho agglutinative tendency is strongly marked ia the pronouns, 
which are very Caucasian both structurally and glossarially. ‘Tho 
roots have been reduced to the vowels i, 0, a8 in Zimbian and 
Semitic annoxed forms.* Similar pronominal elements are also 
‘used as—or connected with—tense or assortive particles in many 
of the Mid-African languages. A particle abraded to my, and 
evidently definitive (Semitico-Atrican na, an, n &, Agau Bed pron. 
‘ng) is prefixed to these root remaants in the common forms, but 
postfixed in the possoasive, x (demonstrative) being prefixed. In 
‘the common forms the plurals are denoted by the postfix de, da 
(Galla,) but in the possessive by a pure floxion, ng becoming n. 
JNg- appears to havo a possessive force, as it is prefixed to verbs to 
render them adverbial, and to substantives to render them quali- 
tive, The agentive forms of the pronouns may therefore be radi- 
cally possossive.t ‘There is no distinction of gender, a remarkable 
point of agreement with the Zimbian and most of the middle 
Innguages, and it may be added, with Caucasian. ‘The root tokes 
formative particles—substantival, directive, active &e. ‘These are 
chiefly postixual, but a few are prefixual. Postfixual ia appears 
to be transitive. 

Profixual inga-, in-, ng- is intensive, and hence complexive. 
The postfixual ni appears to have the same force. It is some- 
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times 10 act for another, corresponding with the Zimbian “relative” 
postfix (e-la, ¢ i) Di appears to be another form of the same 
particle, and when combined with it in the forms indi, ndi, dint eo. 
to be inteusive, and hence causative, reciprocal &e. It may glos- 
sarially correspond with the common Semitico-African reciprocal 
na Se, The postfix ~dya imparts an ailtransitive action (i. e 
action towanls or for the subject &e) and is identical with the 
Gulla d'a, Kos “to descenil,” kosdga ‘to descend towurds us,” 
Korani “to steal for another,” koradga “to procure by stealing. 

What varieties of structure the other Nubian languages may 
possess is not kuown, ‘The Koldagi of Kordofin is eonsonantal 
ike the adjacent Tumali, Tn the north the Kensy appears to be 
‘ill more consonantal, white the Nouba and Dongolawi are voealic, 

Notwithstanding the strong afiaitivs of Tumali to the Norther 
and Southern African languages, it must, when wken 
bo considered as representing a distinet Africo-Somitic 
- Tt ennnot be subordinated to the Berber, Egyptian, Hot 
tot or Zimnbian. It is deficient in some of those traits that 
connect the Hottentot, Hausa, Berber, Egyptian and Semitie, and 
in departing fiom thom it does not unite with the Zimbian, Tt 


pronominal system is not that which prevails in all tho Semitico- 
the Gulla, but appears to be a 




















































Libyan languages ax well as 
variety of the Zimbian, ‘Tho é of the Ist pronoun is found a8 a 
postfix in Semitio, but it fs also found soparately in oango. ‘Tho 
o and w of the 2nd aud Srd are not Somitic, but Zin:bian and Cay 
casian. In other respects also there are decided dopartures from 
Somitico-Berber. ‘The pronouns are nover postfixed to the root to 
mark tense, and there are no internal formative flextons of a true 
Semitic character, But it may be remarked that the Semitico- 
Berber formation, in the stage that preceded these flexions, must 
have beon agilutinative and elliptic like th Tumali. If we con 
sidor the Semitic basis as monosyllabic, and the formative flexions 
‘as having been produced by the cuphonic coalescence and con 
traction of generio serviles, its normal structural character is 
entirely Tumali, This language, therefore, carries us back to the 
proto-Semitie era of th Semitic formation, if we may so speak, 
when it had a common phonetic character with the Tuinali on the 
one side, and the Caucasian on the other. 
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Semitic, Nubian and Zimbian are all intimately connected, hth 
rudimentally and ia development, and widely as the first and thin! 
deviate from each other, the narrow Caucasian alliance is related 
to all the three. The explanation must be historical The Zim- 
‘ian formation is more rich and pleonastic, and more broadly 
reflects the great barmonic, agglomerative and agglutinative devo- 
opment that influenced the more exposed formations of the Old 
‘World and spread into the New, in what may be termed the Eus- 
Karo-American era. Somo of the Caucaso-Semitic languages 
appear to have resiated its influence more than others, and become 
clliptic, agglatiaative and flexional. This modified type at a later 
‘epoch became predominant in S, W. Asia, and to it we must refer 
‘tho prevalent Caucasian, Semitic and Nubian, As they now pro- 
sent themselves, they appear to be referable to the long predomi- 
nance of @ common influential development operating synch 
nously on different portions of the same linguistic region. Semitic 
is not the mere offipring of a Caucasian language, nor is Nubian 
fa similar derivative either from Semitic or Caucasian, Still loss 
can Zimbian be derived from cither of the existing northern types 
of Africa. These formations appear as the modified remnants of 
‘a succession of great developments that took place in S. W. Asia 
‘and extended into Africa. ‘Their relative antiquity cannot be 
determined, because the epoch of the origin of a composite lin 
istic type and that of its extension and predominance have no 
necessary connection. ‘Thus formations similar to Circassian, and 
to Semitic in its agglatinative or pre-flexional stage, may have 
grown up in some portions of the Caucato-Semitio province and 
een long confined to them, while formations of a Zimbian type 
may have been developed in other portions of the Caucasian pro- 
‘vinee and the Euphrates basin, and become diffusive. In like 
‘manner agglatinative types may have afterwards prevailed in some 
‘parts of the region and predominated from the Caucasus to Nubia, 
while the proper Shemo-Hamitic mother tribe and language wore 
still confined to a comparatively sequestered land, and had not yot 

themselves of the great cthnic highways of 8. W. Asia 
‘and Northern Afiica. What we positively know is that the crude, 
deraying and flexional Semitic type has predominated in the his- 
torical time, and that the Caucasian languages, particularly the 
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Georgian, preserve evidence of the existence in the same province 
of agglutinative and harmonic formations, which have also become 
impoverished. On comparing these 8. W. Asian types with the 
African, it may be inferred that the richer and less disorganized 
type represented by Zimbian, with its striking Georgian and Ameri- 
can affinities, had @ wide predominance long before the Caucaso- 
‘Nubian type became a provalent one. As the propor Semitic 
Appears a8 a late and flexional form of one of the cruder Caucaso- 
‘Nubian languages, with an archaic Semitico-A fiican bi 
‘bo considered a8 comparatively modern. ‘The intimate mutual 
connections, aboriginal and historical, of tho various systems that 
have predominated in the Caucaso-African region, are attributable 
to the ethnic dependence of Afriea on the narrow Caucnso-Semitio 
province, and to the position of the latter with reference to the 
Aso-Enropean continent, Whatover ancient linguistic type is 
found in Afvien must have previously been that of « predominant 
formation in 8. W. Asia, which, in its era, affected all other 
formations of that province. In all eras the predominant Seythio 
formation must have influenced 8. W. A. 

Tho 
pared with Zimbian and Assyro-Berber, appear to have a decided 
‘Tumali character. Most of them exhibit, in various degrees, 
weak agglutinative and elliptic power, producing curt forms of 

cles and combinations of particles. ‘This tendency may be 
directly referred to the influence of an ancient 8, W. Nilotic for- 
mation, succeeding to the crudor Egyptian type, and probably ta 
lator and more Zimbian languages, and now represented by the 
‘Tumali, and, it may be presumed, by some other tongues ot the 
upper Nile basi 
































8. ase wrzo0r10 on CALLA, 
For the pre-Himyaritic languages between the White Nile and 
tho Red Soa no grammatical data have been published, so far as 
I am aware. But when we consider the evident antiquity of the 
Nubian formation as represented by the Tumali, the distance to 
‘which its influence may be traced on the westward into the bas 
of the Nigor, and its affinities not only with Galla but with an 
carly condition of the Semitic aud Caucasian developments, itis 
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highly improbable that the more eastern Nilotic languages, sul 
as those of Senaar [Shillak &o,] the Fazoglo (Quamamyl,) the 
Shankala (of Aganmider)—the Gonga group, the Kuafi and 
‘Masai, the Agau group, the Takue and the Dalla (the so called 
Shangalla of the Tacazze), the Danakil, and the Saumali-Galla 
group, will prove to belong to essentially different format 
The better known Abyssinian languages appear to be Him 
modified by ancient Abyssinian*; so that itis at present hardly 
safe to infer any of the characteristics of the letter from Amharic, 
which some points of agreement with Tamali where it 
departs from the Northern Arabic. But until the Gara and 
‘Mabrah of Southern Arabi, or the Himyaritic itself, are better 
‘known, it cannot be ascertained whether this agrocment is referable 
to the influence of the ancient Nubian formation or not. The 
Gonga languages appear to be native not only in the upper basin 
of the Abai, bat in that of the Juba. ‘They complete the cluster 
of upper Nilotic languages, around and amongst which the Galla 


sub formation is spread out. 
Some writers have been disposed to refer the Galla formation 
to an unknown central region, but without sufficient grounds, 
‘That its inner boundary is unascertained is involved in the goneral 
fact that the interiour of South Africa is unknown. It has, from 
time immemorial, been the formation of the coast of the great 
eastern promontory of Africa, (Dankali-Saumali), a cireumstance 
which gives much more importance to it tham the fact of its 
extending to the Galla hordes of the interiour, for this promontory 
from the earliest ages of the navigation of the Red and Arabian 
eas, mast have been the chief ethnic Tink between 8. W. 
and all Africa south of the Sahara. In this respect its ethnic 
importance is only second to that of the Egyptian, and as the 
historical Egyptians never gave rise to a great diffusive African 
race, and their direct influence does not appear to have extended 
even to the upper extremity of the Nilotic basin, it may be said 
with truth that the African people in occupation of the southe 
west const of the Red Sea, and the adjecent coast to the 
southward, held a more important ethnic position with rela- 


+ Tis clam (Eig) belong the ld iors or Ghee of Tae, th modera 
‘gy tenths, Alarm Arg, Harp i 
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fo Africa generally then the Egyptians themselves. Until 
it can be shewn that the Galla formation is an intrusive one in this 
ethic sense, 
‘While its position seaward exposed it to the influence of the 
nations which successively prodominated in South Arabin, and, in 
maritime ages, of those also which navigated the coasts of Pers 
and Indi, ils landward rel 
Golla province is interposed between the proper Nilotic and the 
Zimbian and if it does not divectly touch the Middle languages 
north of the great range,—which it probably does—it is eonnec- 
toil with them by its relation to the northern Nilotic languages, 
‘With the latter it forms the eastern extremity of the linguistic belt 
that stretches across the continent from Cape Guardafui to Cape 
Verde, In this respect the position of the Galla gronp is some- 
what similar to that of the languages of the Niger. Both occupy 
the extremities of tho dividing range that separates tho Southern 
from the Middle languages, Bat. the Galla, from the prodomi- 
nnaneo and great extonsion of the tribes which speak it, presents 
much longer lines of contact with the other Nilotio and with the 
Zimbian formations thon any of the western languages do with 
the latter and tho Sudanian, Its geographical relation to tho 
Zimbian is remarkable. ‘There is no natural boundary between 
them, as there is, to some extent, with the Abyssinninn tribes, and 
the universal diffusion of the Zimbian race over all the coast (0 
the south of the Equator rendors the abrupt break of the forma. 
tion on the N. E. tho more remarkable. ‘The partial extension of 
the Zimbians (Suaheli) along the Galla coast to Socotra, the 
subjection of the most northerly of the mainland, 
Wa-Pokoma, to the Galla, and the intrusion of the Zim. 
bian Wa-Kambas between the Orma and the Kua, inoreaso tho 
interest of the questions raised by the relation of the two formations, 
The main question is this, Do the Afar-Galle languages repro- 
sent a formation distinct from the Nubian and 
formation a mixed one, Zimbian modified by Nilotic o 
The Galla grammar of Dr L, Tutsohek enables as to make some 
approach to a solution, 

‘The Galla province is considered by Prichard as embracing 
the Shiho or Hazorta, the Afar or Danakil (and Adaiel), the 
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Saumali and the Orma (commonly called Galla). Dr Kropf bas 
jincladed the Kuafi and Masai (? Sei) in the same family. The 
Kuafi tribe are located far inland and southward around the 
snowy mountain of Kilimanjaro, and the Masai appear to be still 
further to the southward. ‘They are apparently surrounded by 
Zimbian tribes, and the most important of the N.E. inland tribes of 
that family, the Wa-Kamba, separate them on the north from the 
Orma, From the evidence of a short vocabulary communicated 
by Krapf to Ewald (Zeitschrift d. Deutschen Morgent. gesellsch. 
4, 55) I infer that the Kuafi at Icast must be referred to the larger 
. Nilotic alliance, as the glossarial affinities are chiefly with 
‘Agau. Their ancient connection with the E. Nilotic province is 
farther shown by their possession of some peculiar Himyaritic 
words. ‘The Danekil also, although having special Galla sffini- 
ies, appears to be properly referable to the seme geucral alliance, 
's large proportion of its glossarialaffiitis are also with Agau 
and Gonga dialects}, ‘The Sbibo, Danakil and Soumali bave a 
proportion of eurt consonantal words similar to the Bishari, 
Egyptian aud Borber, and this probably indicates the original 
‘character of the phonology. Danakil postfixes -fa to several 
words, as in Semitic, Egyptian, Berber and several Mid- 
‘African tongues, the same definitive being prefixed in Bishari (to 
‘ta, te) as in Berber and Emghedesi. A few have the postfix 
ba, The Orman or Galla has a less antique and peculiar 
oct deren eat ce ee 
Sp, Set Aaa Nas Sibi, (Arabic ‘lau’ Th folowing words 
from’ fa sore are Aga. 
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form than Tamali, because a larger proportion of its traits are 
common to it with Semitico-Libyan or with Zimbian. Like the 
Intter it is vooatie and harmonic, but its agglomerative power 
is wonk and compounds aro rare, Gender is not so rogularly 
discriminated in. substantives as in Hoitentot and Hausa,—Galla 
in this respect resembling the majority of the Somitico-Libyan 
languages. As in Semitico-Libynn all nouns ave masenline 
or feminine and collectives are considered as feminine, Hence 
tho plural affixes are little used, most nouns being naturally col- 
lective. Nouns made plural by a postfixed particle aro almost 
invariably considered as fem, and govern the verb in the fem, 
singular, an idiom that has a parallel in Arabic a8 Dr. Tutschiok 
has remarked. Qualitives take the yender and number of the 
substantive to which thoy are postplaced, ‘The fom, postfix 
the Semitico-Libyan t (-ti, tu) or (corresponding probably with 
the Hausa a). There are concreted agentive postfixes. A common 
‘ono is the Semit ‘an ~n, the corresponding objective being ¢, 
i, 0 or w The objective in a has sometiines ~n in the agontive but 
in othor words ~é corresponding probably with the Hausa ~i fom. 
‘and also sometimes mase. ‘The compound object 
=a (j-20, a-wa Ke.) have ~fni ns agentive. ‘The dati 
‘a particle of place, the ablative éa, “of”; -Kesa “out ot” 
« from” ; ~ni, -n “through, by, with &o.” 

‘Tho pronominal systom is mainly Semitico-Libyan in form and 
glossary. It has tho masculine and feminine definiives of that 

5 hilt Samiti in the Art term, Nigerian sin the necond. (See! 
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formation in the Srl person, but not in the 2d. ‘The pronouns 
fare also postfixed to words possessively and assertively, in con 
tracted forms, in the 2d person and in the feminine form of the 
Sd; tho Ist and the mase. 3d taking merely the tense asserti 
save in the future which inser's the Ist pronoan in a curt form. 
The Ist and 2d prononns have distinct and probably archaic 
possessive forms (zo, he,) which are postfixed. Bat that they 
are Somitico-Libyan as well as the separate forms is proved by 
Egyptian, Berber, Hebrew, Himyaritic, Ambarie and (in the Qnil 
person) by Hausa. The formatives are postfixed (Zimbian, Tu- 
mali, Hausa &e) and similar in their powers to those of other 
‘Africo-Semitie languages, and any word may receive them. ‘They 
fare reduplicated and compounded as in Zimbian, and the principal 
cone is Zimbian glossarially. ‘The assertive of the present is 0, 

the 
and asa 
to 0 (Zimbiam) or 























and that of the past ¢ which are both Zimbian. In Gal 
same form may, in general, be used as an assert 
substantive, but some change the assert 














decidedly postpositional and invensive. ‘Tho 
directives and formatives are postfixed, the qualitive precedes the 
substantive and the object precedes the verb. 


* Th lr tn seal Mien gunn (Tal, Han Pala 
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‘the root oF It Ast syllable fa fe 
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As the Galla and Egyptian formations approach each other, face 
the Semitic, and oceupy tho two ends of the Red Sea where 
the Semitic area is nearest the African, it may be assumed that 
the Semitic traits of the Galla, such as the non-agglomerative pho- 
nology, the masc. and fem. forms of nouns, and the pronominal 
system with its masculine, feminine, assertive and possessive forms, 
Delong to the basis of the language, and that this was of an Egyp- 
to-Hottontot character, ‘The absence of the more flexional traits 
of the Semitic, Nubian and Zimbian formations appears to denote 
in it @ more crude and less agglutinated form than the first and 
second, snd a less elaborate formative and definitive system than 
that of the third. If it had originally belonged to the Zimbian 
formation, it is not probable that those distinctive characteristics 
which are preserved alike in Suabeli, Sechuana and Mpongwe 
would have been lost in a dialect couterminous with the first. 
‘The Tumali and several of the Nigerian languages show a greater 
disposition to the alliterative or pleonastic reflection of defiitives 
than Galle. ‘The inversive tondenoy is common to it with Ethio- 
phio, Nubian and Nigritian languages, and, along with many 
‘other facts, shows the influence of a diffusive formation that 
affected most of the Middle languages, and particularly the eastern 
ones. If Galla is correctly described as being normally one of 
the more crude members of the archaic Semitico-Nilotie alliance, 
its special Zimbian characters, that is those which distinguish 
it from the, adjacent Nilotic languages, must be attributed to the 
nd influe 
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Whatever may be the exact history of the recent 
conquests of the Orma, it is evident that the lin 
is amongat-the most ancient in the eastern division of Mid-Africa, 
‘The glossarial affinities of all the known languages and dialects, 
from the Danakil and Saumali on the Red Sea and Indian Ocean, 
to the Orman of the interionr, are mainly with Mid-African 
tongues, and particularly with the central ones, such as Hausa, 
But they are also connected with the more westerly, not only by 
structare but, to some extent, by glossary. Their special afinties 
with Malagasy tend to prove that the formation was avery 
archaic and influential one at and near the mouth of the Red Sea 


rations and, 
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before the Himyaritic began to prevail, and probably also loug 
before tribes of the Zimbian family became active and influential 
as navigators.* The pronouns, formatives and other particles 
which are common to the Galla and Egyptian languages with 
‘Malagasy, must have been carried to Madagascar by one of the 
Coldest navigating races of eastern Africa, a race that probably 
‘occupied the coast and islands as far south as the Suaheli now do + 

‘The Bishari language is interposed between the Coptic and the 
Danakil, Tt has affinities with both and evidently belongs to the 
tame alliance. This renders the higher agglutinative and flexional 
power of the Nubian and Berber the more remarkable, as it thus 
appears that the comparatively crade Egypto-Galla alliance has 
immemorially occupied the whole coust of the Red Sea, At th 
‘samo time Bishari has some specific Berber affinities, ‘Thus it 
hhas the Berber prefizes te, ta, to ke. and wo, 0, &e. (Coptic ty 
d- fem. p- b- masc.) ‘The historical derivation of the lower 
‘Nubians, or Barabra, from Kordofin (Prichard) expluins away 
this geographical anomely, as it tends to shew that the lower Nilo- 
tic basin was long exclusively occupied by tribes speaking lang- 
ages of the cruder class. It thus renders the contrast between 
the upper and lower Nilotic provinces more complete, and, by 
confining the Nubian to the former, narrows the enquiry into ite 
probable origia, or primary affinities. Its peculiarities, when com- 
pared with the Egypto-Galla alliance, must connect it with the 
Gemitio province through Abyssinia, or with the Berber. ‘The 
structure of the Bergu and Tibbo may be found to throw some 
light on the ethnic history of the Nubien. At present the inver- 
tendenoy common to it with the Galla and probably the Abys- 
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sinian languages on the one side, and most of the Nigritian on the 
other, is a strong fact in favour of a direct connection by the Red 
Sea with an inversive Asiatic formation, 

For the other non-Semitised tongues of Abyssinia and of the 
eastern branch of the Nile I have no grammatical data. What 
ever may be their various structures, the vocabularies contain 
ceviilence that at some period, most of these languages were deeply 
affected by one of the most influential formations of Mid-Africa, 
The postfix ha, ga, ta, da is found in tho Nubian vooabularies as 
in the Himyaritic, Ambaric, Afar-Galla (ta, da, te &o) and the 
Fulah, Susu &e. In Koldagi, as in Woloff and Mundingo, r, 
(Arabic pref. al) also occurs, and it appears to bo combined with 
A in Kensy (e. g. “Dog,” mo-ka Nonb, mon-ka Dongol, ba-al 
Kold. welk Kensy). Dalla posttixes ta, da, probably variations 
‘of the same common definitive which is ta in Danakil &e and ka 
in Nouba &e. It bas also Ja, na which may be variations of da 
but are more probably the Semitioo-A¥frican na, Gulla and Agaw 
have n postfixed. In Kuafi it is prefixual, and in Agaa also it 
‘occurs as a prefix. ‘The Egypto-Hottentot labial definitive is 
found in Bishari (wo, 0 prefixed), Danakil (ba, be, B post) Agau 
(va, wa postf.) Genga (bo, o postt.), and Shankala (ma, ba post.) 
tus in Bornui (ma). Shankala also postfixes sa, 2a, cha, a. ‘The 
samo sibilant postfix is found in one of tho Gonga languages 
(Woratta) and occasionally in Gulla. Tt is the common definitive 
‘nd Brd pronoun, ‘The Gafat -ish appears to be a consonantal 
form of it. Gulla and Agau postfix ~ias in Hausa, and Danakil 
profixen ¢. 

‘The Agau pronouns belong to the Semitico-Libyan formation, 
and closely resemblo tho Galla, Tho Agau of Agaumider pre- 
fixes the possessive forms of its pronouns as in Zimbian. 1st an 
sep, yor prof. (ey, y= ko Berber, e- Semitic Aorist). 2nd -anti 
tep., ke pref. (ek= obj- Borb., kar, eke Semitic). 3rd ngi, sep., 
ng- pref. (the n of other Semitico-African languages). 

‘The Gonga pronouns are peculiar. Ist ta, 2nd ne (Kuafi ini), 
Brd bi (bo pl). They have Hottentot, Zimbian and Malagasy 
affinities. at, Hott, to-re maso., te-ta fem; Zimbian ti, ¢u plural. 
2nd, Malag. nao, Fanti ano, Zimbian nf-na, pl. nui, ni &e.* ‘The 


‘© Emghedesi, witch preserves forms shullar to Malagasy, hase mem rat fr 
te dod pronout, Mutiea! with Gon 3 
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Sed pronoun is found in Angola vi-na “he,” and in Loango ba 
“they” corresponding with the Gongn bo. The broad vowel of 
this plaral is common to Semitic, Hottentot and Zimbian. It 
appears also in no “wo,” and itoch “you.” Neither of these forms 
is derived from the singular, and both are Semitico-Libyan or 
Egypto-Galle. Comp. Ist nu, no &e Coptic, Egyptian, 2nd n-tok 
Coptic sing. They are connected with Agau forms e-nu “we,” 
‘en-tu “you,” on-tok “your” kit “thou” (for tik, Galla a-ti Ar, 
fem. an-ti), kiten “you.” From this it appears probable that the 
Gonga languages, if originally Abyssinian, have been affected by 
Zimabian like Galla and Kuafi. ‘The non-Semitic numerals of the 
Nilotio and Afar-Galla languages have strong affinities with those 
‘of the central and Western provinces of Mid-Africa. Pronouns, 
particles and miscellaneous words also exhibit similar evidence.* 

So far as tho present data go, thoy tend to shew that tho most 
jnfluential movements of existing races, from the basin of the Nilo 
‘westward, were those of the Nubian or W. Nilotic tribes, who 
inguages of tho Guinea negroes, and whose 
ill in operation, if the Fulah are amongst the more 
‘western derivative or Nubioid races, as appears to be probuble 
from lingui ‘and physical evidence. The special Afar-Galla 
influences, which are probably more ancient, are chiefly to be found 
fn tho central or Sudanian province. To the westward they are 
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7. MALAGASY,* 

Distinctive character. Great power of combining its formative 
prefizes. 

General characters. In its vooalic, sonant, aspirate and harmo- 
nie phonology, its double consonants (mb, mp, nk, nd nj tr, dr nar 
inr, 8 nts, t2), its agglomerativet and partially agglutinative tend 
cency, its glos wot collocation, and the general 
character of its ideologio imbian, But it has 
‘special affinities with th Galla formations, an 
wants some of the distinctive traits of Zimbion and the other Semi- 
tico-African formations, It must therefore be considered as a dis- 
tinet formation, belonging to the some allivnee. While its phono- 
ogy is almost identical with the Zimbian, and it as numerous 
fundamental affinities with that formation in idoology and glos 
rary, its pronouns and definitives are not reflected in words of 
ality and action, Its formative system,—although ontirely 
‘\irioe-Semitie in character, and, like its pronouns and other parti 
‘los, exhibiting decided Aftico-Semetic glosearial afintien,—ia 
tinguished frou the others by its multiplex combinations, Zimbian 
hhas the same method, but it appears not to carry its agglomeration 
fo far. Tn the combinations of roots, and of roots with particles, to 
form new words and modifications of words, in the power of 
treating. these polyayliabic combinations as new stems, and jn the 
feuphonte. unity given to all compoonds by the accent and by 
permuations and clvions, there is no difference between the two 
‘The decided prefixual ond prepositional character of 
‘Malagasy and its uso of definitive prefixes both with prope 
‘and appellatives are in acoordunce with the oldest Semitico- African 
Collocation, that which still predominates in the Semitic group, 
the alliod ‘N. African languages, Coptic and, to. large extent, in 
at ate te te 
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Zimbian. Tis flexional and quasilexional trnits are entirely 
African, In the want of intimate combination of the pronoun 
with words usod assertively, it resembles some of the Mid-African 
languages. The pronoun is postfixed possessively and assertively 
in contracted or radical forms, as in the archaic African system. 
With all the other African languages—and unlike the Semitic—it 
‘uses generic assertives to denote tense. 

It is impossiblo to decide on its precise relationship to the Zim- 
Dian family until the adjacent languages have been investigated. 
One of these, the Mukua, of which I havo partially examined 
the structure and obtained « considerable vocabulary, shews special 
affinities. It is clear, however, that Malagasy is not a mere dialect 
‘of the Zimbian formation, as every known tongue of South Africa, 
with the exception of the Galla and Hottentot, may be considered 
to be, in ideology as well as phonology. Malagasy cen only be 
regarded as such a dialect in respect of its phonology and some of 
its leading ideologic tendencies. Its pronouns and formatives are 
inctively Zimbian. Neither can it be considered as merely 
4 Semitic, on Assyro-Berber or a Nubian dialcct. In its gene- 
ral external form it is Zimbian, but is has radical and marked 
affinities with the Egypto-Galla and Semitic sub-formations which 
are not shared by the Zimbian. ‘These affinities are of such a na- 
ture as to render it probable that ite basis was akin to that of the 
Egyptinn, the allied crude Mid-African languages and the Hot- 
‘tentot; and that it was, therefore, more Semitic at one stage ofits 
history than it is now. The loss of some of the Semitico-Libyan 
traits, the preservation of the ancient collocation as seen in the 
prefixing of formatives, and the total change in the phonology 
may be attributed to one cause, the gradual transformation of its 
population by the influx of settlers from the dominant maritime 
tribes of Eastern Africa. A great migration of colonists from the 
‘opposite coast, seizing upon a province end forming a new domi- 
nnion, might have carried the South-AVtican linguistic formation 
in all its integrity into Madagascar, ax the Himyarites appear to 
have carried theirs into Abyssinia. The actual condition of the 
language of Madagascar shews that no successful expedition of the 
kkind ever took place, or, at all events, not on a scale sufficiently 
reat to proserve the foreign language and assimilate the native one 
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toit, ‘The correct view of the facts appears to be, that Madaga 
car, at the enrliest period when boats existed on the African coast, 
received population and language from that source, that its prim 
tive Aftioan linguistic basis. hus never been obliterated, and that 
both its population and language have reeeived modifications from 
the influence of every race and formation that has predominated 
in Eostern Aftien, ‘The Comoro Islands and the northern part of 
Madagascar being within the limits of the monsoons, have been in- 
luded, from time immemorial, in the regular range of Arab nes 
gation along the eastern coast of Africa, and the Sekalavas of 
‘Madagascar and the Susheli of Afiica are as much at home in the 
Mozambique channel as the Indonesians are in the Java set, or 
the Tongan Islanders in that between their Archipelago and the 
Vitian. * 























ly, Malagasy belongs to the Nilotic formation and 
not to the Zimbian, It preserves the archaic crude basis of the 
Semitico-Libyan languages and hos received little from Zimbi 
save ite harmonic and agglomerative phonology. ‘The cefinitives 
pave the common Semitico-Afiican characters and not the peculiar 
‘ones of Zimbian, In ono respect the system is Zimbian rather 
than Semitico-Hottentot, for, i 

guish masculine from feminis 
tinction is not regularly and consistently maintained in the definie 
es of Semitic or any of the African languages which posses it 
The Malagasy definitives distinguish persons or rational beings 
from other substantives, a distinction somewhat analogous to the 
Zimnbian. 

ert tt deo el react i a 
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The common definitive is my (=ni) the widely prevalent A 
nasal definitive, separate, prefixed or posifixed. In Aftica i 
‘common a8 an archaic definitive. Tt occurs as such in the pro- 
nouns of both the Semitico-Libyan and Zimbian formations, It is 
the ploral demonstrative of Egyptian (na) and a commen Semi- 
tico-Libyan plural element. In Malagasy it is indefinite in num- 
ber, ‘The Zimbian prefix én, n ke. may correspond with it, if the 
former be not merely a euphonic form of i. Ny is also the rel 
tional or oblique Srd pronoun (personal and neuter) in Malagasy 
(possessive, instrumental &e. but not objective). Tt occurs also 
in some of the composite demonstrative (i-ro-ny, i-to-ny "these" ; 
ireny “‘thore"). ‘The participial posttixes coutain this definitive, 
(Feny, ina, eony, ena, ana, ariena, viena, varna, rena, za-na, Se. 
ke.) 





















An-ianana-riva, “the-town-(o!)-a-thousand. 
masu-andru (“the-village-( of -much-eye-(of )-day”, 
from being little shaded by trees &e). ‘This definitive is probably 
archaically identical with the preceding, and hus the same African 

ible that a is the definitive, and n equally with 
1m merely euphonic, both letters being interposed in Malagary 
when required by euphony. The same doubt attends the common 
Somitico-African nasal definitive. * 

The dofinitive in r, 2, has different forms and uses. Fa is the 
‘usual prefix of names of persons (e. g- Ra-dama, Ra-funtakn). 
Euphonically it becomes ran, ram, and in poetry frequently takes 
the forms r¢, ry, ray, rey, which, says Mr Preeman, appear to 
retain simply the force of tho article ny”. From this it may be 
presumed that their use is not confined to proper names. If 60, 
the dofinitives in n, Zand r woold appear to be variations of one 
root, tho common Semitico-African feminine, collective and plural 
Aofinitive, If Ra be a distinct particle it may be honorific (Egyp- 
tian ra “lord” from “sun”). Le, re, is an element in demons- 
tratives and apparently with a plural force. Definitives in Zand 
imbian and several of theNigerian languages. 

* The loative an am-y resembles the Zimbian mm, ue, ma rm, which is 
Furteulaly a tes araet to Maapucnr an hey Ue area any erga es 


Eger Madapnrc ex wel as the oppo cost of Merwigus [Mar 
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T is @ dofinitive which is an important element in demonstra 
and is also used as a prefix to names of persons, sometimes 
interchangeably with ra (Ra-fantaka, T-fantakn), Itis probably 
& contraction of the archaic definitive si, he, which forms the Sed 
porsonal pronoun or its prefix, the prefix of the Ist and 2nd prow 
nouns, and enters into demonstrntives. Combined with fe in the 
forms le-hi, Ie-i, leey it is not only a demonstrative, but forms. pre- 
fix to names of persons, being sometimes commutable with ra (¥. 
Re-dama, Lehi-dama). In the Bnd pronoun it has the form i=-y 
(sing, and pl), the prefix corresponding with the prefix of the Tat 
pron., i=. In tho loeatives and demonstratives the other vowels, 
tu, a and ¢, and the particle ti, tay, also oocnr as definitives (remote, 
equivalent to “that” or  the-there,”” ny being proximate, ‘this,” 
“thechere”). Z denotes the closest degreo of proximity, “this,” 
sand honce is used with the Srd porsonal pronouns, (asin Susu &.) 
@ is the medial, “ that’ 5 and a the romote, “yon.” In Tamali 
tho functions of ¢ and é are reversed, re, this,” ri that”, AIL 
the definitives avo compounded to denote minute distinctions, and 
the system of domonstratives and locatives thus partakes of the 
same laxuriance as that of the assertive formativass J-u “there,” 
Int dogroo of proximity; out, the 2nd 5 a-u, the Brd Tey denotes 
fa greater distanco than 1 and also combines with the other 
vooalic definitives to indicate B dogrees of distance, sty i-ty, 
“ther,” “these”; 2nd etsy, “there”; Brd astsy, there.” Vy 
and ty also combine with é ony, “this”; ity “that”. 7" with 
1 (tu) is a moro omphatic form than ty (= ti), ax it implies 
that the thing indicated is actually pointed at, or distinguished 
from others. In the following compounds it will be remarked 
that re has generally a plural forcc,—i-re-ny, ire-tsy “ thoso” 5 





























































sight, but rather more di 
actu “this one now addressed;” i-tuy “ this” 
(pointing at); ixe.raso, iere-tickistra, those yonder” i+ 
“hia? or “here in this place.” Fe, reu, also ocoursas a plural defi- 
nitive in the 2nd personal pronoun, ‘The Tamali re-ki, ri-ki may 
tbe compared with some of these forms. ‘The Malagasy numeral 
“one but on the coast érai-kia, rai-ki is used. Tt appears 
to bo a demonstrative, and resembles the above Tnmali terms which 
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‘mean “thie-one,” “that one.” ‘The def. an, ar, i20, izi and ri 
tre employed as absolute astertives. 

‘The proper pronouns are, Ist, Sing., agentive, a-hu, after verbs, 
deachou (is the def, prefix) before verbs; possessive kn, m5 objec 
tive orhy j Pl. relative or exclusive, iz-ah-ay ; absolute ot in- 
relative poss. n-ay, ay; absolute poss. nate 
nay; absolute obj. a-n-tsicki-a. Qui, Sing. 
‘agent poss. nau, au; obj. a-nau; Pl. ag. hi 
frau poss. nacrew, a-reu; obj, ana-rew. It will be remarked, 
Ghat inthe Ist and 2od persons & and A are forms of the samo 
adieal consonant (the two sounds being frequently commuted in 
Malagasy). ‘Theroots are therefore, 1st, hx or hu; 2nd apparently 
Kia or hia, probably i, hi, but an additional root, nau or na, 
is portGxed in the sgentive, and is alone used in all the other 
forms, The relative or exclasive “we” is simply the plaral 
form of izabos the absolute or inclusive combines the Ist clement 
of this with the 2nd pronoan kia (isi-kia, ‘ I and thou” the per- 
fon addressed). ® The possessives are contracted postfixed forms 
tr in most Aso-African formations. But n appears a8 a posses- 
tive prefix in the pl. of the Ist person. In the 2nd it may be 
tnerged inthe n ofthe root. Tn the Brd the def: pref. which is ie- 
in the ag. and az- in the obj. becomes n-in the pore. my. 
appears as a distinct objective prefix, probably identical withthe 
Gemonstrative and locative a. In the plural of the Ist person the 
final u of hu, ka becomes ay [=ai). Ag. izahay, Poss. n-ayy 
ay, Obj. an-ay. This form of th pl. vowel is found in Born 

“the entire system of pronouns and demonstratives, with the 
combinations, has a very archaic and native character when com- 
pared. with the other AfticoSemitic systems. It is nota copy of 
Thy of those, but contains the same eloments and has been moulded 
by similar tendencios. Tt appears to be equally archaic with the 
Semitic, Galla or Hottentot, and to belong to the same crude 
hte reeables sbe Bore oo erp aly amnesty he ge 
ieiot af the Sa prose sacda. ‘The excl, torn is is 
Pea these reemblances indicat any eal 


5 atowel ty th 
Het pron, Slowey elas archale stage of Semitio-Libyen, whet the prowoue 
hye ote nt Fata dot yt en Sized conventional 


iy te deta! with ny, the commen defsitre, which it thas powseasive in 
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Semitico-Libyan mother formation. 
st person, fu, ku, hy (= hi), 
ku, hu, ti, tu, of the composite agentive forms which have a, an 
prefixed as é is in Malagasy, (0. g. an-u-hi Heb,, an-u-k Eg.), 
and of the simple annexed forms (e. g, hu Babylonian, Median- 
Seythic, ck Gara, tu Arabic, ku Ethiop.). ‘The agentive Mala- 
gasy iz-achu, corresponds with the Bab. an-a-ku, and the obj. hy 
with the Hebrew ki, ‘The Malagasy u corresponds with the A. 

bic, Bg., Berb., Galla and Bornui u.* ‘The closest Malagasy 
fglossarial affinities of all kinds are with the Galla group, the con- 
nected East and Mid African languages on the one side, and the 
connected Bishari and Egyptian on the other. The Malagasy 
pronominal system is more directly connected with the arch 
Afvioan than with the Semitio forms of the common system, ‘The 
Galla possessive ko “my” is identical with the Malagasy posses 
rive ho, ku. t+ ‘The abscnce of the prefixual n, found in the Galla 
and other African agentive forms as in the Semitic, strengthens 
the doubt oxprossed in the remarks ou the Semitic system ws to n 
boing more than a dofinitive in some of the pronouns, and even as 
to the nasal itsolf being more than a euphonic augment of the pre- 
fixed agentive a, Whether a bo a contracted or an~ bo an aug- 
sams derialen Wom hain ste and rom su on tir Bet each 


oer i}, ant for anon} sed 
alt pre ina fb mga 
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asa agatn is nea Jom inthe lat gon 
Ket imaso, in te Bad und tay tol fom, ithe Sd "Phens fore 
‘cine etfused aud conventional, Bat fa the orginaleystem the vowels ware probably 
fully sigoifeant. With nenvact to\la oF a, fe may be doubted whelhur the 19 
be aepatated from tho ‘a. Posey ~ya or -ia isthe SemitieLibya mave. ll, 
‘The Arubie Sidon feo hi-ye Case. hy-wa) hea a remarkable esamblanos 
{0 the mghedea und Malagasy hla, hia, nd au tue Semitio- Libyan rots of the 
‘ea und Sr pronouns are tis same dvdaltive (ante p. 251), the rsoublance ls pro: 
fmbiy'a real althou foasoval one. We hv already reaure 8 
1 conserable Wesexual (unetlons of the debnitives 18 
ee ee ‘and Gara yimis the mvc. Sel pronoun, the fem, 
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sented form, itis clear that the Malagasy a represents the prefix- 
ual an, a-na of the Semitico-Libyan system, and the postfixual na 
of the Zimbian aad of the Seytbico-Dravirian pronouns. The use 
of a supplementary or secondary definitive to mark an emphatic 
agentive form is common to Indo-European, Zimbian, Semitico- 
Tibyan and Malagesy. Frou: the sibilant and aspirate definitive 
Being common to Indo-European and Africe-Semitio, the Mala- 
gusy secondary prefix is @ variety of the same particle that ovcurs 
a the root in the Indo-European ah-am, az-am. ‘The Malagasy 
is, like the Indo-European ah, az, ak and the Semitico-Libyan an 
hhas acquired a pronominal force, for it represents the pronoun in 
the plural, iei-kia, 

‘The aspirate and guttaral element of the 2nd person hi-a, hina 
corresponla with the Semitico-Libyan ti, hi, &o generally feminine 
(ii f. Ar, Eth, Hausa, ke Galle), althongh its history may be 
different in the two systems. It occurs with the same vocalic final 
in Emghedesi hia, hi. In Emghedesi also and h are commu- 
table. ‘The Malagasy form ha, ka (Chapelier) corresponds with 
the Somitio mase. form ks, ta. 

‘The second clement, nau, na, no, cannot be the profixual an of 
tho Semitico-Libyan fall forms. Its ocearrence in all the oblique 
‘Malagasy forms, and its absence in the Semitico-Libyan, lead to 
‘the bolief that it is @ root in Malagasy. In Emghedosi also it 
appears to be usod as a separate root (no, ne, ni, in). Although 
all oblique forms are allied to the possessive and sometimes com- 
ine or incorporate its particle, or are superseded by it, it is not 
probable that nau was originally merely possessive, and then 
‘Yecame pronominal from the elision of the guitural root, ‘The 
position and form of nau are not favorable to such an explanation, 
and the previous one is the more probable, If it be a root, its 
afinities are with the Fanti ano, the Fulah an, the Bornui ni, the 
Koafi ini, the Emghedesi and Gonga ne, and the plural m forms 





































of Zimbian.* As the latter are connected with the Semitico-Libyan 
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plurals, ell the Aftican forms are ultimately referable to them, 
‘Hence, the Malagasy singalar hia- or kia-nau is an archaie plural 
form, corresponding with forms like the Berber plural ku-nwi, 
‘Arab, ko-nna, and the system is one of the links between the 
Somitico-Libyan and the Zimbian 

‘The plural of the Egyptian and Coptic 2nd pron. is formed by 
sufixing the pl. Srd pronomn, sensten, Eg. has entusten and 
Coptic mto-ten, ntesten &e, [So Heb, atten, sep. hen aif, -ten 


J, ano the form corveaponds with tat ofthe ft fT (s-aho, Ae ato. Tn 
Eoubiony witha for hy atetldia bomen ancit-ba Aha dotble owe 
sear Bat dnaypnts anti oe take te ro of ik the fates CHAN 
‘the Zhabian fory (Re Batanga, Kongo &e., no, nu), But in the pl. 0 be» 
fone a vaca he er eat tga 
ring al he inf 
$Freeara bic stncra of the Ona the Alte not irom nau Duk te plo vowel 
st ne dataset Mr Teens et 
Pret ecnsiy in he rn ny a ivaien Be 
se teeth TAS pakcen (? pose In on Abe by als geen 
Shae hei thd Me ete a ee 
; IPH appear iat the curt potfxed pos, forms of 
to Sof poveuns Kray mualZay no nay Reon Sit weal et pair 
eres heh Me akan, vote, te de Sting 
swe Been tno ea no fidu deve thy l.¢thou who dire aahal manor 
Tie at 'eeteme oye: Stal ares th lormn ie Ci bets, 
ie aintlag to thove In which the Semitie perfect appents to have originated Cont’ 


Pha ana on and Licadolai a ot the Benita “African pronominal 
rae tart ta chg's lak ey hae tan ea 
BMngunge and formation diffeue of Invettgaton,- Wien we approueh the ante 
entail ata ar Soren lea gs 
catsry deine oes, Nal urea 
Af alc nde aay pa ta at St 
Ha rebes tea sy ml the Nalguy a pn ent 
file the hatory of the fee tht ofthe seeond, HU or ia orks, 
yaa noc: Liyang set wie ia 
hata cs wae op 
ter cnn : 
S200 Steed tot ag 
aan eter tress te lee 
sen ee ath ha riche mac pablo en 2h 
Hee ee yt at a neato tha aoc res 
fia ase Heit dS athe Tet af tan tas ase 
te Pr Sevan Eigen hk 
he orm tvariable toy thy a in tho nd pron fa, inthe Ory Ae a det 
jpvevak re Uoeapege, iy ine Bw 
seas eg meet seconde hs ar tamper area 
Fe th inet do the Seiteo“Liuyan and web hicat ie ei 
Taleo "pen, ine Goll Boda Std pons te orm aad nes 
et ea tage ay tentacle Ot en ose el 
"Pry in-in, sishel ug. fet, ‘The fore ofthe 2nd ih 21 end ea, ta, correspond 
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ib. pret.; Ar. an-tona sop. k-onna aff, (ho-nna Sed pron. pl, $0 
su-nir Bab, &e, &e.] In Coptic the 3rd pron. n-ta-u &e. takes the 
form nau &e, when used as an afix, and before the pronominal 
compounds became restricted, concreted and conventional, it must 
Thave boen optional to use this form in the pl. of the 2nd pron.y— 
ttanay, mtenau for nta-ton &e. Dialects which bad pron. in 
the form ti [= te] as in Arabic and Hebrew might have ti-nau 
in the pl., and those which had si (ss in Galls), ot bi, hi-a, bi-ya 
(a variety of the same def: foand in the Hebrew and Arabic rd 
pron, fem. corresponding with the Galla 2nd and Srd pron. in si) 
might have hi-nay, bi-a-nay, hi-ye-naw in the plural. Hottentot 
hhas a similar augmented form in its mase. p!. kau. ‘These donble 
vowels appear to hare been common in the ancient Libyan lang- 
ages, 

‘The posessive prefix n> is archaic Semitico-Libyan, (Bornut 
Hausa, Berber, Egyptian &e), Soythic &e. In Egyptian it is 
preposed in Hausa and Bornui prefixed (n-) as in Malagasy. 

‘The objective prefix, a-, is probably the same as the demonstra- 
tive prefix of the Srd degree. Itis the Semitico-Hottentot obj. 
(Arabiow). 

‘The plural in re, reu is Berber (cer), Coptic (-a0r), Zim- 
Vian (li), and Nigerian (ré, la, lu ke), Tt corresponds with the 
Galla and Tomali plurals in da, the Bornui -ndi, the Emghedosi 
ru, du, re, da, the common Seraitico-African plaral in n, and the 
Egyptian soparate plural defisitive na (Copt. mi, ne).t 

® Although the derivation in the text appears to me tobe he true ote, another 
peat Saber eae a 
snd his “fefitive preGix which soa bream pronomisal. The connee= 
‘Hon between the Malaansy vod the Semitic systems evidently 
US ef'borh,. in Some them or a Gait war appropriated ata corpmon prow 
Stet pe te ug (it Sed and rd pragunt, a ao oeur in 
Mee purl’ In Salaguay the slant er septate deSelive was alopted es the 

ey {a addition toa which appears without the fe i=in 
nd ALvcnasy ob nas Sr 
7 mh a hig ge 
ie grag, The sas dastve may have bes curly alopich." How 


Tin salty acSank br sans td proscun Blew ofthe 0% corteon tbh 
a ido tra ety caret ta in Nie proto ee the 
lng molir-Cngua wos cared to aod any Sxpaneon that 
Zee earache only Mulagay bet Rend, Gongs, Bogda 
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‘The flexional plurals in final y (=) are also archaic Semitico- 
Afiiean, as well as Seythio and Indo-European. ‘The Bornui y 
corresponds with the Malagasy, ‘The Semitico-Libyan languages 
like Malagasy have a disposition to attenuate final vowels. 

‘The 8rd pronouns, def. prefixes and assertives absolute in ar and 
are Semitic and Semitico-Aftican. The form izy, iat, iz, isi &o 
corresponds with the Galla fom. ist, zi, “ter” (agentive izi-n).* 
In Hausa shi is also f. In Bornui it is common as in Malagasy, 
and probally from a similar cause, the influence of the Zimbian 
formation, 

After thete deinils no doubt can remain that the Malagasy pro- 

inal system is on archaic ynriety of the Semitico-Libyan, which 
become disorganized by intornal decay, or from the shock of 
fan intrusive forcign system. Both causes have probably operated, 
and as the superinduced harmonio phonology is undoubtedly of 
or the offspring of the formation in which Zimbian 
itself originated, the confusion of the pronominal elements, with 
the attendant Joss of the m and f, forms, may, in part, be also attri= 
buted to its influence, 

‘Tho Malagasy dofinitives are all Somitieo-Afvioan, and their 
‘combinations have many parallels in Semitic and African languages. 
‘The afinities of ny, an, am, le, re, ra have already been adverted 
to, The vocalic detivitives are common to the Semitico-Libyan 
nd Zimbian aystoms. has many functions, generally intensive. 
Si, hi has a similar force, and may be the fall archaio form of tin 
‘most of ite applications, althongh in some it appears to be a con- 
traction of the common At and relational mi 
in the archaic and nearly obsolete Semitic poss. postf. ¢). 22, 
the demonstrative prefix of the 2nd degree, is probably a variety 
of é, or produced by a blending of it with a, A is 

Judea and 2 are casly eommmtable as In Malagasy, ‘Thos the defiitiva 
Ba Ue asin inghedel alow ota fickle ie oe rt 
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pronoun and common archaic definitive. U, 0, are Semitic Srd 
pronouns (from a, 20, hu, ko). U was also the agentive 
pposific in archaic Semitic. ‘The vocalie definitives occur in 
most Africen languages. ‘They aro substantival and assertive 





Gircetives. (objective, possessive, agentive). As simple definitive 
cor substantival prefixes, i, e and 0 are common to Zimbian 
‘and several of the westerly Mid-African languages, (Yorubs, 
Yebu, Efik, Fanti, Avekwom &e). Q also occurs as a postfixual 
substantive formative in soveral Mid-African languages, includ 
ing Galla and Gonga in the cast end Mandingo in the wes 
‘The Malagasy ¢ (ti, ty, tsy, tu, tuy) is'a Semitic and At 
Brd pronoun. In Semitico-Libyan it is generally feminine. Tl 
sibilant is a demonstrative as well asa definitive &e in Semitic an 
Semitico-African, 

Although mase, and fem, are not distinguished in Malagasy, it 
hhas many of the forms which are distinctively mase. or feun. in the 
Semitico-Hottentot system. ‘This may ariso either from the severe 
‘ance of Malagasy from the main stem having happened prior to 
tho appropriation of certain definitives to m. oF f., or from its hay 
ing lost that distinction, ‘The later reason is probably the true one. 
From the analogy of some of the monosyllabic languages, and par- 
ticularly of Tibetan, it is probable that the distinction of m. and f, 
fs a primitive one, and from the evidence of Indo-European ard 
Semitico-Libyan it is clear that it is one which tends, like many 
other early analytic forms, to be impaired in force, narrowed. 
use and even lost, in the progress of the linguistic changes caused 
by the lapse of time and the action of other formations. It is 
probable that Malagasy like Seythic has lost a distinotion which 
is now only fully maintained in Hotientot of all the Seythic, Indo 
‘Buropean and Semitico-African langu 

‘The formative system of Malagasy resembles the Semitico-Afri- 
sn, but moro especially the African, in its whole ideologio basis, 
in the functions of its particles, in the modificatious produced by 
compounding and repeating them, in the use of the common 
Aefinitives and directives as assertives and formatives, and in the 
power of rendering every simple or eompound form either assertive 
or substantival. In the variety of its formatives and the extent 
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to which it combines them, itis Aftiean much more than Som! 
‘The system is somewhat complicated at first sight, ‘The func 
tions of the particles and their compounds eannot be exactly des- 
eribed by our grammatical terms. They are chiefly based on the 
recognition of gradations of enorgy and power, and on the distinc 
tion between action in or for oneself, and action of which the 
‘object is external, ‘There is a tendency to view action primarily 
‘as an attribute of the object. ‘The assertive or participial stem 
without any afix, denotes the action, not as proceeding from an 
agent, but as completed on tho object, c. g, tery is not “ to 
press" or “pressing” but “pressed,” hat ia, tho osu of the 
‘ct, as an attribute of the object, isthe vorb stem.* The roots and 
stems however vary, some being used substantively and othei 
‘attribatively, but those that are essentially active are generally 
‘qualitives or participles like tery, ‘The dogrees of action are, 
to a certain extent, measured by tho number of agencies between 
the primary cause and the action, In the Let or lowest degroe of 
ction, that which ia purely intransitive, the act is single, tho actor 
voluntarily or involuntarily producing, or being oo 
producing, the effect in himself, ‘The 2nd isthe simple tra 
here the act has a double energy, as it proceeds from the agent 
and falls on the object. ‘Tho former, through his own agency, 
prodicos the afect in another. Tn tho Bnd the agent through 
{in intermediate party, produces the effect in another. A causes 
B to act on C. In the 4th A causes B to causo C to aot on 
D, There may bo also combinations of intransitive with dif- 
forent dogrees of transitive action. All this the Malagasy denotes 
dy compounding the different particles, So far as the power of 
ng reaches, it is basod on onc principl, viz. that the 
‘a distinct word, which, like radical words 
themselves, may receive other affixes or the same affix again, if 
{ts meaning admit of the kind of modification or application de- 
noted by these affixes. It is obvious that tho common relations of 
objets and actions do not require this system to be carried far in 
‘pact, and diet beyond a certain point confusion would arise in 
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‘minds that had not a strong anslytic power. Most of the com- 
pounds admit also of the time mutations in the initial attributival 
etter. Simple as the system is whon analysed, it is not altoge- 
ther mechanical in its character. The elements in the compound 
prefixual and postfixual envelope, do not retain their exact separate 
force. The combination bas often more of the nature of a chemi- 
‘cal one. Even reduplication does not express. a mere increase in 
the force or quantity of the function of the particle. It often 
imports a new and higher power. ‘Thus it raises the purely tran- 
sitive into causation by an intelligent agent. 

‘The definitives used as formatives are -na, -an, -ana, -ina &e., 
participial, substantival ; ¢ substantival, assertive, intransitive; a- 
active, participial; ow-a-, transitive, perfect passive participle ; ma-, 
tna, ngt( also man-, mang-,man-,) gualitive, asertive, transitive and 
‘also substantival,—with ¢ for a it becomes intransitive, passive, 
qualitive, possessive; h2-, ka- substantival, generally abstract, 
va, tr, which occurs amongst the demonstrative elements, isa 
frequent substantival postfix. With -ana it is contracted to t 
(tana). In the coast dialects it is replaced by #2, which is also 
‘a demonstrative element. There is another important formative 
which dos not occur in the list of current definitives, pa- or 
fax (also pan-, past, pon-, fan-, fan, fang-). Tt is substantival 
‘and agentive, and with ¢ for a, intransitive. All these forma- 
tives are compounded and reduplicated to an extraordinary do- 
gree, Amongst the more important compounds are mpan-, mpi- 
jpersonative ; mampan, causative transitive ; mampi-, causative 
intransitive ; mampampan-, reciprocal (double agent and double 
jobject). Still more complex forms are mifumfan-, causative reci- 
procal; mifumpifen-, a higher degree of external agency. With 
‘ka or ha, (intransitive #i, Ai) other compounds are produced. 
‘Maha. or manka- is causative, potential-causative 4c. Its sub- 
‘stantival form is foe, With the participial postfixes the prefixes 
produce various useful forms. An- (am-, ang-) with -ana is an 
‘abstract transitive substantival form. I- with -ana, or -na is tho 
‘corresponding intransitive form. I- with -i-nais generally passive, 
Fix (fan- &c.) with -na expresses the instrument, means, cause dc. 

‘The suffix pronouns also form verbs, as in many Africo-Semitio 
languages, the particle rva [bua] being also prefixed. Words 
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are made imperative by the postfix -2, or by aflexion of the termi- 
nal vowel or syllable, as in some African languages. 

"The principal attxibutive formative is ma- (present), an Afvican 
definitive which is slso used as an assertive or verb absolute in 
Yimbian and other Aftican languages, under various forms (ma, Ba, 
‘nde &c.) Tn Acra and Susu it is also the assertive of the present, 
Tn Bgyptian it is imperative, In Hausa itis both a qualitive and 
‘a substontival prefix, In Bornui it is a substantival postfix, deno- 
ting the agent, means or place of an act, and thus corresponding 
with the uses of the Malagasy pa-, In Malagasy it becomes na- 
in the perfect or past and ha- in the futuro, an apparent flexion of 
fm Afvican kind, origitating, doubtless, in tho appropriation of 
{liforent definitives or directives as assertives to different tenses, 
f common African trait, and ono that is not confined to Africa, 
a ita qualitivo use i ocoure in the Galla-Hlause group, with which 
Malagasy has many special affinities. In Galle it is passive 
(cama), and has also an assertive, inchoative, force with qualitives, 
{he final vowel at the same time being changed to o (gar-é fiir," 
‘gar-o-ma “to become fair”) 

‘Both na and ha are auxiliary or tense assortives in Hottentot, 
Dut na is prosent aud ha perfect (the future taking fa). Nay am, ia 
also past as well as prosent in Haus, where itis ovidently the def. 
‘na wsod as an assertive, Ib is generally present ax in Hottentot, 
find appears to be properly participinl as in that language. ‘Tho 
Hausa ha, past, corresponds with the Hottentot Aa past participial, 
‘usod also” aa an clement in tho verb form. Ha may be connected. 
With the Zimbian ea, a formative used in the future, ‘The common 
tonso assertives in most of the African languages aro single vowels. 

‘The active a~ (imporative -a) is probably the definitive, demon~ 
tyativo and objective a (an &o.), and identical with the @ of ma, no, 
hha ft ho, By iteelf it is uned aasortively in othor Aftican languar 
gos, In Zimbinn and some of the Bid-Afhicun languages itis the 
nexio assertive postfix, In Houso it is prfixual s in Malagasy, 


‘ut distinctively passi i 
































“assertive, (ae, an, ang-, ane, the ouphor 
i jonants being used before tho same letters that require them in 





‘Malagaey). , 
‘The pamive force of ~i(in mh mi hi, pé &e.) allion it with 
‘the Hottontot and Tamali passive -e. Zimbian has v, ¢. Yoruba 


like Hausa his a-. 
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‘Tho distinctive powers of particles which have a common generic 
clement are often confounded, interchanged or lost, in the course 
of historical and dialectic changes. A passive particle becomos 
intransitive and even transitive, or absolutely assertive, or falls 
into disuse. 

‘The participial and substantival postfix -na, -o-na dc. is Hotten- 
tot (-na participle present), Hausa (naj—ibid.) and Bornui (-na), 
‘The forms in -i (éna &e.) may have some connection with the 
‘Bgyptian ~i (participle past or passive). 

"Pa, fir &e. is common in African languages as a definitive, but 
ita easy commutation with 1a, da, ma, renders the more direct 
and special affinities of the Malagasy particle dificult to trace, 
Tn certain of the compound Malagasy formatives p appears some- 
times to be used with precisely the force of ma, and simply for 
euphony. In the forms bf, it is the archaic masculino definitive 
of the mother Aftico-Malagasy formation (Hottentot, Bishari, 
‘Egyptian &c.), and its agentive and frequently personative power 
in Malagasy is probably connected with its original masculine 
function. In Egyptian pa is also used as an absolute assertive 
‘The same particle is probably identical with the common defl- 
nitive and assertive ma, although ma and pa may have Jong had 
18 separate history in Malagasy and other languages of the archaic 
alliance. In Galla fa is one of the three main particles that enter 
into the system of compound formative postfixes. It has an 
agentive and intensive force. In Zimbian wa, ba, pa, va, are dof. 
@ prefixes, and in several of the Mid-African languages they 
‘9 similar force ns prefixes or postfixes. In Susu fe is a post 
Porition with » aubstantival force. ‘The Bornui postfixual -ma 
corresponds in its functions with the Malagasy pa— 

Ka (ha) is a definitive common to most African languages. Tt 
is found in all the Zimbian under the forms ha (Makua, Suabeli 
ke), ku (Kosh, Zulu &e.) &¢. In the African languages X and 
4 frequently pass into each other, and the definitives in A and ¢ 
fare in general variations of one root. Isis common as a dofini- 
tive and substantival formative, prefixed or postfixed, in most of 
‘the Mid and North African languages (generally feminine). In 
some of the Mid-African languages & is an annexed substan- 
tival definitive, and in others it appears to be intorchangeable 








hm 
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with £, Wolof and Bik have -k,-t. In Felup ha- is qualitive, 

In Malagasy the numerals are made ordinal by preflxing fa-ha- 
[=feka]. In the African languages the current definitive pre- 
fixes and. postfixcs are used for the samo purpose, With ha- and 
sana tho Malagasy numerals express periods of days, ©. g. (Aa- 
teluana ‘three days.) 

‘The absonce of the active and causative si, aa, common but not 
‘universal in the Semitico-African languages, is the chief glossarial 
clay ofthe Malngnnyaptan, Dut ‘i, ha, may bo connected 
vwith i 

‘The following examples will illustrate the powers of the Mala 
gay formatives, tho effect of composition, and the resemblance of 
the whole system to the more agglomerative Semitica-African 
ones. 

Root, solo, “substitute”; Intransitive—fndie, pres. misolo, perfs 
nisolo, fat. and inf. hisolo, imper. misoloa &o} Participles, pr. 
juoloana, perf. nisoloana, fut. hisoloana; vuasolo “substituted, 
fasolo, “being placed as a substitute,” soloana ‘boing substitued,’ 
fisolo, “tho modo of substituting, cause, means &e, of it,” mpisolo, 
Hone who constantly substitutes another,” fisoloana “the timo and 
place of substituting.” ‘The other simple and compound forms 
name, mabne, mampi-y mampan-, mampampan-, mifan-, mifampl-, 
inifam pane, tbifampifin-, mampifan-, mampifumpan- &o aro each 
‘modified in tho same way, manolo or manasolo is “to replace,” 
Ho place another as a substitute ;” mahasolo, ‘to be eapable of 
subst mampisolo, ‘to onuse to substitute”; mampanolo, 
to cause to replace or substitute,” mampampanoto, ‘to cause to 
order to subatitat 6,” mifanolo, mifan:pisolo, “to exchange recipro~ 
cally,” mifampanolo ‘to cause to replace a thing reciprocally,” 
‘mifampifanolo “to cause rociprocally to substitute” when moro 
than two persons; mampifanolo, ‘to eause to exchange with one 
another,” mampifanpanolo ‘to order to cause to exchange &.” 
‘The initial m of all these forms becomes n in the perfect, and h in 
the future and infinitive. ‘The participial and substantival forms 
fof the last aro ampifampanoloana, mpampifampanolo ke ke. 

Examples of the glossariat application of the Transitive and 
Intransitive particles: 

MAN; and MI. Banarona, “to cover,” misarona “to cover 
one’s golf.” Manangana, ‘to raise, to ereot,” mitsangana “to 
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stand, to rise up.” Mamoaka “to drive out,” mivoaka “to go 
cout,” Mangororoana “to pour upon,” migororouna “to flow 
upon, to fall upon.” 
PA, PAN, PAM, FA, FAN, FAM; and PI, FI. Fibo- 

roahana, “a hole,” famboroahana, “borer.” Firaisara, “anion,” 
fandraisana ‘usual time and place of union or reception.” | i 
‘akitra ‘the mode of preserving,” “that what it is the custom to 
preserve,” firakotra, a cover,” floriana “tho place of ple 
fanidiana “a lock” (i. e. the means of locking); fanihisana, a 
‘famabazana, “the place and food for fattening,” fan- 
dravana, * destruction,” faninanana, “defiance.” 
IN and AN, Angalarina “being stolen ;” angalarana “the 
stealing, cause, means &e.” Tafiana “being clothed,” tafina, “be- 
” Tgadrana, “the being in irons, cause &e,” angadrana, 


























IN (passive) and I—AN (active) sorobiaa “being avoided,” 
aorohana “avoiding, cause, means of it;” sotroina “being drank 
up,” isotroana “the drinking, means, cause;” karamaina “being 
hired” ; ikaramane, “the hiring oue's self, cause, mean 

‘Ecamples of the application of several particles to the same 
reord: ik the tangena” (an ordeal); amyinue 
‘mina “being made to undergo tho ordeal of tangena;” finumang, 
dhe ordeal, the ceremonies;” mpampinuna, “the administrators 
fampinumana, “the administration.” Ady “fight &o,” miady 
“to fights” mampiady “to cause to fight;” adiana, “to be fought 
against, place, means of fightings” fiady “disputable, that which 
should be fought against, mode and kind of fighting;" fladiana, 
yyeapons, field of battles” fiadina “two or moro in the habit of 
disputing, apt to quarrel, pugnacious;” méadiady (redup.) “to 
dispute Ke.” Empo, “melted,” iempoana “the melting” (of its 
elf); anempoana “the melting” (by the melter) ; fanampoana 
“the molting pot ke.” Soraira, “colour,” “a writing”; man- 
foratra assertive pres.; fanoratra “the mode of writing”; mpan- 
oratra “the writer”; anoratana, “the arranging, writing, cause 
eo”; fanoratrana, “the instrament of writing” (pen, desk &o); 
misoratra “to be spotted, printed, to be of different colours”; 
forstana, “being arranged or written.” Soritra, “a mark, soulp- 
turo,” seems to be a modification of the same root. 
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The affinities between Malagasy and the archaic or pre-Semitic 
Nilo-Nigerian or Libyan formation are 20 extensive and essential 
that it may be ranked with Bgyption, Galla, Hausa, Bornui and 
the less Zimbianised Nigerian languages as a memberof that form= 
ation, Each language has had its own changes, and several of the 
‘Afriean have been modified by influences from which Malagasy 
hhas remained exempt. But even in this respeot there are African 
languages which remain moro teue to the archaic type. Tho habit 
of compounding particles belonged to the primary system, for it is 
found in the Egyptian pronouns and prepositions. But the extent 
to which euphonic agglomeration is carried in Malagasy is attri- 
‘vatable to tho influence of a formation which was little felt in 
Egypt, and which affected Mrlagasy even more than Galla and 
‘tho other vocalic language of Mid-Africa, 

Tt is remarkablo, but in accordance with the history of all form- 
ations and dialectic developments, that some African traits are 
preserved in Malagasy and its Asonesian derivatives which have 
‘boon lost in most African languages, and that some African traits, 
‘now lost in Malagasy, are extant in its Asonesian sub-formations, 
‘Thus the two forms of the plural of tho Tet personal pronoun, 
which appear now to be confined to Hottentot and Vel amongst 
tho known African languages, aro found in Malagasy and ite 
least degenerated offahoots in the onstorn islands, while the dual 
and the companionative of Africa are found in somo of the latter 
although not in Malagasy. It must be remarked howover that 
noither Malagasy nor the African languages havo boon sufficiently 
explored to render it certain that some of these losses are not 
merely apparent. It should also be added that the dual with the 
double forms of tho Ist pronoun plural in some at lenst of the Aso- 
nesian languages have been derived from India. 
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NEIL PROXOUSS. 

‘From the number of sources of different value, from which the 
forms in tho table are derived, a few of them may be of doubtful 
‘authenticity. To show the uses of the several forms in some of 
the best known dialects I shall give the Kafir or Kosah, tho Zulu 
‘and the Suaheli aystoms, from Appleyard, Grout and Krapf. 

‘In Aina-Kosah, aconrding to Appleyard, tho “simple” form ix 
distinguished by the final -na, which is dropped in the other form: 
Ye appears to have the form of an agentive (and vorative) postfix. 
‘The Ist pron. has mi in the Sing. and ti in the PL; the 2nd has 
we in the Sing. andnni in the Pl. ‘The poss. and loc. of the Ist in 
the Sing, is formed in the ordinary mode (wami). In the other 
forma both root and prefix undergo changes. Tho Pl. of both 
pronouns changes the vowel from i to u in the poss. and loc. 
(ta for ti, nu for ni). ‘The 2ud pron. in the poss. Sing. is not wo 
Dut ko. The prefixual or euplionic forms furnish some further 
mutations. ‘The Ist pron. is in the Sing, ndi- before consonants 
tnd nd- before vowels, and in the Pl. si- and s- (a phonetic flexion, 
fs for ¢ of tho separate form). ‘The 2nd pron. is in the Sing. ux, 
‘nnd alto in some eases ngu-and ka- before consonants and -, also 
te ti and Ke before vowels; in the Pl. ni- and n- (tho separate 
form), Ku is also the medial or objective form of the 2nd person 
Sing. In analogy with the substitution of forms in k, ng and y for 
the labial w of the 2nd pronoun, the labial definitive is replacod 
by yo as the 8rd pronoun (ye-na) and by mgr, k- and y~as a predx. 

‘Mz Grout gives the following as the Zulu forms, which he clas- 
sifies as “the radical,” “the oblique” and “ the definitive.”” 1st 
Pron, Rad. Sing. gi (subject, or object), PL. si; O82. mi, Sing., ko 
PL; Def. micna Sing, tina Pl. (definitive “I, me, in particular”). 
Qnd Pron. Rad Sing. u subj., ku obj. Pl. ni; O22. Sing. ko (with 
f noun), we (with a preposition) Pl. nu (with a noun), ne (with 
‘a preposition) ; Def: Sing. we-na, PL. ni-na. Me Bryant informs us 
that the disayllabic form of the nominative is never used as the 
direct subject of the verb. It is only superadded for emphasis, e. 
ig yona % ya guls, “he, he is sick,” mi-na gi ya tyo ku-ui “I, T 
say unto you." 
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In Sasheli the 1st Pron, has the following forms. Sing. Agen 
tive sep. mi-mi or mi; Ib. emphatic mimi ndiemi; Ag. pref. mi (nae 
pres. indio. and plup., n-- ib, imperf. and perf,); Obj. pref. or infix 
nis Obj. postf, mi or mimi; Poss. ngo (with the def. pref, of sub: 
Ject of possession), Plur, Ag. sep. aui-sui; Ag. pref. tu; Ol 
pref. or infix tu; 4b. postf, sui or sui-sui; Poss, tu (with def, of 
‘substantive prefixed). 2nd Pron. Sing. Ag. sep. we-we or we; 
‘Ag. prof. u, w (wen in pres.) ; Obj. pref. or inf. ku Ib. postf. wo 
‘or wo-wo; Poss. ko (with def. pref.) Plur. Ag. sep. nuinui; Ag. 
pref. m, mu; Obj. pref. or inf, wa; Ib, postf, nui or nui-nui, Poss. 

‘Tho adjacent ‘\Cinika varies from Suaheli in some forms. Ist 
Pron. mi-ini or misno, 2nd uwe sing., muiemui or muieno pl. (m for 
‘n), mu ag, In the pl, tho poss., the ag. pref and the obj. inf, have 
hu in place of sa. 




















In Suaheli_ an emphatic agentivo is formed by ropenting the 
pron. with ndi prefixed i who love” 
(tho pronominal root occurring 4 times) ; we-wo ndi-we u-ponda- 
i“ thou who love 








‘On comparing the various forms of the proper pronouns with 
those of the definitives of the third person, which are also those of 
substantives, somo devintions are observable, and what may be term 
‘ed the irregular forms appear to be moatly Semitico-Libyan, ‘The 
plural ti, si, tu of the Ist pron. has no flexional relation in ita 
consonant to the singular mi, and eannot bo referred to nny of the 
floxional modes of forming ‘the plurals of definitives. It is a aif 
feront root and identical with the second element of the Semitico- 
‘Libyan full pronoun an-a-ku, an-o-ki &e,, whence the poss. aud other 
curt forms ku, ok, tu, ti, si, &e. Tho plural n, m, (ni, mui, ny, m,) 
of the 2nd pron, is not ono of the Zimbian plural flexions of the 
labial singular, But n, m, aro Semitico-Libyan plural element, 
and in somo N. Afrioan languages they represent the pronoun and 
hhave even been transferred to the singular. Thus the Ethiopic plue 
ral postf. of the pret., ke-m mase., ko-n fom., becomes sing. in Berber 
while the distinction between m and n disappears (ckim, kemmi, 
im, em). In soveral languages n,m are found in the singular (og, 
Bornui ni ag., -mi verb postt,, n-um poss., Emgb. ne, ni, ag. Fanti 
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ho relation to the mi of the separate form. It is probably « 
variation of the Saahei ni, Kongo n, which are Semitico-Libyan. 
"The prefiual form of the 2nd pron. in u, w, is referable to 


‘the separate form we, and the ngu> 1g Kuk may be sho 
yy Mr 





phonetic flexions of w. ‘The Brd pron. in ye appears to be also a 


Tietinet root. They appear to be all definitives. In ‘Semitico- 
‘Libyan the root of the 2nd pronoun is ‘the common dental def, 
varablo to k, and roota in w and y are also current as definitive 

‘Me great varity of the pronominal terms is common to Zim- 
pian with most of the Semitico-Libyan languages. Ite distinctive 
terms are mi-na de, “T,"” and worna &e, “thou.” 

‘The Zimbian forms of the Semitic terms,—Ist Pr. ni, ndi, kis 
gi, ngi Sing, sui, ‘sue, tu, ti, si, bu, hi &e Pl.; 2nd Pr.t ko, ngo, 
gu, ku Sing. nui, mui, na, mu, ni, ne Pl—connect Zimbian more 
paticulary with the North African forms of Semitio-Libyen, 
The Ist pron. in ni, ndi, n, ki, gi, nah, ghi, &c, resembles the 
Hebrew, Himyaritic and N. African forms. Heb. ano-ki, Gara -ek, 
i ‘the full form of the Egyptian no-k); Heb, 
Mob, Ar, Hausa ni &e. ‘The Zimbian labial has also 
Fendt is found in the 2nd Pron. also. Tt appears to have a dofini- 
{ue function, As a substantive postix it is appropriated to the 
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with the Semitio aorist, and with the common Nubian and Hanss 
collocation, One of the forms of the Hausa first person is the 
me as the Zimbian e, g. ni neh, “E azn!” 

‘Tho plural forms of tho Ist pron. sui, sue, ti, ti, bi ag. su, ta, 
‘pose, ofj. may cither be true plural forms, or simply the Semitic 
singular ti, tu, ku &e (in Hottontot ti, si) applied to the plural, 
From the occurrence of ni, no in tho plural of the 2nd pronoun 
‘also and in the western ns well as the eastern branch of Zimbian, 
it is probably archaic, and the southern form, i, a contraction of it. 
In sui, the w is tho proper plural element, s being the pronominal 
root and i the vowel of the singular, corresponding with the Semi- 
tic fom. vowel. In nui tho n appears to be also part of the Semi- 
tioo-Libyan plural particle. ‘The retention of a final i—whether 
fom., possessive or agentive—in tho plural, along with a plural 
vowel, is not anomalous. It is only in the later, elliptic and flex- 
onal forms that the singular vowel has disappeared in the plural, or 
‘a soxual vowel, originally singular as well as plural, has acquired « 
plural function. Borbor haa forms analogous to the Zimbinn. Ist 
Pron, no-k-i sing, ne-kn-i pl 2ad Pron, ke-chchei sing., ku-mie- 
pL, the nw.i of the 2nd pronoun being identical with the Zimbian, 
‘and the 1st pron, also preserving the final i of the singular. ‘The 
proper Semitic languages also preserve remains of the stage in 
which the plural definitive was kept separate from the pronoun, 
which re-appoared with its singular vowel in the plural, ‘The norist 
was formed at this stago. In the 2nd and Srd persons the agen 
tive pron. prof. is the samo as in the singular, tho plural definitive 
being postfixed to the root of the verb or rather substantive, for it 
is tho pronominal prefix which ronders the term assertive. In the 
first person the plural particle n is prefixed to tho pronominal 
vowel which is the a, e- of the singular. ‘The Dankali preserves 
f similar collocation in its separate forms, ennu sing. n-ennu pl, 
fo in the poss. i sing, na pl, the latter being identical with th 
Somitie aorist from the common interchange of @ and i, of which 
‘Hobrew has an example in its ¢ of the sing, and n+ ofthe pl. The 
general Semitic affinities of tho Zimbian pronouns appear to bo 
through the early North African form of Semitic. Hence the 
close resemblance to varieties of tho roota and fixes preserved in 
Borber, Hausa, Gonga &o. In Bgyptian, which haa close relations 
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‘to Berber as well as to the southern Nilotic tongues, a form of the 
plaral is found identical with the Berber and Zimbiaa -xi. Egyp- 
tian has -uas its ordinary plural particle, but it preserves -uiin the 
dual of adjectives, and in Coptic -ui is one of the forms of the plu- 
val. Te may also bo remarked that Egyptian shows a tendeney in 
its demonstratives to a final i after a vowel, pad, pu-i, nai, nui 
when thoi is a suporadded definitive. Similar demonstratives 
found in Berber (wa-yi &c) and Hansa (mv-i). Hausa also tak 
fs final i in somo forms of its 2ad and 8rd pronouns (2ad ka-i, 
Srd tad). 

‘Tho plural forms tu, su, hu, do not fully correspond with any of 
the proper Semitic forms in the pl. ‘The Arabic tu-, Ethiopic keo- 
of the sing. aro phonetically the samo, but in these the u is pro- 
bably the archaio mase, sing, vowel. But Semitico-Libyan plural 
forms in which the vowel of the singular has been elided or replao- 
ed dy tho plural u are common. Hebrew Ist pron. an-i sing. 
anc. pl. (in the poss. nei, nu), Berber 1st pron, n-e-, n-u-, 2nd 
oor, kous, Galla Ist avn, uen-a, Flausa 2nd ka, keu, Bra s-a, sou, 

‘The poss, ko, ku of the 2nd pron. is the samo as the Dankali 
poss, ku. In the other Semitico-Libyan systems ku is plaral, but 
Coptic has o in the sing. in somo of its full forms, e. g, n-to-k, 
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APPENDIX To 886, 6 OF cur. ¥., PART It. 


A 
COMPARATIVE YOCABULARY OF SRMITIC AND AFRICAN NUMERALS: 
1 smuri0 


As the Semitic system occupies a peculiar place with relation to the 
Asiatic ou the one side and tho Atrlonn on. the other I suall give it 
separately, referring to the Semitioo-Alrican. list for the vetailed stator 
‘mont of the affinities when they ure both Alricun aud Asia 

me. 

















A. (a.) washsid, or wachsed, wachad ackh-ad, mase.® wabeiid a ay 
hadi fem. Arnbic, e-ki-ad mutes akheat Jen. Hebrew, kheod 
muse, khvada fem. Choldee, wut Mahtah, Gari, uo Las, va Egsptinny 





‘Tho Semitic forme are most closely connected with the Ugrian, ta 
thisagrering with the Indo-European,” [Semitice-Afriut I.) 

‘As't delutive separetoor conereted with other routs 3d prououn, 
a emonneatie the tox arate Sent Ligh fora ae 
Foot A appenrs to have boon the aspirate and sib, pasing lao the 
dental and gutturel, ba, su, tu, kbu, ku &o,. 2 ‘i 

‘Av a-unit tho purely aapirat form fa found fn African langungey, but 
felnraro,, ‘Tho abit lathe moat common, ot only i Atrieay yee 
tein bat in thy higher nombere of the Somitiy from wie it tllows 
that Senitie delet id originally» forme in tale, “The variations 
‘rare simply the defaitive in ia dibrent fo 
the Habyloninn oan, aueat fom. thie ey she” smn suena, som, 
‘su-nuct, au-na-t plural (consequently nota but 2 as fn suena 20 and 
‘common Semitio® she-na Se), tho Hey pi 

icenya-enpl (Bi pronouit) the Arai 
boy hoemha pl fon: and other Sem 
Hse are found as units in Lor fn higher numbers. Hotteniot, whiah bee 
the guttural form of th uot, shew tho arvhaie range of detitives aud 
fowoaueniy of tamara eleoents sry vit Quin. many quel 
fens queleku pl uss quol-tee pl fom, que or quean pl goin, 

‘iauy of the numeral terme have x redaianoy of daditve elomentt 
‘Tho primary. pronominal postixes.eppecr ata remote period to have 
become cauctetel with the 7004 whea new or secondary postixes were 
fupertilad, ‘hua the nucleus of the Semitic’ was te dedaitive wide 
er dual or plural posta then, aon, er. AE a later stage n secondary 
plural youtdx was astuined sain’ aionaa vey athc-teaw, fot, 
Krabie,"taer-tes Chaldee, thestacyin Hbrew, {in'which the original 
a is elit although preserved in in were the two 

ural elements are in jurtaposiion es the Arabic term) 

Toe current form ofl the dental posts only is used, ‘This athe 
debritiva ital, wich or without iis beovndary teninive powers Tn 
‘other rms theliguid plural ua, Ia, rao. anit tho faba romealine 
fire proworved na poszes, tod iis probable that in the orginal Semis 
tio system they" might al bo used in talto, the plural power ot fhe 
Iiguil being sedondar 

bs). "The sibilant ie takes th iguid post fn 10 axb-ar, sera, Ary 


% “Soine Provincial and exto~Arabion Forma re ied to show te 
‘ic variatious to which the terlus are liable eee 
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‘which appears to be preserved as @ pronoun in the Hebrew relative 
sie Ferme for 10,100, are Unite tn most languages, nl this 





term is stil used for 1 as well as 10 in Africa, [=emitico-African, 
NuwserasT. &\g.}- The same form occurs i the Semitic. The a 
form of the postfix, 


varmble in some dialrets fo r and in Atrican ones 
its dual or plural force, but hero it ia probably to 
sment in & compound of two definiives 













“e) ¢ ) postfix occurs in terms whic must have 
‘been originally anits In the Semitic ayatem this form Brat 
fr highest term of the pri ; 
fame is use in 10 a8 well a2 3." In 
Htemers with the anne po 





i 
room radio! def pou 
Fepreveot an archale form ofthe unit In African ayetem 
Tov rata a youtSx Or prefix, inthe sane mole a it cecurs 
icachod tv sabstantivenand_qualives, [See the remarks on 8. 
‘awal maze. wali frm “rat™, Arabic, har Persian.) 
Thi ach wot ia prowrved in Avian, language a cardial 
nk tetra ea toch Inthe eootrartel form it 
















ein poets Seat 
‘un and domouatrstivey the ati 
preteen 
















yao. very early period thie Tv 
quired « masculfve power snd is ir possible that ihe num 
failiel Airican Bact, areeri, vant, (pa-Eny . 
Fre lormor iter iba weqaiel that yower Wot wile acecndary deli 

Bilen ight be vreyoued as well peatposed. The sii 
‘ental wan common Vafore it became feminine, and sculine tunice 
qerardtiavlat mer have beens eonstquevce ef the other, principal 
‘that the Inbiat 
























“The other defuitive cer'eialy occurs in that 
ayrtem #6 io the pronominal both avan archaic common ands 
‘secondary feuniuine particle. (ee Semitico-African Numorals 2. B.c.} 











tne, she.ne.m, she-Ds.gim, mase., sh tsuyim, fem. Heb, s-roh Mahrah, 

tere mse. (a-F-tex fem. Chald. (san.ra or aunncon 20 Baby. 

Hein) amin eee ana, snows, Be. Cont the set Eat 
in 12, 20 Sc ), sien Shiltab, ti-og Bullam, kilede, 
Gules, bul, Sbjay helt Galt, Kili thikoe 
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‘The initial sibilant (ith, she, sh, s, the, variable to ke, 
m8 anil other terins, nad thet’ and kof 1 are online 
Tn the Lulo-Buropern 2 8 aid 4 it occur 
in seythio and other N. und i, “Asian. In 
the Tinda-Earopeun a 
posal between 








lation of ie, 
iu the ental orm fy dy and 
wgungew ab 6, ty ke ke Tm 
feveral Sevthie terms (2, 4) labialis inters 
ti andthe foul elenster” dn the bn 
Fopeun 2 the lnbialuuly is preserved, 4 bots the ib 
err "tn the uossued of the abi Seni oe aean at 
1, (Mivgrolian shiriy whieh hs the Arable rowel, sented 
the Caucesan aea-r, Moncolinn keoryan (d 

eh 

























zeusr in 6) the influence of m lost Jabfal fa perhays sll fel in the broad. 
vowel, sen inl element of 8 14 Iv is pomnin in No and By 
x Chiuese ‘bur it in the apparently contracted i, af 









4 nislay nicl, nile 


paar ee, yang 
set aaa Te no 
yes ues Keskin Kia 
SEL Mer ai 
me naming hyn, pl ata 
vena hadnt aoa erie a prety 
rmeit i Cant often fn higher dal numbers; bare eltat oe 
unl particle. “In Arabi it is dai as woll as plural. It the slutiant 
flere eae eben ih a 
Thay cee tho at Ma 

POUR an, te war 
niga tines ofa ebal tear itd aback 
ete ea tn cy fl nd contra, 
i Geely Me) athe, tare a 
Fitna det eer ale at oak 
a ace Se An ra 
ited bana i hi 


Three. 

& The Egyptian sho.men.t, sha-me-t, 
imate ipponts 0 preseive 8 term once pawres 
fs the unit in the Byyptina 20, without th 
mel, me-ti, mete, » 

m8 is hat, 
Aheme-ne, bho 











no, ney 
is Uowbtless 
sed as a uiit, 

































archafoully a terw 
which firme gave 


















sho.mt, sho-m-ti, show 
d by Semitic. Ti recura 
sibitant. pret 
tie 8 (5.8). 
ey sh meni, 80 
900 
ian haw the labial in 8, mib, 
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was early dropped for brevits’s sake). The superadded t i 
chet leila} 






the Egyptian she 100, a 
in eo E, 





io By 
ind» Ruropeat “+ a 












donee. The 
ant, dental and g 
8 lied N. 



















ofthe Semitic (thn). Th 
le hag in Eatin usw defiitive tay 90, 
4c, and in 1,000 

th the Ni oor is equally 
common with i the 
Dale ducrueme andthe Darfur aa.” Bislwel bas olao au us the unit tor 
BinO oanegoon), 8 the unit for 10 see 
‘eral terms inthe fsuine form ia followed, to-ko 1, 










19, kasd, tannin &e- 10, 
inl iat, Gonge in 9 huch, ia 
in the more purely Semitic 
inn form in swine terms, Ambario 
2 Sood 3, rt 7, Tigee shuchvatt7, sbomtnuneth 

ate Ita needicesfoadd examplestrow the more wes 
ngage, ‘The connection between tie Aftican and 
teraia ty malaly throagh Hitnyeriti, and it is probable 
‘arly form of the Himyaritis the detuitive and, 
Init wae prevalent io thes ahd o formas well asin ai, e, tor the lator 
fare tound iu Bgyptinn, Gonga au other Atrican ayaieins eurreut along 
‘With the furuets The modern representatives. of Hi aritc preserve 
feveral examiples of thr 0, u form of the definitive as « numeral lem n'y 
Bot privvipal ani accessory, tovut 2, seroli 2 arcbteud 4, (arr-ud 
Atubatic), Khocnioaa 5 Mehrab, shu-e 7 Gara, tha-ui8 Gara. Baby! 
‘iam hus fen woot. or aaa, OO, which is siatlar to the Ambac so-» 
‘As aes dhlrond orm the Babylonia 34 yon ues AN 
tocat fein, abomt, aiona ply -su poss, post! which agree with the nu 
Ioeralforui, In Hebrew and! Arabic ix preserved withthe aspirate 
Somnath, hoses. Toth Hoare oh. hin thet 
preserved With these forms the Egyptian au, ta, Danakil us (2d prom 
fase) Huet ae (3 po 9 Bille tay ia (Jemous.) agree Ie 
Appoara therefore that the Africna forme of the wit faa, , correspond 
with the Seritico-Libyan definitive and with en archaic forum of the 
Semitic ait, 
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‘he vaitins to the vows were probably to yome ext 

tivoor notoative post inthe archalo Semiie 9), 

nso ote have ben aottned form ofthe taasalng 
feminine. Itihalso poueuive A plural puver cann 

scribed to thew oof the Gefnitive when ued 1 

tha-la-tha ta mage, Atey 






















(si-lasa, 80, Babylonian), 
Aelata masc., te-la.! frm. Chaldee, se-le-ste Tigre, thaheit Mabrah, 
keerted Berbss kerat Shillahy (60-44 Amharic, to-s.% 
tu de, &o, Zimbian &,) 


» sho-lo &co. the sibilant unit is followed by theliquid Ja, Yo &e 
Radically ‘the compound may” be th 2, 
ons of the same definitive in th 

rom the Himyeritie and Zimbian terms, and trom 
je of such forms as su-su in higher Semitic numerals, 
rdioal term was « double or reduplicated walt, which 
jod trom sibilant and dental to liquid forms, 
78 ler, ts, Ker &e. The two forms the sibilant or 
‘quid, with their combinations, most Lave co-existed from a 
period. 

















































‘ho pr thant, thck ke, comet isa with 
comnon dou fast in tho Sy thio 

Farina oh acta in 3 

Reva ou vednplonted buts ay 

AW varaetvein ho, no fo, and yo. The Tato 






similar form to tho Soythic ko-ry ko-l, ner, fe 

Bemitioo-Atrionn forme in tery tel, Ker Soy IF t 
weflx, the simpie anit 

remoter EB. 


ry ciued and to 
ua wl th 





be. I ements be considered radi 7 
‘gorrect view, the torin is still merely ono of the archaic forms of the 
And desnidive. Comp. the demonstratives zo-th Heb. fom faa-to Mala= 

yy Uitekey datelicka took, taliske, fu, Ar, thicoe Berd. J, 24-00 
Gulla .'The'tformotthe definitive, aldsdug common axa singia particle 
In'the Bemitico-Libyan languages, occurs rarely with the preposod 
sibilant, the common form boing n. The Hebrew he-llt-r6h m., baellew 
fof, “that”, isan example of a demonstrative compound similar to the 
Boni 3. 








Av ana fom 
brew 5 ar-be’ mase 
Dbuwed, Maheah, Gara ; ar-bu ti Tigres arb Fr, ftw Bg § 
ar-at, orut Amb.; ubah Arkiko; fou-s0, Tibbo, fadu, husdu dc. 
Hourn fa-lu Kolahi; baueda, nvada de, Gonga ; a-tusr Saumali; fore 
Danakal e-far, e-fatra, eft, e-fi-tu, efu-tsi ec, Melagesy ; Zimbian 
‘wane, wan, Ducna 8c. 

‘These are terme for 2, 0. 2 dua 
sromatkad, appears to follow that ofthe 















‘The Semitic collocation, it will b 
te Galla, Malagasy, Indes 
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Earspean term for 2. 71 
and 9 fall we Yost 
Zi Nigerian) whieh is also Seythien Aust 






isa postfs in the archate Semi 
srchale N. B Aston, ao tue Initial ar ol arcia bas th sare elvis ae 
i hie ayatem, 1 isprbs 
ie tats, like thea ba letts original nial contonantor profi, 
Tou geerl ssi entin nc oly of wn ato il th ah 
Finameral systems of the Old World,—Airiean, Buskarts 
‘eythioo- 
Hire tg numerae ahd a exurnle  a lied ter 
robably ‘extant in the. Mongolian sldr-bo, dlrabon treba fx. (in 
Ee Mla dena post, dor tart, dwectay the elied fate 


























ih the tnoxBarojenn dw, 2), in tndorFaropenn cha: 
2 sibilant postf, The M 











conson 











wel a onto, heat contonant othe ont may fy 
8." The Mongol ‘probably a contracted whit like the 

finn arene red to 4 term for 4 or 2 
‘The Georgian rama, T-u% aroa, ovr, 8, [4 dual], appears to be a similar 






elliptic torm, wad: the Mingrelian bet, bar-l probably preserve its lost 
foidal- othe other Caucasion lnguigs it tase the labial in other 
Beythio torms, t-itgo, beitlyy, t-ik-90, 
nd the correspond eaten terms for 4 and 
Fe re Dai su 
he Malagasy r- 
Bil enatraction of fran or fara-ea, rermltng the Grogian a, 
‘The Inbinl definitive postfix occurs concreted in the Semitic glosonrion a 
as iu those of the allied Libyan langue brew has it in the 
wlern tom for 2. (For the evidence ofthe wide prevalence ofthe Liz 
Bran labial in 2,4, 7, (7. @ 6, 2) 9048, see African Numerals.) The Bay; 
yg and 7, end the existence of 


















mitico-Libyan, a in the Seythie, definisive and numeral system, the 
dekitiea “and unit in}, 4, ow y tion of that. in 8, t, ke 
“Although the liquid 1,'1, n was early combined ia the Asiatic systems 
‘with other def ental &o.) in 2, 4 ke. it appears to be the 
‘essontial element in the Sythic, Semitic aul Alrican systems. 


Five. 


A, Rhasmsn, Rhema for, Khnemeascta mass. Abie, Xe 
sak mare khtcmsh ors ivbrem,Kbacin-tba mas. Kéavesh fom, 
Chaldes, khsemeintt Bablonian, “kh-ah Gara. khomosas’Statirah, 
Std, sasmeirt Amhara, atem-avte Tigre, siras Berber, st 
Bist Shih, taco meas Akiko 

This tora a pro 1 Eogth=m stems, 
Rael Khe ce ‘ih the name, son, tment. at 

ha gyptian 9 tnd the Bartow cies remarkable 
that ho proper ‘Semitic languages the unit root takes the guttural 
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form asin the Semitio 1 (kb—), while in 6, 7 and 6 ft returns to the 
Bibilant form it preserves in 2and 3, 
7 the Berber, Shlleh, Timeni, Dalle 














(Seo African Numers 


fag without the 
Se term ig ilar to th como Seythie unit in 






tia, tie, in 60 
ntal dofnitive an 






Che, enctee 
relative fem. 
form of the sibilant, de 
‘the Babylonian 64, so-su or 
Semitic 2, 8, 6,7 antl 8 the sibilant 
African forms of the Semitio 6 (A 
fn the forms su and tu, 

Six. 


Gis simply the unit—for 6, 1 in the prevalent sibilant form. Egyps 
ian proserves the labial post of the archale mother system s-ou oF 8-00, 
‘00, #0, but ju 60 has the pare unit oF definitive se (us in 100 she, and 
Joodshn}. The Euskerian’ sei is the samo (erm. —Semitio has sh, aint, 
teste ei. s-tacta moo Arabi, sieshab mai, she-h fom Hebrew, 
fditta mate, sho-t fm. Chaldeo, shact-id Gra, hacteid Marah, 
det Ainl, se-daighte "Tigre, se-Uais Berb,, auth Shillah. These terme 
fare tho sume aa the Indo-Guropean shut, sha-sh 80. and the Soy thio 
Gouble forms of the sibilant, deneal and guttural unitin 6 (chet, Aust 
ke,), 7 (sis &e.), 100&o ‘The Himyaritic and derivative African forms 
thew chit the sevond sibilant. or dental is not a secondary postfix, and 
hac the seinidie torm wus funtnediately derived from tho double unit, 
‘This form wat au_archaic Semition-Libyan term for 1 probably fe= 
ining, ut ns i is best preserved in a tornary series (9,6, 0), the Senile 
‘tie 6 may be dual, 








baby the oldest 
and guttural uit. Tela still preserved in 

ud tho intial eloment of the 
0 Kes 1's place. In the older 
also retained, us wo. have seen, 
































Seven, 
a, facbacta_maso. Ars shicbih mate, shenbe 
fom Hebe, “Fim Chai, he-bacid’ Mabrab, ahe 
Gara, shusbonte Tigre, seelael, rusbhict Ambarie, seleaby 
te rd Berb. shnshet Egy 2os-pl usk This is" the Indo 
B nmi Ugeian sacbeet, kein wich the Voss sap, sab, 
acm he is the sovlune uit with the archaio bial qualitive jostlix, 
The Bgypriun aud uskarinn unit preserves the double form found in 
tho Uprian sis-in Qo, Inthe Semitic and Tndo-Eoropean, and in 
Several rican trans,” ‘The term, in ita original form, was 6, 1. See 
Tirdo-Europeun and eythic Numerals. A. similar form of the unis is 
revervediu the Egyptian 3 and Semitico-Egyplian & 
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Eight. 

‘tha-ma-n, sha-ma-n fem, tha-ma-ni-fa mase Arabic, sha-mo-n-ah 

amuse tho-howeh jon Hebrew, ermaceje. mest, tein fom Chale 

dee, tha-man-id Mebrah, thu-m Gara, shu-mun-te Tigre, se-min-t 

Rhy skemen Be, (com berb, emp! Shilah: ‘This tert le evident 

ot Woemed frowsS or, ‘but fom Ba. the ‘gyptnn form (i. «08, 
tia ellte Alcan and many other systems). 


Nine. 


as frm, ti-sa-ta mase. Arabic, te-sha fom. tishecah mase, 
Hebrew, Chaldeo, sa-id. Mahrab, Gara, ze-tti Avih , ze-te-in Harragi, 
sactewna Gala dahoate Tigre, pal, psis Bg (p-isin 90), daa Barby 
{aan Shih, “Thin i a Melo form ofthe Wit oocurring In the 
Kamechatkan dys of 1, Hungarian tiz 10 &6, acd in the Mongolian 
Gai-mun 9, (1,10). Te s'alao tho Semitic 6 au! 8, go that 0 is probably 8 
tinal,” Tutus the African terms are generally'6, 4, it is possible that 
the Semitic 0 fs the term for 4 found in- several Airican languages, 
reearring in ‘9 in forms similiar to the Semitic. Agen si-ze, wt-djay 
fe-dia 4; tatichn, se-son, se-8-fa 9, Gongn achnech 4, dje-toy yieden 
‘9; Shangella gan-cha, ancza-cha 4, 38-808 The full terms are. pree 
‘erved in some Zimbinn systems. ects ma-che-che, mustye= 
Aye, ietyectye 4, md-tnnn 
‘band-4 (9). Prom thrse terme it might be inferred that 
‘alto a term for . tut it hes no resemblance to the cure 
ita conteacte of fll orm (or-ba war-bn he). TE ape 
however to the current term lor 2, aid was probably 
use when the wumerals varied regularly ‘with tho 
‘The Hebrew fem. she-to-yin is « similar term. Ti 
rariation ocours, Arabio, Hebrew fo, 
hetitute the den. 



















































cognate, It the Semitic 0 be considered ax 8 teinal ite 
arma for Gand 3 is explained But even io the cute 
{ent terms for'Dand 3 we have found a radical resemblance, 40 that © 

Ht oppose but rather confirms 
oon ofan 2 her be inal 
‘agrees radically both with 9 and 4 because these agree radically wi 
each other. 











Ten. 


A, ash.ar, asheirfom. ash aracta fom. Ar%, ausiras maze, 08 er, 
Heb, assra masc, as ar fom Chaldee, abisberid Mabrab, ish-rid Ger 
Fa, aburte Tigre, aera, air Ah. 

B, ment, nist, must Eg. This i the Serthic ebial unit and post 
fix, occurring as 10 in the same form in Tuogusian mene (inl min). 
Bui the Bey tives found 
40:8 and 3 and here divested ofthe inital sitilant unit, which it retains 
a some other Aftican forms [See Airican Numerals, 10 B. 0.) 
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APPENDIX T0 SEO, 6 OF CHAP, Vi, PART Ih 
B 
SEMITICO-AFRICAN NUMERALS. 
One. 


(9) wuched, wacbiedy ened, eked mass, wabbdecta, 
intl) Fim ipl ates nS fen Hate 
fins, ka fom Dhahces wed, alse Tiga ark 
Ena Amnaries Tua rotts whee rsa, Te eh aeae 
Ae samtaesLuyan”dotive ett etgt gaciaon ot 
wi nay thi seth 
rie Gary tet ari uv Prom the analogy of 

sd, thn analy nei the correct one tthe rot tag 
ign afte lala, 1 i the Somites Chardon aeeoeheat® 
Seefting inthe ibaa forn nig Seba dap nee 
soiled in ey 

oie uot for wey Beara 

datas at al aft 


























a wen, Ucel, uel, comp, the 
in pal tal, nai &e,) 

wn tn (@) bo the root (I, Kiny ba) and the 
‘vowel or labial (wn, a, 6) n mare augment ov prefit, it must be ranked 
with the Himyaritio ta. and Egypitiin. ty br 
‘tho aspirate nnd gutiural definitive end unit p 
dental, In tho Somitie 5 tho unit rocara in the aspirate guttural fo 
In tho allied Soythie systoms tho gattarnt, dental, sbi 
fe have bad an Independent deiitive powor even wen postfixed to tho 
a 

In Afrion tho aspirate, sibilant, dental and guttural definitive also oo 
‘ure as the unit in accordance with what we havoindieated as Its arcbaie 























Semitle range. Kven in the samo group tho consonant essuines dite 
feront forms. ° Thus in the Gonga group we 
(a). ita, into, iste, flea, eskoo. Ta tis double form the final 










elomot fs not to tus post, because the definitive ieee 
fours in the sume doable form, and the ital element rather than the 
vile.” Tn the Bay tian 3d pronoun, enstu-y mage, 
fem, the o4snl js prefisunl aa in ‘the Mand. Iie pros 
Runs, and tho dental isthe radi daiitive as tn tay ti, te"the", Pome 
But id dofinitives and units tho pred being itself deft 
Heal. The woit is generally nota single defc 
‘one, being anuimeral application of dee 
‘usally. cou 
ental define, variable othe guar, 
8 most of the’ Nilotis languages. does 
Prato and ris th inal lor 
unit root. 
Tn ome ofthe other Nilotic languages the initial element assumes 
{ta full nasal form as in the pronouns, Dantkeil In-ike, — Shibo in-ek 
Bisharyo oog-at or on-ga', ‘Tumali in-ta. ‘Thean are’ clear vestiges, 
found from tho Red Sea to the western portion of the Nilotio province, 


* In App. A the vowel of the root inimpropery separated row 
it and carried to the ports, ee 
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sae creed, 
tack ered a 
‘Some of the "Nige 
omen 





ora enceta 
age rot eel rods i 
Loe taat Sons sae fe 
Be cue), certs Mec greed ces 
Eerste fame a Gains de 
Rita Se) is Retin eymcme aetna pre 
ieee ee nals ham vm 
SoU atl al meer cals ha ee 
reradhiin irs Stans Cee, ltt abel 
ieee rae Secger Roy” ene, ate iat at 
ee eer, Re, tetas lear be 
y Pers a ee mane ee oo ree 
Feretereporg Ag RA taro eel iy 
cote yotetsie seater 1,2, ume rguraad 
rset nar malas t,t 6 i ier oe 
coarna th Ot, de tl te roi on irra 
Taste rahe acl Sila yen Vora don 
ser it cea spn ay 
ae sane ey pa 
Mtn en Se area nf emtng te 
a oe cus MSs eee 











































onclsionsexn be arrived tt 
‘Tho common Zimbian term appears to preserve the some form of 
‘ho unis, with thelabal deBuiivetathe nia, although theJatcr bos 
Docome’ a sulatantive part of the root! "The moet eotmon 
form of tho ltiuate root fa al variable to yi end score 
esponding with the Mulaguay'si and. Arabic bi, [eomp: the Egy 
Gale"anf aaingnay det. ssi} but forms fan ans'o tea eae SS 
fn Semitic, Gonge and Malogaay. In some languages becouse t 
tod in oir rk “Thal eotal ‘cement nt general tot 
form 'mo. "The same combinatton is found in other fotwations, aed 
‘whether bth th daiiivesareto be conslered ns belay. priser & 
et. compound wed as tho numeral, or a merely servile upetion i oe 
be scribed tothe post or pref, "anuat be doubur Ia mont caren the 
Pes he prinelpal nud accessory having vee 
formation Ir the. or ofA were 
‘woald follow that all the Semitco-Libyen forme 
‘ond nit might 

aie mon-eomcreted ‘esas 
JeBcitive had m separate 
turreucy end was capable of being teed us the units The cousbiontions 


Me Koclle's Polyglotta Africana, received vince the text war write 
tol Staberes is ts icon "Hl ives ye an the Wola 
Profs. Iu Bullom wi(coph, nin, mim) ia prefied to the 6 sim 
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{ndlonted special distinctions, sexual ke. "The replacmeng of t,t, by 
For, found in the Arubis ordinal 1, takes place ib the ‘ahnivian enrab 
bal I. ‘This teuds to the conclusion tat wal wut, wate wu wel ot 
ek gin ose real aris aber” teray he 

simple or compound. ‘A. stair range of variation ursure i tho 
forme ot the sey thi au = 











© uit whieh have the iui 
wiee of Semitic In Hts mont urchaic ange and of 
‘one, it is that in momsi, moer i. sin the 
the labial wus primarily sccresary. Iu torwit 
gorresponis with the Egyptian uo of toetamwuet [| 1, One hi}. 
The rollowing are exasnylea of the Zimbian 
mice (contractel) KicKamba, ino- 
ably ronteasted rors w 
hor Ziman taigunge 
i 





prefix. From the gre 






















id 








nigola, i-mo Mundjola, Yoruba, which In owe diulect uers 
Zirbinn tabial prefix with is numerals, bas ube sane Lora ut te unk 
), marie, 
le Variations are found $. ‘The prefix alone fs used ia 
in others tho root changes to t ky 1; o-bu hun, 
0n9 KO.—j ant aetiek Vitnbuildy Womtd, words 
Bongo &o;, vactn Panwo, pucka Butnig rs 
‘Mpongwey by the common change of #1, ri 
m 10 Panwe vaste 1, become 
Although T ha W the Kuaf with the Binin and Cama 
terms, Ido not inter that the latter were derived trom the former, 
‘Thay ‘are probably contractions of one of the varieties found in 
usr, wosto do, The Kuaflitsel! must be considered asm te 

























uit of ofvo prevalent Nilotio tera frum which the Nigerian Wer 
Serivod. ‘Tho ful 8. Nilotc torus ia probably preserved fa the Agen 
ta, wol-ind, and in. tho allied’ Nubian aad Nigerlan terms, core 





w 
Tooponing wit the Semitic wal 
Tn highsr numbers the Inbial is common, 
second torm ofthe unt serie, (save ue 
Atrurchuio term for 6, qtbo tle inthe 
forms pon, pune, Sung, mon [8.6] Hi 


} In Koelle’s Zimbian vocxbaluries tho commun worm of tbe sound 
‘element ini, ahi, yah, 2,2, Bion the wesvern side. In the 8 both 
1 forma Gecur, dahiy ta ty 43, tu the Wes, Marenta 
archale variety preserving. the root wi 
atiral in place ofthe labial prefix. Bat tte probubly « eon! 
jon of the form (comp the Mimbome bos, kincdi). Tn the 
Touwa group (Cameroons &c,)_ mo re oceors, bu 
are alone, aio, 4 mo. d wo. In. Baseke 
"A similar change of the poritix 
(comp. mo ai, to 8, Koi). ‘The Calabar dialects bave 
ilar forme. dei dat, det, ¢ dei, "Tn. Base and Kemoko the sibilant 
{thanyen 10 the aspirace hi, his, the form thus returning vote Arabic, 
§ Koclle gives mo.ko Uudass, ¢osko Murundo, mbong Ndob, fo g Mut, 
borg Ngoten,¢ ko Ashanti, 





Tt does not oveur io tho 
‘ostfx.) In Afrien it waa 

stom), under the 
ilotic un Nigeri 
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‘terms for Git nccurs as 1 (5, 1), under the form wal, wol, far, wor, fy 
ya, wa ke, In9 it occurs for 10 in Tamali, Masona, Sofale and the 








Kongo group. As 10 itis found in Nubian, Berber, Shillah, Tibbo, and in 
several Nigeri the dual series itis still more common, 
‘The Semi ‘the most prevalent term for 3 
under the vili &e. “As 2 dual it occurs in4 in 
Semitic (con! in most of the Nilotie languages and Mala- 






ut, fus &e. In 7 it represeuts 2 (6, 2) 


far, ti 
kil and Shibo, Lahr, babare, 


Te occurs (as unl) in 
fs Malgeey, vale 
fe) Othe eres are found a the Gallatack, t-k, to-ko, kows 
fo Hawn group dat-oky dary teeny mai-a'dn, Protntiy the 
Darr Gait fe fo be refered to this variety rather than to (Tn 
soto ofthe Pednnlan ond’ Rigerian, eyetern the Geatal aed (etter 
Ges ene ee and nsec reveno he Ci 
Gers uot Raat, Rede Repheran (comp Bike pur: gis). Mes 
Peco and Roan e-ty tah, its (Gongs forse] Kra ker Polk gan 
feltn, mbeka, Akin B-ockin, Ai ecban, Tame keke” Moke 
Kin, Karain ket, Rarupny endl’ Yoruby “kk, oko (Gaile toro} 
JTis nna sears sone Yoho Yoru toe [shih iecak] and foo 
Kuen fauna aso 
3 Hottentat Ka Eola, uf, resents the Gonga e-koe, Another 
Hottontoe term iow footiay Exe) also resembles the Gonge ste 
Tintforme The double vowels of several of thew forte, ei'ulba, 
Areanclent Libyan (comp, the Bg defend unity). 
‘i. Inthe Agso group lo im aprears the root, lo-wa Woog 
ha Aganmider, la-gha Falasha. ‘the Bornut” la-rkny Ia-kay 
5 tricia, vk, are mila terme tothe Agaatacgha, 
sme oreo) tn thy Danka 
uty i inalo preverved oe 
eRemitionsd Airion iy esa 
lace af the common Zimbin a 
1 i roa the ine oat tocar 
Lr 8, (ly 10) the form l-ke dee 
ci aecaniiet 97 
these orm {Aa}, wth the dena 
arte kt 






































iy 






















{nthe Mpongyo ia of 
tects in Dorn 














. 0.00 Okam, ke bow 
‘Axkurakora, 


‘i fon, lon Prpel, pa ini Padeade, pe le Kisi, Kecle, ke.leo, kee 
en, ke den. ida, ira Mandingo Grovp, pt ‘Timne, bu-1 Bolom, 
homey Gr. @ 1, me.ne, te 


yh 
ni gscni-o nr, hs. Not Gry pace Mandira bus Eos (Nut 
FBS; Beulah rbapene 
bom, ba, bam, pa—, Wey me— hes Kam, Key im, Bey li 
the ebdant and dental rt, - They afford sirong evidence thatthe 1, i ny 
‘yi, no, lo, Kc. are but variations of the same root. 
‘The Torin of the prefix eecvee to some extent to trace lines of special cone 
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ry of the Semit 
‘and at a unit ove 


Goer 

(Gh)' Double sibilant or aspirate forma are not now found in 1. To the 
Gongs hu-su pona, bo-s0 pona, the first term hu-rv, hoody is 1 The 
Egyptian sheesh-f 7 (0, 1) ik another instance of iim ave ue the unit, 

iin mont of the higher nombers the gatiucal uolt recars, It la common 
45. "In Noflit in prefixed even to the numbers below 5, (0 

igortar 3 &). ‘The other varieties, dental, 

dT some vase with posi fi 





















‘not now prese 
postfix in the 












found in, 5, 6, (5.1), 
wich 3s ho oi, 908 8. The 














me. power whet 
prelix or pou'hx, and that the variation fa the ros 
Iativo “position of the two elements in archaio terms inn fact of the sume 
Kind at the ovcarrence of the dellaitive both as postfix ani prefs in 
"The reduplicated form of the pure siblant and dental ie found. tn 
hhighue nombers, It scommon Inthe teraary serien 3,6, 9,30, 6H fear 
fant ocurs an the unit in 8. Keyptian hasit in 7(6, 1), Bowibiy the 
Fedopiteatfon distinguished 8 from 1, bat we the terme for X were. al 
Aouble or bieconsonantal, and wm the double 8 varien to form ain 
L'Ge age tiela 8 Mategany, tela 1 Bornuly ke-a3 Gongs 
ie iat rath fon » 
io forme of 1 Although not foond pad 
does not contain a secondary pontdy it 
fe thaeth &e. of 8, Similar forme of 

































2. 













t 
ftecatat, fe le ide 








econ in the orowd of varie whieh our Alrean collections now 

‘The Semitic affecte @ and e, wa In, wa lt a kh, ¢ kh hoy 

Nubian, Sudanian and Wesiera fore 

nected with i.e. g, wan Berb., wa 
lag bam, g-ma ov Ni 





7 probably eons 
‘Nutian, ba 1 Boro, pt le Mandara 
Gr , faa d Relup, 

abundant 


















ve central or 
ie, Karetare kt lara haw a, bo! Pik, immediately to 
probably witha the inflience of the Zimbian languages of 

1 has o, avhough the numeral rooleate the eaine: Kare 
‘mo di,e0 2 be 10, bo 04 i tho Arabic of Adirar wa ta 
placed by we—(comp. the Hebrew e—) and is uved in 2 l40, we hid, 
foeshood L.we ane 2, 

i The Gara and Mabra tao, Cara Mari yt re, not redone 
forms if the final —ut, —f. be ecrvile, MP. 'Koelle's dei.det Udora 
fand Mbofon, dae.t Kalen, and perhapa dao.e Kabenda, appear 10 be proper 
edopications, 





the wouth 
the Obedda 
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jeasian (1 Ke), Boskarian (7), Indo-Earopean (6), 





the unit ocenr in 
mnNai A 
acme! masz a-wacli fom, Arabic, “frat”. It ie used 
uly acs orton, burt appears to eve been eh rebuic Semi eur= 
inal, not only from its wide prevalence andgreat imporzance ia the 
wiuoeral systems of ‘Africa, but fro it preservation ip @ 
form inthe Semitic4. In Africe the liquids l, x, n, d, are 
iu several forms, and as they pass iuto those in Kyi 
in archaic Nema 




















eurrent as 















wally in 2,8, 4 hooe-wur-) wow 
ediay era arbor (jenn at 
‘ne Serakoli. In E. Nie 
the Agan 6 wal te, woLia, 


habbo, (ana 
Foal Naf weer Raopo, oe 
ke), wa'ni Peta, 
loti’ this term is 
Goin Nigeria woro 6, Juloakur, Soko). 
Foreign aftitis. 

chy Stall te vaio, has N. nd B, Asian representatives (Sotho 

In the adjacent Caucasian province the sibilunt form of the definitive, 
with differnt postfizes isthe most covmmon anit, es-gu Georgian, 28, 20, 
Tov ss eile ew Laaian, tam Mingrlin, bo Creal, seek, ee 


rari. 
jn the sibilant 





























pat anil the cogs 

igrinn terme, som of which retain the ial (ve-ikey vacikg 

&), while others have dropped it as in Indo-European and most of 

he Semitic form, 

ie ofits forms is similar to those N. Asian terms in 
isin, Mongolian ni-ke, ne-ke, ne 


the 
Di 





















‘a 8 are ony varetin of () 
tic utfivities. ‘The Galls A 

recalls 

‘e) thell 
Bian psn, tt ice 
voted To gin Sama ant Monga ra oy 
ofan lege fan, lnay iy Lap Toohey Semeds To-se-y Inn 
re ‘ose representatives of the Agwu— Boral ee 








in higher numbers, and itis dietinetly 














7) Similar vavieticeof the unit occur in the Reythi ayntems. Mons 

golian has dor, ler, dol, dal, tir &c. in some ofits higher ternis, "Sev 6. 

‘The Asonesian terws are chiefly Melogasy, bot some apyed co buve 
closer representatives in those African aystenss with which Nal 
nected ‘The most provulent terms are isa, fae, e#e, a8, 
va &o ; tabi, tasi, taba, tai, a; tiks, tik, tity, tot Key satu, 
sada, sara ke Be 

B! "The Semitico—African forms resemble the Seythie Iubin] unit in 
‘he Turkish form ber, bir, pra, im which the sibilant postin of the more 
‘common form (bish, vis, mis &e.) becomes r. ‘The labial is not now 
the most prevalent unit io the nameral systems of N and B. Asia, Lut 
itis rotained ia 1 by some languages—Ugrian, Tungusian, Turkish and 











‘uate, 
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Japaneso,—and it occur in others in 6,10, 1000 &o, ‘The posts has 
al the: variations that occur in Africa.” Examples of-r and-s hive 
been given in theabove forme. ‘The Tuugualan I aad 10 has iisy mets 
mer, inom, and the ame defutive eccare as sumer) powdx it those 
{ora and im others such us aun, bat fc, resembling” Atcean units 
‘The African terms which ‘havent are similar tothe Dgrian vary 
Tak, vit, beet, boat 

‘The Draviro-Austrlin lbial units cognate with the N. and E Asiae 
tioand with the Sevltica Arica, being identlcaia orm with the ater, 

ihe Zinn tenn he ail be Fal, ramet Ste bla, 

in Indonesia’ (Pep 

itn thes forme dhe fiat 
























jemitio. wilh Afrioan. langueg 








cle ments common to 
that Inthe lattor they are. not in gen 


lear 
|, to be considered a9 
raives from the former ia ite present or historical condition 





The cognate Alvioan languages wrt, like the Semi, branches 

of an archala.ormation which, mast’ at one time. have’ been ree 
ated in 8. W Aaa hy Watecta more akin. tothe African then to the 

Finricel Semive. “When the archaic Semitic or Semtioo Libyan fore 

imation first spread to Africa fe must have. had several forma of ihe unit 

tnt one ofthe mont important appears to have een the bial, ‘There 

fo lear evideneo that ft preceded tho wbilat. Lele more probsb 

thule dieribution In Afrzn, that both. were ved by the Serie 

tha wérofirt ranspautod ito that region The bile, dan 

fl wavelther from thn fis the m0 

Prova 

vnit, 

have 































nun prefix or intial element, Both may 
imparted from the frat in ogmbiaation, 
Two. 

A. ithenaeni, ath-inean,isein-in, sen-in mare atheln-tacn fem, A 
shecno, she-ne-m, she-nn-yim, nso, sbe-te-yim, fem Hobsya-r 
Malirah, tonr-en Chad 
Babylonian), s-nau, uct, sous Bg Copt 
(get 32, 40 ib, tong Billo, ells Kalaby ki 

inte, quiet, huclef, Abs, heel i Kell Arkiko, 
Bomitic,'p 2) 

“The lighid ta, im, ne, rob, le, Ui, of these forma appears to be the 
agonal 

‘Tho Ashaiti mi-ecno, Fanti e-bi-e-n, Afutu e-nu-e, Amina and Yoru 
ba esa, are probally, with the Bornut ened in-d, of Semitico-Libyan 
Aerivation, with she fatal & tA, hy elited. Comp. Bgy tun snen>ey 
‘enucti, Borber (h-en-at, ~hillal sin’ “the anomalove Vulat di-di 
‘bvioully « variation of the Bornuiiuedi, (Bg. a-eu-te)® 

* Koalle’s Vos. supple the Tollowing Atriean variations Of Ara: 
blo, to-ne-n Soa, sirni Wada, wecs-ne, e-teue Adirary teene-ni, deen 















te, 
(Bee 


























ni Beran. The ‘Kandio diesen (di-an!), Bole Ngodsin sislien 
fro forms sitnilar to the Shiliah, Kalai aud Arkiloy and forming with 
‘them a group originating in one special and older diffusion of on Arabio 





form, 
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To the Wongo-Angola kind, ial, xi, sot 

woh otie erate tot i ames i 

refizrs ‘They soxgrs x comieetiny prt 

Eos \byalmian fora, Kirt, helt, gullet, hulet, Gulab 

eo Kil Tn these foros the Untalronsooast varca from 
thy hand hod th 



























‘eloment ct the Semiticn~Atrioan root,—of w 
Goubt~its combination with a 








Svatem, but fron: Semitic In its pre-agglut 
‘whe the postfises wore free,—from another Seuitie 9 
common arebaic source. Other instances of a similar 











the albany, def 
ray have prevallal at 
vents it is probable thatthe labial form was that of the-Semitic ayes 
fem which frst spread into Alrica and from which both the Nilotioo: 

Nigorign andthe nn ib emu have ben derive 
in the Gulla 7 (5,2) the Semitic tera occurs ina form simile to the 
Chaldee, hue. with the archate laial poathxtnr-ba, toneeb. The Nu 
du, Boruui t-l-ur revemnble some of the other forme of 3 

















B. (a). Theprevatent Atrican term for 2 isthe labial, with a liquid 
final (Lory). Weis found fo the Niletoy Zimbian and Nigrtian, ror 
‘vines, anil ns the Zimbo-Nigerian varieties throw light on the original 





T give the former first. 
owing are trample of the more prevalent Ziman form, 
ambi, mir Kintka bint Kikembe i, Masaru ply pee 
i oH et, Paewan mie 
goa hdl, Sal Kongo fale Na nt 
Noga fle, Aol ot 
) Ermbonna. meal (ol fm 7, meoly elf in 12 un 
biere, Mpongwe mbsnit, 
ago torm are fe, fs, fale, fering, poe 


Nigerian languay ire Jabin} term is found, 
peste aaa Pe a 
Teta of weit at ee 


¥_ Additions irom Koel —a-vin, dation Manta, peo Matatan, 
i-yncde Songo, ya-t. val, Lubalo, Kast, o-ley yuccl, buco, 

L bieele Angola &e. The Siusentands ho-ie when compared with hoe 

silva lout iv dhe hows thet le the rot 2 naa 
Ibial pret s equally regular in Mutsay'a mucmo | (mocmore Bac 

Bn), tol beer Bos, ben 2. Ks nyika has 

sasta 3). Mondingo bas fe-le, pre, veore, ferin, The Bega grou 

Hasite copaaie ts, pera, paren (Comp. pn, jes pease) 
















peri, Reng 
13 and 
ili, Man 
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and itis preserved in the Kina min, Other Nigerian forms ore 
Akongo, bu Camancons, efi Kerapay, e-bay uta Karainy tn ale 
trny'Eita oko Kaylee, ba-ba Borg bart Bung (lands bes 
nis), bebe Pauwey be Bivin, aint, ue Witty oe ee 
mo Akripon. The prfivaul de- of ths Pongn forage secede et 
fom higher humbera” Ina Tew o1 the more Serthern ugg 
Sand in nso In Sits cont fned wih a neal see Aa 
se lban, mono, (1 mehr, Beakong ba 

Ampiget the’parely Iai forme fomiien to Haute and the Tower 

















Nivecian languages, the full or compoumt form buris fount iu Nad 
(shar 2 (in 7 It Wwonmes, bi, agustiou-bi).. Sbabbe hoos-war-bn 
7 and Binin w-boar 2.” ‘Tirse forms sugyest tha 





the Wolotf anil Nubian ar &c, of ni-ar, atmo &e, fa sinply w coutraction 
of bar &c, ‘This iv supported by the ummall arsko 1, marcha 7, Kole 











i fellead 7, Dalla bar-de 7, (belle 2), Shangella’amebund. 2." 
oldagi fell’ of 7 anil tho Dalla bello 3’ are Zimbian and Mandingian 
forms (bi, iela Ke,), coreespouding withthe Shiko melshen, Danakil 





(@.) With thecontrasted Tumali ar-ho, Kallgt ora, Kensy ow-um, 
Nabi onosgha, Dartur on, wn nvast place, on the one side, the Kurd a 
‘and, on the other, the Wolof? ni-nr aud ‘Fembu no-all, Tn these. Nig 
inn terms sho unsaid w prefix us in tho Wolof ni-at 8, nicane 4s 


















Durno.dose 9. ; 
(6) In the Gala family Webel follows the tg iste of pre 
atigg it vin Zimbinn. Ta Bishan a labial both ‘allows 





the’ liquid; Bishari malab, Davkali Tame, ume, Sauinall Tele 
Shiho, Galla lama, Wolaitaa nama, Wolaitea, Woratta labo, Aguu Iangey 
ing (in ao aca), Mulguay an or rica in Aone a, doe 
or dues, in-wa, nus, di | the Begharmt sub aad maybe 
of W, Nilo vgn troigh dum, fab (=dub de” ‘The anomalous Vane 

wo hep: may alto be a otetion of term having a sila eigin 
Fumi seb. 











‘The Galla-Malagey term 1am, dune, ron ko, resemble the Ya 
do-Enropean d-wa, d=va, duo &c,, Lazian’ ku-wa, Ugrian kart 
Merk domactad (ive Qual, and howe Sarees of 3 sea Shit 
inves fslr, Sete, Gaueaay Indo-European, ‘The easton oe 
two elements and the vowel u distinguish the Galle lugaay om the 
Zinbian form and might apear to connect them wl the do ees 
Snr But ar the Diabet mals appears tobe the fal nna ore ete 
what aera anual, an one ha rele age 
ty ofthe. commen Affcdn tamer Te the echo 
Eemi-Lyan fonaten then eee arin Gna a 
Beye and it war uso nomen element” (See"the rare na ea 
Benidenamerss) In SemtecLibyar as in Cuseaon fears 
Sully an well w postaxuly, anf Gothic ike Drevay-Asmmliey 
sel ete at nin wh eva ena 
{Gru Ln Bharat in ote ther Senfe-Libyen languages the 
common as a prefs, and is ancient previence tthe ilo prot 
ino uted by He uefa pads Ss Deokal sod han oe 
ith the Hottantot usage), ax a prefix and postfix in Berber &o. 
‘Bian ins the vowel o (0, en off ond in Dabs Sto a 
kiko it sometimes takes the forms ub and um as o postfix, Danakil ane 
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30 “milk”, Galla ann; Agee Tera 
4, Gaibt a-kalnat-any Prva tay 
Meiko shes", marros Adal Kok-ad sars® cs nam 
‘Shiko; Kerub “neat”, her-ud Shiho;ruk-ud“eumel Shiho rackus 
So Danaki aki-ba Adaiel;in-od Meath Anko, i-uk Bouma ide 
Falashe; aru, i, aruba Gallay armat Hurvur. The 
Bishari 3 is _protebly ‘an archaic form of ‘the numeral as it ex= 
{ted in the Gal's family, and the corect analysis would appear to be mal= 
4&0. This a contrmed by seraina-d7 (0,2) in which the labial Leo 
its pace a theroot and By the 7 a ahd of Dank, eke 
‘ede; in which Uhetootbas its full form, and which I have already identiied 
The came rotor 2 bur ahr and es aloud bags aa Te The 
same Fock for it in Malagasy, 
Bhangallsmslama'l is’ similar example of the labial oceursing both 
tu tial ond a, The Gall? thn ina the Inia pnts Se.” "The 


Bart mal may therefore be cosdered ssl  vatiation of the Nie 
Jotic form of the common African 2, bar &c. The terms under (o) would 





Speck ers wan teak tees ae ae 
Bs ioe ih a ta et 
‘8 in the Dalla be-le, Zimbian bi-ti ke. The ‘tenn, in like mane 





ner, becomes rus, which approximates to the archaic Semitic form of th 
rea tareaee ta arie ke. The Tumnall 
sum & form of dhe origina postix similar to the Gall ou 

‘the carrent Semite tera for 2 Hebrew retainn a a 

port, In the historical condition of the Semitic languages the ‘numer 
Fils save, are mbstantive net qualiives They have wiferent forms for 
atealine and ‘he fom. beg, Bowever, ued. for. masculine 
or a th her fry with he i fren, wade a a 
‘numeral patfces moat have been crginally qualtive it iyo 
{nthe ert of the Semito-Libyan. formation when the sexual vasiaont 
ef te deove wer infil, the uit on all the eit otc 








Ba 











{tnd the higher number ll those which had. plural pica! 
Jaki was msclie and plural, elthoush og Tgdr cr indetule 
She liga wa opr and plural; plural &e, I 
fe ot ace period th eit probally “isl vered’ withthe, wx: 
‘The dental and sibilant, def. may bave been the fem. unit, and the lobial 
‘the mare, and in the higher numbers, which were but compounds of unita, 
the distinction may have boen maintained. ‘terms in which the 
‘ial curs as a. root or posttix: were probably. the original masculine nue 
ena, Their sbcuation, cnericn ad Trae it_&phenomcnen 
fimilar to the decay and ‘masculine definitive in 
Paid sae, in Hottentot, and the persitence of the 
feminine. ‘Tt seems explain in this mode the orginal currency 
of two terms for 3, Set be array ete Ee. 


sent, ith-na-niy oad ee. fom. ‘The vowel may also, have even in 
fh ei rad scalps tte be. big commen 


term when the Semitic system was Sixt to Afvica, though 
Sean roo ufervardeDectie the more important inthe Sexe angeagen, 
1 i clear, on comparison of al the Semitic and Afican terms, hat 
the ultimate archaic root is the liguid-—ua, ne, in, nau, nu, oh, n, 7 Semi= 
to-Bgyptian, 1, 3, le, a, x, de, te, diy 80 Se, African; it was 
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ceavi conjoined with the Isbin! and with the sitlant (dent, gut. x) def, 
prefcually, posttixually, or both; that the form with the bial pret bee 
Be ove othe mest prevalent My he pei only ae cng wih 
the root —a secondary prety, Ibis. being assumed i some languages, 
tnd the oot lselé being Soten of in sewer ifs 
With she dof Nef’ oo In of he pinsplvraon ofthe e+ 
anito-Afdean nimeral may be given. 
‘The root haa the variations ngy ny ne, a; 24 Ye, Ta 1, re) roh, 705 
ida; 3 £5 880, da by de kay ga. Pe uaa fom 


“at the pare root with the servile particles thrown off as ndi Bornui, 
Jo Girma fo Gree group 

‘2d, the root with wrviles, 08 esi Aka-Tgula gr, ne, lea Kaam &ty 
le Kambali, yer Wolof, a-ro Nubian, rua Malugasy, 

‘4, the redplicated rout, didi Fulah 

4th, the root with the labial prefs, Dion, Bini, wai, indi Zimbian, Boe 
Yo, Daa, fo Manlingo, me-dsiy’me-lg AktTyala gr the same form 
ith the iil paste a} (ur mead) Midas Hee ute, with 
the guttural post, manroha Koldagi (7), with the dental post fésload 
ig (7); wil eda nba pred, diapote Singa with ase 
condary deiitl, sbilaut, guttieal or quid ‘yet, sieoieri Munta, tem= 
Betre Nyambaoy edie AShan, goed Dare ith the Daud tn, 
sarra-n Landomn, frien Mandiige,jo-riou Liman}, with the root elided, 
be, ibe, vf e-bay min, pay pip bee, Doe, e-we, ove Kes very com 
‘mon in’the NW. Zambian pron. (isueu or Cameroose-Uabun, the Calbar 
find Lower Nigerian groups, thenve inland over the Chadda basi to Sue 
ania including Musa, wud westward in the Dahon y group), 

‘th the root with the sblunt, dental or guttural pei, sheone Hebrew, 
soh Maheab, sau Bg. sien Shillah, d-sion Kandlu, dice Arkiko, hols 
‘Murnntandu, Zo-le Bastiide, Rast Angola, tice! Gura;, the enne form with 
posttxes, tthnaeni, eeh-in-eun At. sheene-m Hebrew, thesnact Berby 
snou-s Bg, he-tarb, ngi-ta-ba, ho-ta-n Bola gr., frien Manpa, 

th, the root with w labial post, luome, du-me, lob, lena nacma, 
Gallagroap ke, sb Beglaem§ with the liquid post. lenge, ioaga Ara, 

1 Tillunn hv-ga-avo the foot is gutturalied. The efviles connect 
the form with the adjacent Balla tectasw. ‘The Pula ton is 
the Filhom go-ra with a, superadded postfix and ‘witli the. tabial in 
live of the guctural prefix. In the ‘variation fu-ten the root, it 
Gjected, “Inthe Limba too, kae the variation of the root conser 
tt fom the dental the gtr i take ie the Dia 
fmund-siene, ‘-s0-b, Bolanda’ g-sicb-n are allied forms, and. the 99 
gi the Grebe greup i connected with them." The Hager acy tae 
8, aarp is a Mid-Afviean link between this detached and peculiar. Sene= 
guabian. group and the Bishasi-Galla, with it ely dueme ee, ‘The line 
Sf diffsion thus indicated must ave preceded. the advance of the Yime 
‘ian forma from the south into the Nigerian, Chadds aud Sudasian prov 


‘vince. 
Foreign Affinities, 
A. See Semiti wae 
B. ‘The Dravire-Anstralian bar, bai, bula &e, are anclogous terms, 


In the other Asiatic systems the labial ‘initial is not prevalent, ‘The se- 
‘cond and radical element li, le, 1, re, ui dc, is very common, “With the 
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giant dette od ni ead it war with he ene ld owe 
iin, akene ke. (the in, ne iy changing: toi, 
ip In ben Abn Te ny Caltanin yor Gmei 
ste inde, Chinese int ‘Kongo terma favour the inference that 
{he Afticad liquid element is the same as the Scytho-Semitic and Cau 
feasian. ‘They even tend to show that the term was received from a Can 
asian language. Bot itis more probable that in the original Asiatic ays- 
fem, as in the Zimbian, the labial definitive and unit was preserved as the 
Initial in som: vrei of 2 swell the lant guttural If 9, 
‘the Aftican bili &e., like the Draviro-Australian bar, basi, ula &., 
fsa remnant of i form once prevaleat in Asia, ' ‘The Caucasian 
wieba (Abkhastn), an Buskarian bi, ere similar remnants, the former 
Raving the labial postix asin che In many Seythle 
forms and in the’ Indo European the labial element keeps its ground 
tracy, Det th tr 
ft (dental, guttural &c.) prefix 
i ec 
provers 














‘the labial in 2 as in 1, 3. and 
‘desest forms to the Zimbian are 
“1 5, 10 &o, bir, pir ee. 1 (Turkish) mill 
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seine. sspears have ene hat ery ey widely di 
ied, They ae the mon prevalent in the I ‘snd. Nigerian 
Promos tin Be NW vin of the ns The bend fmt 
Aas probably received ftom the Semitic provine. before it was replaced 
‘rd bythe present See term. The dander vaniey bed was probly 
fiftwed ata ater period. by an influential Zimtias dialect, ai at 
‘rt prevalent inte eaxt and aouth divisions of Zimbiun. Buk the. Dane 
Tat, Boom, Dan and Koldagh forms appear fo show that tid ot 
frightate in the puralyZinbing province, Pin the west te later f 
cg nl ‘nh pre fai tiene oy 
Mavietes in mont of the Nigerian groupe 

“Si The hr Si te ae oie capresso a 
‘Affica and have made litle progress, ‘The Abyainiun, je7paa an 
Barber mark the oldet difulon ofthe Seite 


Three. 


‘The Aftioan terms for 8 aro remarkable forthe adherence to. one 
tat root hg the tame as Bem 

, tteniet abonet, osmeth, shovtueey Bgy plan 

C} he Bishari mi, in 8 gma! Somit, Bg), peewee 






























(a, tei uclo-sa fom. thala-thaete maser 
‘shib--sh fem. she- 


lus (80) Babylonian, 
‘mage. ténli-t for. Chal Line 


gre 
ROR Satey ‘k-rtct Shilluh ka-ried Kandin, (Soe Semitic}. 
fa variation of (a. 

eS hactivte Mehrab, thck-tt Gara, abcshet,sbbah-e(su-m 90, 
stan 60) Havvag ouck Anbu tach Nabi Catan 90° Gulay 
te-ato, sha-ate 90 onan.) ‘Tho Mabrah, Gare and Harragl forme core 
Tespoud with O (3 dual) not only Ja these’ languages, but to Arable and 
Hebrew (which srop the la, 10 Of), The Babylonian 3 i not ascertaine 
‘ed, but in 90%t bas the Avabio form. In 60 however « snore arcbalo 
form in preserved, sera [Heb. ahich-shi 6, ablshshim OO}, or sul 
‘whic eorresponc with the Atsbario 90-8 of 8, (Harragl, Conga an 
Garut 80), and indicates the former existence of slmiat term “in tho 
Himyarite province, ve defatives and 34 proaoune in suy_ a0, hu, 
hh, ti 0 &&, render it probable tht thie wan the oldest form of tho 
Semitb-Libyan unit, Bue those in a, i, © shay have cooxisad with it 
from an anclent period, Both aro foutd’ in Africen term for 8 and 
ater numerals, [See Sots) 

‘The Himayantie double dental or sibilant, or dental followed by the 
‘guttural i unilar to the most widely prevalent Afican terme, 

‘Galle faonty, si-ddeo "Dandi u-dde Saumaly, se-dde, sedi, vat 
Galla, u-ddla Shiho, ve-tte Dalla, From the Gallo and Dalla forms and the 
Absence ofthe indized lal, these terms appear tobe of Hirayarte origin. 

Zinbian fanily. ats Soahel, -ta-tu Ic-Kambe, bach KiNikay 
pein Makunds, grin Modan tn Any Sl, Koad eae 
41 Zou, tootu Benguela, Angola Kongo, Kumbinds st-in Bondo, biste- 
4 Mundjoia, tute edo, Pulabyndavta'Tumali, These forms are led to 
‘he iuyuree dcth, ‘A seoond varity siggeste that both although 
feoguate with the historical Semitic, have an older common source—na- 
Seu Makua, visuera Takwau), thera Maambis, trera-ru Delagos 
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Bay, Haber, gine ¥ becra-ro Seek 
a3 anaes ee mei 





‘aide form, bt a" 
a uy ne we 
‘and Gara ta-ut 1 und 
tara tela &e. 

itive and unit dnes 


: 








lus and fot 10. 
in the Semi 

Tot the plural defy ee z wy a phonetic modification 
athe fae, Sn he ‘Panwe vata 1, which beootes wala fn (0 1). 
Sure, tach my Tein forms strongly ive of the’ ort- 
ginal tena having been a redupbiatad unit, ‘aré found in widely 
Serarted rauehes of the system. Sock forms a8 the-k, tacr thc, 


10, Kery te. ‘We ouly variations of the original tera’ 
Binley oar the alled Nand E. Anan terms [So Semits 
Numer, 9B) 


The Gang igs ad Nubian terms appear to bongo ater eray—that 








ef exten i ‘The Nubian tot, tohoya 

ouble 

imc 

avidly coed 

isos ie throgh Gala tlm. To Be 
toh appre bono 8 2 

isa eee a ero ed ‘imyartie 

dialects oj pear to have the God th, and to have transmitted this 

form to Africa. The Gara (Ekhili) tha-k-it ea the Himpuritio 


soures of dhe Ax shu-keee (wa i @ Li ve pots 
poets eins 3}, ‘wane 


shu dent 
ae eens eae porta 





and. se-ke the root, it 
Gave tack ‘the of the to ¢ atin the Hebrew and ‘Chuide 
forms. ‘The Shangalla form corresponds with the Kuatl o-ku-ni and 


ie 





epreente the # ofthe Solan os fils) wes 
ee pat, items "Fa etm akon, by Badan haben, 
Kee he an oes thot ofthe Mendingy eer ( es) eel 
(Fel sed Genin ht, cuore Saad 

ina, agiacan "(ayo 3) Pant 
dee (eben 3}, Been dian, Akin atta, Ate aca, 
Krom tt ine, Akzo an” Dal an of ene ts 
tse i lo wat, Rr Tabu et Theat Puss 
Whit, Gerba tab, ony Bfoko” hans ty, ras earpay ecto? 
Ban th hie oa Yarobe mats” "Tho Deghanal moc ae? 

vain 


‘Kiclle’s vocabulary gives numerous West and Mid Aftican varieties of 
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the Zmbian forms, tatty ta, ia, a, dha, nla ta, et, 
itn, ta, dia, bts dota, Bare, pale ee 
Foreign Afiutis 

A. The Egyptian term is Cauonian &. (ee Semitic), and its disse 
gehen at nh Aa 3, hgh rere 
omitor Bey tian 8 (3, wally remarkable wit the almost ui 
era! prone a bathe Senaicuba Afi angunge 

B. he ala ofthis double unit we indicated te Benito is, Tt 
has only one representative in Gauaghn; bat tis tndosaropenn in the 
fermy (wich fs the Seythic kor, kel) mid Scythic inthe tty ty sh 99, 
ter bel, hen, gor fori, It ide provatense tn th 8: W.‘porton of as 
Ou! World, (Indo-European, Semitic, Afviow), and the cireunstunce of its 
cg apf nuptial 

oes byronder it robable tint it wely beste 0 
Fame 3m ten ay ten on sn and die ut 
Wevtern race, In 1 the aude double fora once in Causal aystae, 
hoa a, In Some it ony have heen fem und aho-tn mud, 

Obs. on the Distribution of the terms. 

Following the ausloxy of the glowary ywnerally, ani on Bistor- 
eal robbie, it mny’ Ye conclited dt thy ter sullen t0 the 
Kraig, such ab te Rerber, tre the nts Asadeimporetiony= 
‘that those similar to the Hhuynsiti, such ss the Nilo-Nigerian abt 
feovand ‘the Anihune and Nubian aos, tone fey belong 0 the Hes 
ig erty—and hut dhe prevalent tad widely tay tanra 
Tertelong'to more archato ‘ages, Hike. the ‘comion Afvcan terze for 3, 
Thea joy of enon sin with Sey rahe thn of Sec 
righ. ‘the Egyptian appears to dow hat when twas veceved from 
somite he Samiti family hod a greater variety of ares for 
$5 dun Shan ad Sa ater times, "Zila the fom tua tora 
‘op fo have e-ied nypobly di ote ears Sense 


“Ste wide diweminaton ofthe forms tatu, tru, nara ws probably 
efocted by tho great Zimbinuy movement. 

"That of the several Nilotio forins indicates important movements of Ni- 
oi esto the west abnequenty Ww the Kimya ‘The Are 
haric forms of Himyaritc’ have beeu ‘arvied to the Nubian tribes, and 
‘thonce to one at last of the Nigerian tribes. ‘The Agau forme—chrres- 

nding” probably with the originl fall forms of Gunga, Shangalla, cud 
Kittin have oen cursed westward. by an induertial or dominant 
tp, for thay are more widely dia in. Nigwria dn uy other ‘Tho 
Mankingo tees ara protmily the modern reproentatves of his great Ni 
Joie movement “The Fulah movewent spear ta have nen ater oo 
dau the term fix 3 convurs with other glosseral facts in indicating that 
‘the influence of the Calin inigrations and. conquests extended at one time 
into Sudania, and was thenoe transmitted to Nigeria, 
































«In th prehstarie er of the fonnation it is protable thet Semitic 
Thad more dialects than in after ages. ‘The more. barbarous the tribes, the 
greater their segregation and the more numerous their dialects; ant the 
Gapecity of the family glossary for variations in the forms of root» and 
‘heir cimpounds, depends on the number of dialects, 
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‘The powerful difision of Himyaritic terms by diferent strearos 
to thor tbe thatthe Nous tee recived «fees tmpeun from ha 
Mlisttion and energy of the Tianyarits or an exrfier ‘Shemo-Hamitic race, 
The Gall, Polhruod Mandinglan tribes probably derived from thers 
Sotething of their physical superiority to the purer Negro moss. 
Four. 


(a) arb Gara, arta fom, ar-bote mase. Arabi, 
inal te cre fom, Hobe, vos Dabyloniaay chen mat 








ity Eayptian, fou-so Tibbo, a-fu-r Saumali fo-re Darksl 

1b Shiho, babar Dundas 3), anc ay ha, code cd 
i bund, fo-do, o-du Hansa; fica Kalahi; eofuer, snfactra, e-ficd, 
facta, e-fi-tei Ke, Malagasy (e-fa in 40). ' The tafe, with 
the allied African terns preserve. the fall form of the Semitic 
ar wid show that it was originally 2 (2dual). ‘The same term 
{5 comin Albion ir, war, ke eintating in Koa and Tuma to 
‘ar, The Semitic 4 (a) is ul-o, iu all probubilityy-a dual of this form of 2, 
ontfix,—ar-bu frum wateba, It recur in?” (5, 

te emake on 3 above ad al Semi Numer: 


: 
E; 


‘Se 
‘contra 





‘from 
1, that is hay rigit ‘been 2, L. ‘both its varieties | and 
Mon Bop erent rms Ntgua he vamerio on ‘the 


1h) Hh Drier Ko, Silah nes, ie a smarter. The Non 


elt, Kens, kosm-torpa may be cected with Gk. Both resemble 
asd hotly 6 Seay bare en fom dot it is much more 


ble chat they were rinary way’ fem term once care 
Rites" The flarmgi ke-t,2, (a contraction of ko-et), reeoubles the 
Barer ket 4 


C1" (e) The Bish we (ign 9), Bora eee 
siriali te potty dal fe iad Paik Weal be) ations 
Erie rains of the chet SemitoeAGSean ‘rot for 2 maim) Hy ek 
‘ke, Tn Bornul the guttural in postfixeal in other nouns’ alos. - Bee (0) 

(0,) elle Dal “tole in (4) prety from a slr tere for 


2. Leis the 2d Suland2alo, "Ind its immediate origin is 
‘probably the Semitic 2, she-ue Helvem, een Egyptian, si--it Kallahi. 
(e.) The Zinubizn term is the nseal Semito-Africen root for 2, ne, ni, 


ayo ko. I prevals athe Nigeria se wel as the Zimban province, 
SUobelin, Kikambs rma Kinks tne, kwon ona Mana tna Sola 
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Ja mai, Kosah ne, Sech. é-ni, N3 .gi-mu-ne, Zulu i-ne, mane, 

Le ra ge kms goon ran tune nee, ae 
sea ee reat “Cope ik’ ike Stern Make Talore] 
Mr siogte frm he Gab ertuy—Dataag bet Borge ea eae 
ee ee eas eke keto vont, Nason 
Ener, Hg,” Calbia nn Moko nan Kvn ‘renga; the Binin 
Sa aCe ok ne his EAE an era ay 
Bee Poke ae Kraken, Gre hen, er ah 
Fae tec pan’ gur ke, oa path Ndi Wolo 
‘ban, Mandingo nani'na, Fulah nh mal, 











“rh "Darfur ongeal, (5. 40 on 
Be-val) i probably connected with this Zinabo-Nigerian fora, 
‘he Vanja nin af n-g Bh appeis ote ine tr 
Inthe Zambian 4 the most radical und. persistent element in the Semi 
to-Aftican 2 appears as the original term. "in 2 it has the forms in, 
ha, rol, nea Semi, Nye, 78 ney mi, di dec, African, ” Some 
‘tho amplified forms, nti,’ nazi nan, ionan &c, involve the Semitic post 
ftswell asthe radial cleat (ith-na-mni Arabic), of asia more probable, 
fre the original dual form in ful, 2,2. ‘These double forms are not fo 
inthe E. and’, W, Zimbian diets, They occur in N. W. Zimbian— 
Be-nien Melon, ‘enin ‘Ngoten, de-nien. Isawa ; in the adjacent Chadda, 
Wy naen Ham, Wienyien,. niin Tiki, o-nier Koro, asye-ra, nyeera 
pukujandin the "NW." Nigerian na-racto Gadsagt, pa-este Daguy 
‘pasnela Timani, naeni, nan Mandingian er. 
it cana probably equally unten i 3 and 2 and vteabl to an 
femof the Semi system when, the liquid wns the roper foot of 2, and 
Fit aot been concrete withthe iba awe.” ih fen atv 
used asaprefix or initial, To tis period ita nquision of a dual 
‘hence ofa plural power is probably to be referred. 
Foreign Affinities 
‘African terms for 4 ae all Smite of diferent periods, and based 
for 2, their foreign affinities can only, considered 
fad oh Mustrating ite archaic condition, "The only. term 
ct is the Zinbinu, Jn aeveral N- and B, Asian 



































of intorest in this 









faystems the pure liquid defini as2aud 4, Aino ini, Korean 
ih Cian lyn 4. (See Benito 2). Tesora wih chon 
‘which ft oveurs 48°2, render it probable that it_was used ae a numeral 





Tat it Sei fort eho arta selon hat 
Stpportd by the history ofthe longange sera, whic ari cle the 
‘utberals tthe period when the definives were fre, ad ay of bl 
used us units, The Zimbian 4 appears to beloug to that era of the Semitic 

ems wien the ligud rot iad mot become agutinated withthe nial 
Daniivess At the nae time it must be recollect data contracted term 
tristng in one dalest may absin a wide currency through He gpread of 
Sinfsentist race The History af the Zinibian 1 mut be wosiered in 
ennection with that of tho other meal, which certainly favours an 
Srchai, and not a recent, desivation from the Semite system. 


Obs, on the Distribution af the terms. 
1. The contracted historical Semitie forms, including the Himyaritic, 
‘have made little pro 


2. The ‘Malagasy terms appear to preserve the full form, of 
tse ar pray prego or ela impai,and of 
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‘Semitic forma 
Dable cha slender forms were also once ind asin." 
in the 

‘Western ‘want, wan, ki-wana, bi-wana, bana, with the 
fedare ein th sae am 2 tb Malagasy lt has 
“ier term wn the exception of), which prota of 
Hee re refice nse. fiom the dintibuton of 


8, 


ee ee re el nu ivy i we 

ara a ae ole oe 

ber ait fe wo for Seva as aleady been noticed with reference 

Bike"Beyytsc oot Sembee pao! arn ns 8 
ao ‘ke. 


{8 the highest number in the first series, six being 6, 2, 
fore be wel expressed Uy one of the wamesfor the unit, 1 hand, 


te 
tal and the term would naturally have a plural or coletne form af 
{n 9, 3,8. Four having been expraed by 2% the collective unit for 6 would 
potaly beak from forms used a8 3. it 
be it 6 was originally 3, 20r 2, 3, as in some other formations, 
‘The Semitic Kha-m-t0, Kha-me-sb, Berber su-mo-s ke. is the form of $ 
(1/2) preserve i tian ty hme flowed ‘the principal 
Srubllant numeral roc which may have represented 2, or been a remnant 
gf shea, atin. The, Gale Zt Phich only” difera 
fi ens Sen Sod tan ms 
fanny, tani, tarry, so-t0, loon, 
suomi, zo-le, room,’ tala, 
fare, ito, lero, lel, lon Ge. 1,8). 
© Keoalle gives wer-be an the Arabic of Beran. Possibly the w isarcheic. 

+ From some of the forms in higher numbers given by Kole it 
spheric a 8 hatte orga 

fdnitic berm was haz-bar or war-ber, i. €.2 2. 

E The Mandingian group preserves several of the varistions,—so-luy 
toh, ak, hota, boro, dele, daca in 8; sun seni, surain 5 sum 
incti 204, go-ra in 7; nue, solo dc, in8 &e, In 3ithas distinct Semitic 
‘tnd Nut Soy S4-FIAM, Sg BS ‘Him; 


dubia re be Bight nabaris eer Semisc 
Enna food in Bey tin, Berber, Bishan, Galla fe 
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‘Some specific instances of the reay ‘of forms for 3 in 5 will place 
neem verend doubt, Gadsago © karrango, (Nublan and Boral ute 
aan ers Earned Buayun moto lta Kelas the sme ware 

tion of the Semitic 3, but preserving the slender vowel, as in ke-ra~d Berb.s 
eigen thie, athe Ken: asin the, Zana coy 
" ‘tarro, tery tadela, Mandingian ea-raen (preserving the Semi 
Be fm fp inthe 82a eve). 8 inn 

hula’ t aN We lula 8, Non De-lany 
hud, ecto. Natu t-da 5, Dimblen’ te 
ge ll ng ny i ik, Ok 
ite get kon buena Ey Kent oko, Mandar eiove “(3 
Nash at Maniara, Qpparendy inthe Chala busin, whenee 
3 AE Go an eed cumecer) ie On be Se Be 
ina Pilea bal Dears this ayy be elther yor 2 closely” aed 
her dg ar ba naabers the. Hansa bea 0 (forbcul e, Sein 
Bree cfs belog. 2, but similar forms are common for $ and, ‘ula 
fool oh dso-we, dee in 6 (5, 1), Hentinglen s0-lu, Bo-ko soelo, Mbarike 
Sao Cohan: Wool isy-dom Nuf gr guctany thewe ate typed 
Sethe mone comooa forms save thatthe bilan ha. generally 0 and the 
Fee on coma aneny ey imbian, The w ofa cas well as the pref 
Bald at iva to have been derived omy tacts, taro, ta-tu key 
Saar sn Dein whieh the qui rot a genealy sender Poms, ny 
ri ko, ot ae ‘the bial eh Forms Sta ne dae Ei in 3, 
ane wena fey Daomey gry tore Baga, ° kee, 
siton Pudsey Beda Binds 
a) ty (m0 ty a 
seit Lipgan') form, an in the oer 
Swiduout he abil” 

‘The sibilant unit is found as 6 ( 8 for 3, 2) in the adjacent Bishari 6, 7, 
Band 9, in the forms su, she, se, - In 6 it has the form sera (1 A, ), 
the Semito-Zimbian form of 3. 

i See a Ue Tontalanit(vasabe to the wlan.) io 
seredidabotGarwthuen(® or for0a) creending with et af 
Fenn seam wk the 1 ot Gongh and Malagaay 0, Heyy ty 
beyptin congo ta, Unda work, Maran fo-koy Grebo me 

Teena sda, doy Marika nesc; no, Vel do-ado, Kako 
Jocdum, Kiamba ku-dom, hu-lum, 

FA crn fomy Kha-m-sa-te mato, Ary Khtcm-ish= 
a eee f Heb ke’m-as Mara, Khel Gary Kha 
Sa ean an $03 Kbtcnaha my hacmo-eah f. Chad, cm 
f Babyronin (Amines (Kaci 90), an-ta-ith-te, handy 
om i Hawg harmes-ta Cat h-mean Afton ne 
Fn Ene rea emus Arkiko, sim-im Berber amon, Bil, 
be and Te scan analy este Dal (Seo Semis Nume” 
ena tras which ae rally 9 (.€252) 088, % the aad 
ea ee ey band and ts vowel tae and. 

Heres Mlythe archaic Himyariso—appears to have 


ij 

















am,—the unit in the archaic 
rican’ forms of (3) su, ta, and 


























~ Thave not seen Lepaius's paper on the Bgyptian nomeral but it 
appees fen Bans relfenc 18 fas ha Egy tant Lepore 
Wee bea (for 2+ 3. 
ee Ce tan frm in the tun usm of Berber, Dalla, (08 Be 
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been early and wide ‘over North and Middle Aftice—pre- 
cag fo of cablan (eb ond in ature 2 
m (for 2) in the Dalla, Berber, ‘Timmsni and some. other’ archaic 
forms of the Semitic. 6° so-m, tam &o.—with n (for 2) in the 
Galle shust, Bhiho ko-n—and in several Mid-African vocabularies, 
Fulah dso-mi (dse-go, dso-me-go 6, i. ¢. 5,1), Dauku tso~ana, a-tso- 
‘ana, Dsarawa to-nan,” Mbarike then ath \du_mbendaucen, Besticen, 
‘Okculomo so-no, Mandingo gr sou au-Uike., Woloff dsu-dom,”dsi-rom im 
6,7 &, [Kinmba f-dom, ku-lum'1}, Felup fucto-gen, Fihem fetaby 
Dahomey ge. a-to, Nufl gr. atu, gustan &t “Ibo gr. t-80, to, 
Ham to, Aka-Izola, a-ra, e-ru &e. Brogba tthu ke, ee 2) 0 and fot 
“other examples of the wide currency ofo and w forms. To the Babyloe 
lan eu-su of 00 Colonel Rawlinson hos now enabledus to add su-unw 
(identical wih the 84 pron. pl.) tau-du 6, rucbu 4, suema-na 8. * 
(6.) Tho Galle end other forms with the final liquid n, ana, lu &o. have 
go wide range cht they zat He eonidered epuately od move fle 
op 0) Ko: 

















fr Sincy tn, aon Sumal, Gly Ko- Bho, borne yon Dane 
Xai, ta-no Suahelii-da-no Ki-Kambe (deen in 6), 2a-no Ki-Nil hey 
ten inG), ma-tarmu Makus, mu-sionu Ofudjent, n-hya-au Makonde, 


‘ei-tann ukiwani, eon Masena, (ann in 6), shi-nu Sofula (ta-n in 6), 
theo Mesumbik"d-a Buigen Bay w-ka-oo Nyumbans, tant 
Zulu, txla-ru,cha-iu Sechuana, hia-nu Kom, ta-nu Benguela, 

Kongo, Kambinda, di-ti-nu Mundjola, sa-nu Sonho, Bunda, 
Cnimancons, ai-to-ng:Kerapay, e-ticne, éti-en Karaba, o-ta-ni Btungo, 
to-ni Calbra, ve-tin Moko, Deion Kaylee, ba-tacn Bongo, tang: Biainy 
tong Pay (Daiomey) wena Akiyon, hocm Akin, tun Amina, 
e-nucm Fai, ue Ashanti, (probably trom mimacnu, mi, Di ee. being 
rela fbr, numeral ths gro), t-Bu, mou Ky soe 
fu Vei (the Ist element with o as. in Papal, Kevaby "Kern, 
Shiho and Dac) soe Sun, (the 2d clement with {as in some of to 
lower Nigerian and Gabun teria), du-Hi Sokko, do-t, lo-ln Mendi, i= 
fu Mandingo, nat Pes, to 1 lorly Jullunkan, ngwo-nu Kisei, 
aclu, a-ro Yoruba, 

‘The Hausa bina, bi-nr, Kashno bi-et, Kallobi vy-die, Mallowa ‘be-a 
strongly resemble some of the Galnn forms of the Zimbian di-ta-nv, vi= 
ta-nu, Kwallalifa has ba-k-mi. “In the Galla-Zimbian term the 2vot varies 
fom the sian ead dro t whe puter, tnd in Mandingo the common 
interchange of thesiilant and liquid. tokes place, solu, lolu. Other liquid 
‘varieties are given by Koelle, e-lan Penin, ili-ve Mandara, e-lon  Eafeny 
hovran Mbofon, (=Hausn bar, dial], Man Nyombona, bends Pika, fa-dd 
Bode, ma-ru, a-ru, e-ru, e-ri Yoruba gr., e-lu Igala, ba-nu Gun oelle 
also gives Bestane Nii, mi-tan Undaza, bo-tu Mfurundo, be-tal, weeta, 


Kongtan, 

"The Galla-Zimbian term in evidently cognate with the Semite-Li- 
yan iit 6, "with ‘the m 2 veplced,Yy" the 2. ‘Comp. Derber 
‘Saat, Kenn ucoy, Shillasutaos-t Tina toned tom at, tans 
‘at, Dalla u-su-me, Landomage-tea-m-ot, Limba ka-s0-f8&c. The Gulla shuen, 
{hd Shiho and Dad ko-ny o-no, with some of the imbian and wet 
































But this may be the remnant of a term like aum-o8 (see 0), 
+. On the prevalence of u, o, forms in the carlier Semitio, and their 
‘transference to Aftica by the Babylouo-Limiatic colonists, seep. 4, 
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fm terms, toon, dsa-en, tusen fe. have the same archaic vowel, "The Bas 

loan tO Ain cmp tomcat cage Stm ton. Ia 
Gilirdiatien tras Be 10 the Seah eee eee 
2 forms, ticm, tun, daca, tu-mean~ fc. Ualla fam. tiny, kucal ae 
‘Bimbian ; tann, tani, dson, dso-in other voesbularis. ‘The Gala forms 
suggest that tu-n, su-n &c. may have been contractions of lost Semi 
forms of tu-m, sicm, which took the nasal or plural post fx as in 2, in 
Plce ofthe slant(generaly fom). In the othdr Sombie and Raypien 
erms in which the combination Khi-m appears with the jitial unit yy the 
aibilan form, the labial has a final n (8 Sten —Da., 9, 10 Bg.) "Kamsinds 
has sa-mbi-nu 6, sa-mba-ida 7, Kongo ma-sn-mba-nu 6, a-taa-mbo= 
adi 7, ‘acme-nu 6 st-mbo-adi fy Benguela pavnda 6, perndu-all 
% The i ‘adi, ali, of 7 (5,2) is2. Bat the tinal nu, ndu of 6 is not the 
current 1. 


Te maybe aud chat both 6 and 6 are variaons of archaic forms for 1. 
‘he Zimblan suman, samba ooutine the setae qua Ft @ and te 
tame prefix and might appear tobe only an addtional rots. Theligud oe 
furs with both prefixes i easy sun, eroh ey mba rabuens aude 
She pero here aye Sith nd sent ab come 
renced.” There are remnants, “however ‘of snilar foras of 1 ani the 
Salogy ofthe oder Aton ajatemg, withthe use of te B farm fora? 
‘might seem to support the conclusion that both 6 and 6 were variations of 
{em fr Copper, fn, di en ty hen 

ie, Yano, parle, Wan, mois Jo, el, pur, p-tody fiat 
Bod ho, withthe liquid tome ft 2 ‘The Skibo vacation GP the Gale, 
Ko-n, is dendcl withthe Auman. 

‘ho prevalence of the liquid unit asthe radial clement in 9nd ite dant 
nd plural power have been notice ‘The terme fr 6 more often resombla 
‘hose for'd Gnd epesaly 3 than for}, and ie may well be tnt the tole 
Shad he fra eprprata o, bre a 0th nid ese 
tarly'« plural or onlcive meaning, an in is onigoal conden dead 
tras probably 3,2." The Gall Zimblan ane, eae tan tanuy tact 
ta-n, so-1u, 6-10, soi, lo-lu, no-no, e-laen, A-lten, are similar to the 2 of 
Bemitc shee, ihn, spon, acy, tery oh andthe. cognate Altea 
terms soe (Ziab,) harac o,but te ane forms the conn (2), 
Semitic, Zimbian Uy and'a coaparioon af ll the dilots render, nt 
Sha as 3 and ‘athe now art geval Cnt 8 ly 

d). af isi-ta-pa Zula, and rein aang the same form 
tS Vita dhe labial for’ In @ and itis preserved. as 10 athe form 

‘ba ‘The fornia similar to t-an of (0,) ander), and othe Babylonor 
Bepiian Sd pron, masoy sucray ue 
(e)._ The Agau ak-wa,ank-ua (-ma ptt a8 loo 1, sh-k-ea 9) 
ie tate ra)" Te pally a Sno of sak 

Generic 8 th, hehiaht bascbe-,hi-cha, 
05 adj dl-djy eka’ Nubia (comp: dik, 1, Darfur) 
txamples ofthe cotton double form of the Unit of unit and fe pst 
teed for 9 in Mara Gara, Nubia, and Abysinnian languages or (Qc Be 
¢.). In the aspirate form hu-cha &o, the initial unit hts the sume torm 

ie Arie and Hebrew 80 pon, (ho, hu) In the Googe hu-eu-goan 
6 euresponding ‘with su-su 00'cf Satylonian, i eaing it radical due 

1'(i-5, oo lncpons 7, 1c. 8 5, hos-pona 8, ie. 9,9 being the vame 

SeanomAisiean alan unit)” ‘he erm recurs in te Shabbe or Kakanda 
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cof the Lower Niger as 1, in the compound prefix hoos-war-of 3 and 4. 

Br {oDisbert This may be a form of the labial unit asin 3 
Sj pyle er al ota 9a 8, ot 

c. Worst, Wolaitza in 6(1, 5),7 (2,5), 

and 0 (4,5), ion Yangaro in 8. Se Ge Rita cuit dace 
Fe ee ametniay dered fom the sheen chemo, 
Bye Ceatrecton. I the fist 6 ngom-pu-n (5, 1,) ithas the same form, 
Booch iT, Dullum. it alo cove ia 7 of Ki-Xainba mon-se (8, 1), and 
XN (5,1)p and, with a form similar to the latter, im the 
Tromal fancaren (10, 1)and Brogeen 10, The Darfur wi-ng of 10 
(in29, 30 Ge) is the sime term. 

TD hime Mataguay- This term does not appear to be a Semito-Afti- 
aot itis ued th au Band a term fr, hand’ 
td the latter was probably its primary meaaing in eis 
274 SB Allan were apd ic istlan it atl curent for “dng” and “toe” 
emi, limi, Liam, lembu &e 

Foreign Affinities. 

‘The vavion forms of the most common Semito-Afrcan term, Kht—m, 
sor taeim moras, so-abo &e. are X, E- Aslan ko-m, Samaiads pom, 
tobe) sab, sum, aud Mongolian to-ban, tabu, in which the aba tan 
Schule qualiive postix, Foras with Bal nals ocur, tung, mun dc, 
Jr he clchaie Sejtho-Chinese or E. Asin, system a connection is ako 
Jane Me between these names fir Sand some of those for 3, The 
Stmotede and Monguisn sa-m, s2-bn, to-bun of 5, agrees with the 3 of 
hiner Soom, and Guocesian sa-m, at~mi; and the ‘Tungusian, tung-y, 

a, Kamschatkan took ke. (in 8, 0) ke. with the 3 of Chinese aan, 
¥ iy, Oem 2 ‘Monyolian kol-m, kor-ba &¢, ‘The 
Uenanand, Roseien 8, vieg, int, vie bing bie, lik eo. is 8 in 
Pidluh‘wiae ke, Japanee mite. ‘The Cavensian chu-ba, chu, 
Ba’, le aimilar tothe Jof Cancanan chi-b, sani and of Ugeian chu-d~ 
Sepa) Lorm ke, Theale ut of in Japuneo, 0a liko 
$ralto tie Heyy =. (a) snd the double form (f.), The labial unit 
(Gy ose aco Upvian snd Buskaran; end the Indo-European term 
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(Colonel Rawlinson inthe last no. ofthe Journ. of the R. Asintio 

Ihas corroborated the inference thatthe definitive in the uo, form 

‘uaitof the Semitie system both in 1 and higher” cozy um. 

3. {tis found in the Babylonian su of 2, Sand 00, tou of 6, and ru of 

4." The Babylonian 6 has a later form, and’ probably ‘replaced ‘an archaic 

‘one similar ta that preserved in African vooabularies, sa-mu, fu-mu go, t0 
‘he Egyptian aho-m 8, and tothe Gara thu-m, Bab. sa-ma’8. 

“Tho Himyaritioand Agau-Mundinglan sha-K-wa 8s not foundin names 
of faltbough proervod in Mandigin ro fr nd inthe Fuh 10, 

‘The carreat Bemiti forms for 3, thas, su-l4, shalo & Arab. Heb. 
‘hal, tha-th, ahi-sh, 50.0 Himyaro-Niotic, af similar to dhe mast prez 
Yale Atlcan tara for 9 und ‘They hare evidently spread from the 
upper Nilotic province over the est of Atria, Teplacing. the 
ire ania nutri frm wih the, pnt in mos of 
‘he vocabularies ‘which had previously reoeived it. Their use probably 
dates from the time when the liquid postix superseded the labial inthe 
Seif The dt parapet Himyari ony fom, which th 
spread as a centre, must have used this form both in 8 and 6, ‘The princi 
‘Airican aifasion of the t- t-n, tl ty Ir ea forms is distinctly referable, 
first to their prevalence on’the’ upper ‘Nile, and then to the greas Zimbian 
dispersion over southern Aftioe and Nigeria, including the Chadda province 
fsnd pare of Mid~Afrien conterminoys with the Niger and Chadds basins, 

‘ie mii Oi ts are W form appar o buve previously tread 
ayer northern Ac. Ito preence n Dalla (Bayan Berber, Shi, 
andi, Pula, Gadhga (fn 0) and in sero the Languages of th 
Benegambian coast (Tandoma, (imani &,) is thus explained, Tt is found. 
along the Semito-Libyan band frou the Persian Gulf to tho Atlautic, 

Six. 

In the Semito-Aftioun systems, as in, most other, the terms above 5 
tre repetitions or compounds of those of the lower series. Six is 6, 1, oF 
epi hart (Cat) ave os gh 9; ne 6 en sca 
or B dal. (2-5; 9, 6; 255). 

‘The Semitic Gis probably Idual, Nearly all the Aftioan terme are 5,1,— 
the 5 or the 1 being sometimes elided, » Some of the Kastern and- Southern. 
Zbian wea are (al); the they are 8 oy entation, or. 

Bea) sam or oe i yn. in dea 
tive nnd wniy with nomnnnt of the fblal pont ie has in 9 end and 
probably had in 6. See C. 

B, sie, sicta, ao-te,fom., scta-te mase. Arabic, shi-sh-shah mas, she 
shifem,, Heb, shi-tta mase, she-t fem. Chaldee, tsu-du, (su-su 00) Babylo= 
‘nian; sha-teid Gara, ha-t-id Mahrah, se-d-ist Amh,, se-d-ishte Tigre, se~ 
is Berber, shi-tta, shi-dda Hausa, sath Shillah, 2teda Kalabi, (= tst-du. 
Tab.) w-du Bode, setts Emghedes, seta Suabel, : 

"The unit oceurs hore ints double or fem. form, aa in the Himyaritie and 
sere Aun terns for 9 and, 16 probaly Ghigo be conairad 

5a quinary term, but a the seon . The eta 
‘ita pent to peers the gud lent ‘ttt ofthe Semi frm 
fof 9 (eerlevea Tigre, sa-ln-tha Ac. Ko.) The Darfur ste sunadik appears to 
hea double term; sta is the Arabic 8; san-dik is the Gallo- Zimbian 6 
followed by the Darfur 1. 
‘The Babylonian tau-du, Kalahi sudo, is link between the dentorsibie 













































and 
. r is },1. The sibilant unit 
EQrmreetay mmarin tna 
pea 
teatro ee 





Kool gives eft, mo-f, asthe form in all the dialect of thi group—Ake 
cTgala. E'S mt ce ah be gre ‘which fa us, ocd, 


GR tnd moto, ‘oko 1). It ithe dou 
skal prefix os in some of the Zambian forms of and indicates the 
curreney of forme hike mefe-t- ne Gadsage, heen 
Ribvfosund Velop hc. ‘The la pre ic Bund an, 2 in sovee Giae 
‘The double labial occurs in Zumbian terms for 2. The Calabar and 


E 
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. “husu-pona, hosa-pana Gongs (Wortts, Woliea) 1, 5. (1, 
Attough hon, nau is 8 (hoaea} hse lly rete 8 pie 





is 
5 
Bryce needa eaninsi SEO, 


) 
tatu Ki- Kamba (i-tetn 3), han-dahu, tan-dahu Ki Nike (hae 
thu 8), an-hata Masens, tan-hata Sofiia, ya-taru Sechuana, dan-tanta Gi= 
reg.’ hse arms are, 9, hin Si 2 
._.sa-macnu Angot, Sonh, Bonds, (See 5, A. 6.) panda Ben 
(oid), matin Kengo, Meera end a ne Rae 
ala Panwe (vata for vata 1), 
oetle gives several additional examples, and all in the W, Zimbian 
‘group, to which theterm appears to be contined,—Ri-sicmaena, Beancmachy 
ge-termaa-n, micst-mundy bastenminn, Dietomieni, peatemabuenvs, Thess 
‘ariations ate the same as in the Semito-Libyan 8, shiemacn thcan-ni fe. 
‘The Ambaric and Gonga form, sein, is dente withthe. Mutou da 
ion Ntere bise-mai-ni, Both are radically 3, the Zimbian dual based om 
ont of 3 pretvedin Heyyy Khosmeee ker Cada ae 
Atthe same time the s, ta is heunit found in 5 and the seound element taa-ny 
vm mbienw is similar to the Semito-Zimbian vas, was), bene bo, 
1K. (a). ma-tana na ui ma-dya Maku, m-eanayi mo medi Mudjena, 
vi-tanw no mo-si Makonde, thana mo-na Masambiki, nhyana na moji 

































Takwani, nkana-suna Nyambans, &e. &o. (Gand 1). 
(2), thu kat Kanab (51), tbo, i droped, day ‘Kerapay, = 
i, nesi-a Ashanti, 





atheists ua Sa 
iment yacee uate rt = 
aint i a ay ae 
Kiss (5, 1), dia rom-ben Woloff (61), RENTON 
(i). etal Kissa (tah 1, uo-taby Weetah Mend, ai-tah Pease, dso-wee 
reriary cfu Gn ov ae negeane ne 
crit Str Xo Rugg, 
cut ina fr ha yy eae 
ee into ie tl lk de 
nea as tee, me oay hare oe oaet of iy ne 
ru 3), _ Butit is more probable that mu-to-ma, n-to-b. isthe dental form. 
EAS gta dae piv, St vl al 
pee eet Cra. net asa na 
grip re, ant ogee Bae ie 
sien avy aman tr ie He Ss 
Her ci ng ay na Hele, ae 
aterm, he 
L. ssictapa Zulu; tupa here ta 6 apparently (8 A.) iat i the 
aki operat 8 eats 
ta Shangalla, 1, (me-te-ma 1, mi-te-l, Gallata-ha, Himyuritic 
Teasing Ca 
‘bali wal Dselane (2, 84: e, 24 8, bali 2, ba-ta 9), 
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Obs. on the Distribution of the terms. 





the 


‘in Gonga and a few of the Chadda- 


oa 


quinary. 


languages, 


the Afvian terms are 
Wea 
nd 
hs 
‘none 
The 


ac 
pall’ 
as: 


fubian Yoo 
form 


pel 


lotic or 
is the Nilotic liquid 
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the 
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A, sabe, sa-ba, fem,, sa-ba-ta masc. Arabic, shi-bea mage. she-be,fem. 
halos, ha-bocid Manmaby shuca’ Gar, ahu-brete gre, miclinct o-buet 
Anuhaei’, su-biin Davin, ‘sa~ba-ta,she-bncta idga,so-ba Sul s6-% 
sand Berber, sha-shef, sofe-ch Retin, [20-3-ph Koskarian). 
Fhe mba fore nae: ew iat the Sie ae 2 
co gr. (Gaboon-Cameroons) sa-mba, se-mbe, sia-mpfit, (1. @, Sa, Se, sim 
trom lian 8; mbo,nube hom mtastby, bes) Mt tebe Carn 
ten Des in tori 6h, 3 1y tam'3i. €29, 9% be 2); Ndob scan 
(Ga-n 5, mbe, be 2); Bute ta-bam; Yasygua to-mva, (nto 5, miva 2); Dahome 
gr. te-we (acto 5, owe, eve 2); Konizo-Angola gr. sa-miboadi,” sa-mboat 
Semin stemnbod, triad, abou ttn, zn, aaetabids bie 
tsa-mbodin arm, laen torn fee. 5 binds, wos, bao, bilo, 
bol, miol &c. 2.” Te terme are composed of the tint or mone 
slehnent of 6, and of 9 in te fll fon 
“hall more prevalent. GalloZimian_ form preserves 6 uncontmsted. 
_mavana na "ut moi (3nd). Atak, eaanacievie Malan, 
stand na viri Makone, whyaan na ivi Mokena, thane pi” Sian? 
big wekana-ti-vere Nysinbaig, haunt Zi tena-pelt Maat, fam 
na ill Kiriman, fe. Koelleyves for Azainaa dean named (teanbes 
re2). Inthe Moko gr. liuaeke has df-tune-ba, ‘The forin is also coma= 
Ton in the adjacent inknd- or Chadia-Aigertan tongues—ton-t-bari, 
nesent-fa, tsinelele, e-daon-efs, De-tann-iwo, tarida-ra-mol, ton-ifi, Ontone 
fafa, &e..” Nudliu the mmo prov. lus gustoaba, tnieaba, ato-aba, Okuloma 
Sova, Ham toro [to-re-ba Unley Mundinglan sole-fr, oli, 
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Ys proserve similar forms, 
sera-ma~b, Bishory 6,25, the SemitoeZimnbian soo 8 for 8, a8 in 6, 8 
9; m1-62 from mal) Comp Mandinginn sorn-pere. 
tomr-bay to-r-b Gallo, Wdu-bah Dalla, Kosondu Nubian, tu-l-ue 
Bornuis to-r, kono is the Semito-Zimbian $'(1, 2}, ba and du2. 
‘mel-nene Dankali, mel-hen Shilo, bar-de’ Dalla; the 1st element is 2 
felled Nubios, mar‘ bo Tual; te 2h merely the asl and dental pot? 








‘Phe Zimbion sa, tn, of st-mba, tan-m, ta-be &o, is the sa, ta of tacn, gan 
eo. But the. Beit samy Titey any ality shen, se difors i fom 
‘hough notin rot, from the drat element in the current Semitic 6, Klin 
Fhe Buy the “Afbican forma in 6 -, wi, tu, preserve examples of the 
= fie) genes Tangi-ta Shangalla, le-nga-ta, o-m-ta Agau. 


‘The Mid-Nigevanlo-bai contraction ef the Boko sblo-p-ta 2 0-0 
being a Chaddi-Nigerinn and andingin frm of ‘the Semito-Zimbian 8 
‘tnd Zimbian 5. Mundingian has solo-fere ee. 

0). "la-pona, lo-puna, oa-fun (2,5) Gonga; the Gonge, Agua and 
Galina of (5.6. 

‘G., miona Ki-Kamba, fang-ahe Ki-Nika, The labial 5 aa ind (6. 
G_) withthe sibilant 2. 

Bolom ge. mens-tain, Mandinge woro-ela, woro-nlo, wo-ela, Grebo gre 
mileso, tim-leso &c., Mpongwe ora-genu. 

‘Tho sibilant 6 (8) with the labial pretx_ occurs in some of the Nigerian 
youtilarioy bral ela (2) Rela eu Pik} me-d -0 e 
‘gala (5), pardsi-na pulo Bola gr, 
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nabi-shana Kusfi, 2, 5 ; shana is the Galla-Zimbian 5, and na-bi a con= 
ee bet by tka waked Haus (6,2), Keshia 
: i Hawa (6,2), Kwa 

har intwt (9,3) and Hasse berks, ake, Hosen ke 5, (Boruiuepis 
EE om Malagusy  aform of @ similar to eeveral fn African 
dareuages Fn ae 1 (2 daa od theres copaat with ake 

He eke uaa a cod be?s The taf Nalgunyetes ot 
Sevption ft, aod thealied Afdean termo, are similar Tosae’ ‘Tt tiny 
however be 5 in a Zimbian form, bi-tan, fa-tob, (3 bi-tatu, Ba-ta, besdy 


fren be 
Tr" glad gi fade (6 and). 
(be. onthe distribution of the terms. 

‘The full forms curren in most ofthe Ziman vocabularies cannot hare 
teat deal ea the contrected Semide ones, “They represent the sr 
Chul Semitic forms, and preserve both the ‘orm of 5, 
fren kesand e-n he.” They former Keeps ia place in the common Semiie 
S towellanin 8, and belonga tothe era ofthe Bgyptin 3.” The latter be 
fonga tothe em ofthe current Serato Zinbian @ and Ziman 6, and ep- 
Deus to have spread from the epper Nile (Bubar, Gals.) 

Eight. 
Most of the terms are quisary (5,9). Some of the Zimbian are 
sar, yme ae (dal) d's fede 10s : ie 
at fem Yo manna, Abi, shemeak 
.thectpot-eh fon. Hebe, te-man-je mata tata fem. 
Tiviaoel Matra nem Oto abosatte Tigre we-minet Amare, 
vanes shimnin-ta Gunga, the'man-ia Derfr, shen, ah mn, he 
Bete Bespin ten er, ecm Sil 
kbeepa:deserwn, maiiag-we Mandinglan gr; 3 or 6, 3. 
mba a, 39 ‘(ou for 8, mi 3). Provably the’ term isthe 
tune tah mih my bea cancion of er emma «ain 

Crnadhetza-dicet, se-de-id Gall, Saumali, (3 of Galle &e., Semi= 
tio) ahi-danvhe Kallahy s-dda Kwlllf ses Soe” (Gala 
sep neds), sett Soke, sort Mandingo. 

Rinbian tad Mandingian forme te Alan i a-re 
ro Nyamban, tonona-are Matatan, daowe-tat Fu- 
Hy rea Line ea wl-mecare . 

ib baese Dans, beh" Shibo Th ia dul, eal beng @ 
oat, "Weis te common labial term for 2 found in the Galle faaily in 
Bd The tlgy ds 8 Se meter The wn af the 
Bithal mals. 2. 

a og Shane ‘ergho te, se-ghacts, sochoot, so-te Agan, 

"Soe Er The Nubian form of sara is also found without the preposed 
5 Paseo ge lh, Dalla, 8; oon, which reuein 8 and 0 ie the forma 
of 5 in Shiho dc. kon. In quedah for sette 8 the sibilant becomes guttuml, 
ee cones ae Gonea, (3,6). ‘The mame form of 3 

hopes, same occur a8 
‘he unit ia’ hasu. 9 is eam Sc. 
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>a mtarerane tacts 
byt Base mami 
sak ees Unk tnt tg inn 8 6a a8 
ware (s metra ma near Milan wneud 
Speen raed Gale Zla ny my yore 
sg atl Ha pe eh rh, ay 
eed hm a Wl ang A ek 

a nan gh As My Eo ee 






















nia Ki-Kamba, Bo-naeni Zulu, kieents 
1) naena Kemabinda, ane Soaho, na-nak 





snples ofthis form, e-ne-ne Aleg y nee 

‘Basunde fc, cores ghele fc, kc. 

. toba meni-mbina Zaku (10 leas 2). ‘his is 

in fol ee a8 mmr 2 ‘Bina i 

‘4 (Tukrwaniy Mondjoln &c.), but itis here evidently» corruption 

Bary (iene Seohuata hora thenoaua mo-be a fotol nthe sie 

ig er pt nj fe 
as mbox, boab, po sab, mpuo Mundjol,poamo Mute 

sant, Wecin” Nol, foley fs fom ft, 0, Maan oeiud tee Mako 

{G10 (a contraction of 2 trom 16). 

(Qevomrmbl Butangu (10,2) 20 F- 

‘ongo-Angola nake, nuk, bi-nak, dinnake, This appears to be cone 
esctogof 2,10. Bangan has haut 2, kila-a-nok 2, h-lak 10, 
Th danda-fedu Ngedsin (fuda 4), fvfedu Karekare, pordo Fike (4). 
GT. dogas-oo Baghermi; 894 (dogur-mi is 9,1 €. 5,4). 
(Obs nthe distribution of the terms. 

Considerable variety is manifest in the modes of forming... The moat 
‘common is the quinary, The Semitic tm. prest.ve che aitilo-labial 3 

Heyl. The NiloNigeran band bas both ths form aud Whe vy 
2 en Se Zit, a 

not of Zambian derivation, ”The cognate Zimbian & (of Nubian oxgin) 
$Falso found in some of the Zimbian term for 8. 

‘Dual form are fornd in Bait Nlotic vocabulariey in MideAfienn sna 
in Went imbian,, The las. are_ referable, not to the cura 4 but tothe 
double form found in some Chaddu Nigerian and in, the @ Yoo 
fulures, ond preverved uo inthe Yangero nan-gir, 1t is ,the Semitox 
‘Nigerian naw form of 2. 

‘The forms 10 less 2, and 10, are only found in a few Zimbisn dialects, 
‘hey are too rare to indicate any specie efhnity with Asiatic lan, wares 
‘which possess such forms, But ty render it probable that the arehele 
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Senito-Libyan system, like the Soythis, used diferent modes of 
ing the avers above, bere the rms’ for them became Sone 
ound coamctek” Thanx mas potbly 8, land 97-eeven 8) 
2; 3 from 10; 6,1;—eight 5, 3; 4, 4; 6, 2; 2 from 10. In some 
{il Vocabularies two’ forms are il cement @.g. Tiwi bas for 6 witan 
Karmen 6,1, ande-tan-tar 3, 3. 

Nine. 

Most ofthe terms are quinary (6,4). Some are 10, 1, or simply 1,5. 
ee a a eR 
vst! fom, tata mase. nate, 

Hak, rab maise'tahfa fe Chase foil aay "Geray toe 





it African: i, 8e &o.) 
std aaah Raa ange Oo 
‘The most common West Zimbian term is 1 (or 1 abort of 10), die 


be ty a-bo, asbog, a4 
Tah vo ob Sate. Wall ene er focad ta Becetane, bese woe 


met Geom ere bene tices 
: sob (1,10, ) Ham 


Sis ewes 1)y Akurakura osue-atob (1 
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‘The Budoma heli-gar, Bormul legar appears to be 4, 2_(Buduna eral 
eM ealns polcich andthe olne 00 fr © vce the kame 
‘is ele-gale, Udom alegale 8 i €. 9,5, ene, be-led, 


Ten. 


‘The archaie full form of the Semito-African 10 was 2, 9(j, ¢. 2d 5. 
2 bane Z) few examples ar tl extant matin Silay 

-m-bnd. Pika, di-sin-yane Pepe bela bue, Di 

cornea form we eran ee 7 - 

(i) &-sba-r fom O-aera-ta mase, Arabic, a-sira-h rase, e-8e fem, 
obese) sored Babylon may wef Cale, wed 
Mahrahy faboried Gara, aa-r-te Tigre, esr, nse Amharic, aahi-ra e-s-t 
025% andes the cotmaon Aizen 20 6 (aly thd bia 8 (or 3 3) 

m8, and as the common 5 (dual), ond Sin 8 (for 
ota hat in’ the ae Seite pen bath fa 8 ea a 
eben race caveat for, wt in ABie." Forth tin fms of 
(ahaeo'banda). 

(panda) men-t, mnct, me mest, mete Beyptian; 8 
onl. "This is ‘the othor Semito-AtHean 5 and. in a consmucted form 
(sho-men-t sho-me-ti ke, 3, Bg susmuvs 6 Berber ‘es, thicman, she- 
thon to, 8 Nomi h-mon’ gS. "The fll form io rind by bpper 
Nilotio: languages and as both the m and n forme ooour in the saane 
lect, T place them together. 

fuantin Bishan, f-bion Dank tucbosn Shiho, to-mo-n Kusfl, tae 
ma Woratta, Wolaites, di-msaga,dlm-nu Nubian, tun (in 40,60 de.) 
— {in 80) sua try dun — 2 te ) (in 2 Sh 

tam (40, ima (8, 70, 80,00) Danka, t-mou 
$2 ian, ites “Akuma Oka dom) do-m, Malo rtm 
Sorakol, to-ng Mandingo, tasn Vel, Jllunkon, (tan. 6 Zimbian) ta-ng 
Ser a aka torte Himamuny” (ormet }, Asha, Punt ede 
‘Amina, Akim, we-dw Akripon, te Bia. 

‘The ‘Fulah tak-posa-po, Karubali hok-pa isthe ame form of 9—Him- 
‘yaro-Nubian—that is found in the Mandingo gr. 

1t is remarkable that while the forms of the Southern Zimbian 
dials adhe tothe Gall varety both inthe intl element and. poe 
fix, the mort prevalent Weet Zimblan and Sudunian’ term returns {9 tha 
Semitic form of 5 in both. ‘The ful form is proserved in mar-kum Tibbo 
(2,5), mulo-go, lo-gaumi 8. B. Zimbian, kosmi Suaheli, Ki-Niks, ‘Take 
Gran tase” olka, Angoio, Mundjol,Kambindy ocr Ki-Kamabo, 
Beki-mi Mudjans, ‘a-kuemi Makondo, i-kusme, ko-mi Nyambans, 
‘-shu-mi Kosah, shu-me Sechuana, ku-i Benguers, kwu-ni Angola, shus 
mii Sonho, shu-nhi Bunda, i-to-mi Mpongwe, e-ki-me Kongo. 

Inthe Moko group, the initial particle has the variations 4, 1, x, 6) 
ate demi et em, Ey gu min a id 
coeur in Sudanian voeabularies,mar-Ku-n ‘eo-ma, gonma 

ma His, They oocur alsin the Chadda-Niger prov. hem, Dsara 

fob Anan,” o-ta-be, e-tacbe, 2arbe Kora, Kosh Hun, "w-ko-b, n-ko-t 
Yoagus, dautm Mandare (in 2 &o., mickum Unduza, They are also 
found in the Senegambian “prov,, Limba ko-f [=Ko-b Ham], Baga tom 
fat, to-fi-ta, Ashanti gr. oAkt-rd, Rus 

“The guttural forms depart not only from the Semitic 10, but from the 
‘imubian 5, and approsch to the Semitic guttural 5, Khasi, of Kha-an-iby 
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Kbu-m-ise, But the vowel of ‘he intial is the archaic. Semito-/ 
‘Vof chedefinitive and unit (hu, au, ta &e.), asin the N. African form of the 
Bemito, sum kc, ‘The orgial of the m form, in all it vase ip 





fhe emit ibvan guttural dental or tnd unit as 

$5 wel by bial or araie ‘od in’ some’ cues 
aba ol are ga 

Fe a re Gallas tal appar to be dan to. of Pho 

Zinblan By, with the guttural prefixed. sae danas es 

‘he Gala tem withanother. 

va), moo-ku-a Shangalla (6 in the common Himyaro-Niloic 8 


form, See 5,4) 
“n) chika Shangallay Aga tacks, sucka Agau,ta-cha, Ganga (Ib), 
Te eels Epfeerved int lge umber of 
br st tn fing. Taal re 8 ea, 
‘Landoms Soko gr. t-wom fe era eee “ack iad 
a mara leva ma be 
Seer, oko gr, Lom [rue NE i oad ta 
cee Nob wu, wuom, owum, Abe wum, Neo yur, Tiwi 
me om x Hane), Atm (Chadde Si Ni 


fs, ep, et, 0, by hala feels 
Pree Nigenan fer hie frm, Pesos Reh, a, ig 
Fadl eta; tovo be. 

The TRL gaa mewn, e-wa appears to be the double prefix of tho 


Ginbian 2. 
nage rt, put, Moko bu-1s a fll fora of the, Ziman 9, 
ices Mane scent SE. imblan mls, W. Zbian bul, bor x, 
fine rege rn gre ‘ot, alae 
occur fodingian jn Pongo, pin, 
un, 5 amu 5 Creer corre erm nis 9)” Un Gn bans 


(bad 5, bi 2 in Zimb.), 


















fa fm Ae corlnd chat wan he ne 
Mant 8 and 10, fe may. Ue core Pee ee 
Beart of te oldest Semitic slone ofthe Mile. 

hw be efor of 2s roby of the mame age 
cra wt ott En yard appar have been 
sgt te eer ke torm, of, 8, snd 10 probebly Deca 
Sm fs 

da principal erm of a Ieading Semtic nation ut a later uct pecod. As 3 38 
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Fee ee eta adie ee rad oer a Ai 
fve Bishan and gyptinn, and to bare aprend over al Afton, 
ssi hrowzh the Zintlan toorements: AO canst at. ou tne heve 
fee feed by the leading. omide natin otherwise it would not now be 
Goand in TO” In Oat became the principe Nil Zmblan term, For the 
omic race adhered tothe m form, but the some African tribes that had 
{sloped the ny form for 8, used ith 8 alo. In 10 while the Seoies have 
ved the’ F form, most of te Athos have adhered o the elder 
‘ofthe Egyptian 10 and Semito 3. 
Soumany oF Ixransxon 
1, The Semitic and the Aftican numer systems are emnnected by 
common atch bai and by the wide Gifusion of ater dlaletis names 
Sn firms in eflrent era, Tey ave tus in lange sen, dalecta of one 
fhotheraystoa. The dalete modifestiqns ave bees great aad rr 
Doated, 22d the reult that each ofthe existing ayatene i Very ieeular 
2. nthe mother aystem the current deities were the numeral eer 
ses elisa tn nti ‘amerl apts 
ey frobubly etaied. that power of distingwahing. the gemus of the 
fuigelnive which they pometed as defniiven. ‘The system originated 
falanera wien the monde defintives had not brcome canerete, and 
hun they int be freely compounded, The basis -was tiaary, "The 
Tunesof higher munbers were oblined not only” by addition uty 
Tnuleplieac, andy when the denary sae was, skatmed, by ubtrecton 
Bios the meade of indenting the higher numbers appear t have oo 
femained erbtrory—so long probably, an the diferent elements retaloe 
Ther entity ‘with che contmiondeiicives, and were not canereted in 
the compounds and pionetealy” units and. modied sas to become 
ate words. in Whi ste each number admitted of being ex 
Ped tverat modeg-"ie uy for example’ arin with th 
Einsa of the object, ‘while the definitives preserved their original appli 
cating, and eftrwcrds arbitrary, while several genic defiive gat 
fire carrenty—and sy being thvee-threo, twice threo five-ome. The 
Fil double sees was (1) 1.5522 for 33,2, fora 8% for 9; IL) 
Br ar 395 for 6 B25 for7; 9) oF 4,4, oF 3, 1, fee 85.654) orb 
5, 8, ok 1510 fbr Os 2,0 fr Fo. Inthe concrete aye the mame 
By} elt generally a form gf 3 became the mot maparant an frm 
Er tatao repfemntedbethe radix of he quinary names inthe second sere, 
Se rn of alec change cond in pradual pperhment of 
th i naps td ri en oti 
to separate or in ‘words ith te lw of one or more of the 
hapobent root, and inthe eubyitton, forthe ntive dslstc names of 
Stee borrowed’ from the languages of afuental ties. Thi. proces 
Gleroyed the orginlhomogenciy of the aysem i every dibct and 
Stdoood each tot eres of term hog only am obcure ora sigh ey 
re dn thoce Aftran diets in. which the namin 
edly quinary, Some Gsiets stil possess "amore 
hen one nate forte ame ianber, ‘Thus ‘Darou has three words for 
Senior lage and. pel (Bier in Dusrgode, fst) and iwi Bs 
Yeo for witan-kamson, 8, Ly and acta 0, 
7, "When the numeral names becume concrete and independent, they 
took the current defintiveprefzes and. poste of each dialect, and 
Dow source ef divemity and of phoneig chioge was this introduced 
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Teele y semen tes er, bearers cone and 
and 


fontruction Of the compound has sometimes merzed them in the root, 
‘sometimes substituted them for it, New definitives have in certain 
Gialecta been syperadded. 


“4. In their present condition the forms of the numerale vary. greatly, 
Tn genera they are pyeplable compounds in which the sere des 
st "The archate root compound, or compound of 
Mabie in many of the groupe, but in some 3 has 
Contracted into ® rooncsyliable. Its form hes suffered great and various 
Spades rendering the crete of the names Gift cd at 
e3 uncertain, 
B., ‘The Semitic system isthe last remnant of dialectic group. Tt 
could not have atisined form without changes having taken 
place in diffrent dialects which influenced each other. “In Africa several 












"Two well marked sages ofthe ancient Semitic system are disclosed by 


the Aftican numerals. "The second or later appears to heve Been un an 
Shi frm of he Babylonian and mart, "Ht ventiges re chieiy 
found in Northern Affica including the Nilotie province on the one si 

fand the Senegumbian on the other. Some of its forms penetrate deeply 
ato Mid-Aftien and are even found to the south ofthe Delta of the Niger, 
‘The first or older stage appears to have been that of the mother formation 
uth of the Senile and” Afi systems, Both the archale Sonite 





syste 
tnd the pre-llimyarc or pre-labploie Aftioan are referable to it. Ths 
{itfuened ofthe Iter ine ie ‘marked in the Abyesiuian langue 
gen. That of Arabic is sight and evidently moder. 
‘The deintives enterng into the (Affi Semiic, numeral aystema 
prefies and poetfizes fe. 


wie eee and ay 
he aban and aayran, 
to the lic wi, fem. inthe Semiice_] 
tome archaic mate formrand’baving, tea root fe appeation in 
Be Rae artis ores tate Render yen enpuages i vatiun 
tia porto costo ta toys ans 
Sipe for fy sy oat ese, ~ 4 hu, By cy =A, hy 
‘ti, i-ta, th eth, they wat ih, ta ; in compound forme, fom, rat, 
So carte eat weie'd hes gl ce-am, am, ony honey 
=, nn, oie, = ph pea, . 
pe terea be Denkall the Gaba ces Born Ztin-nnd’ ala. 
gers a ah Ca "mr freon Berber td Le 
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3. The Inbia,—a Srd_ pron. in Pgyptian and Gonga; demons. a 
gah ssh te tlatin bis tpt © poly Basia fee 
Spurge and elie) chke sma aud mat: re in Sel 

ibyans Teas a, force in Zimbian, but iis alo an portant sing. deb, 

Tn Zia che gud (2) ‘and thesia (2) sound interchange dis 
lecticaly to considerable extent, ‘Thus the def. pref. i 2, of 
Decome te and in Sechuans. In the Semito-Libyan aystom also Land 
Speer fo ave orginally poate ech ater. 

Sin the numeral sysente the same. def, occur, and with similar 
‘yoriations.”Semito hes in 1 the forma tia, ‘kha, hi and ta (Lim), in 
Ta"Aian forms lo hy 5 In the fre my yt thy 8, Soy 
Afri they ay thy Ke 2iy he, buy in 9 tho forms tha, sty aby 
{tae ahiy a, ty‘AfFin ke, ha, so 9, to; im 5 the forms kha,” hoy by 
‘Affien tut, iu, He, an, a; ia 6. the forms ai, shi, she, tau, ma, hay — 
‘Alien alvo ‘se, 80, 2, 2 initial element,—ta, te, sh, ¢, du, ‘fbi is dag 

5 yay A si oy aha fa 

ats ka 8 i aha, a 2 a, Ke, 
fn A i ai ker nos ate 
the. same definitive occurs but less requenty, 
‘ve variations ure tmlar to the Semiti, but broud forma are more come 
‘mon than slender ones and contracuna tnd inversions are rarer. Broad 
rina are also preserved ia some of the Seatic dialects and they appear 0 
re been thowe of the archaie Semitic and of the primary Sexlto-Afrcan 


loner 

"Tine liquid}, n, x occurs in the Semitic ® in the forms na, ne, in, 

yobs Amy, By sn oI AE an a uj ond, 
"iy Inthe Aft Ton tu much more common, 

3 "he Jotial occurs es the fot elament in the nm, Seite 1 Wa) a 65 
‘as the 2 element in the Byrypuan 3; athe 24 element in the Semito-ige 
(aroaically inthe Lt ao, a8 the 2d element in the Soo 
‘mlte'0; as the 2d inthe Semitic and Bg, 1” and 8; and an the Tot in the 
Big. 10. ‘Teappears to have been secondary or servile only in the original 

Cia, —coauring bth pretixually and pony. 

8. One, The radical detinitives of the unit in Semitic and all the Afris 
can languages ur th spire fc. and the liquid; and from the forms and 
Sinvibotion ii probable ha hey were oily vito of each oi 
Theformer in asp gute aud dental forme, i the Semitic cardial, In 
‘Arion it is also the ‘om, Nilotic and Zimbian root, chiefly in sibilint 
frm, but dental and putiunal suo aecur, Mae lige in proverved in the 
‘Rraie ordinal, andi found in-Afsea fa the Agan gr Boro and most 
Of the Mid-aftican and Nigerian languages, 

bad yaya ett vel fda Sit, Ee, 
tian, Berber, Wublan, Bornui and most of the Zimbian tongues. Some of 
‘the iatter acd some of the Niloticand N. Africanlanguages take otherpre= 
Bava doncal, guttural os Tt in probable tha in the olgst form of the Semi 
E2KAiom ystems the prefix or seperate def. varied with the ubstantive, 
‘Portixes algo occur in several ofthe systems.” An example of the use of 
fhe blaloth asa prt, and pot. is preerved in tho Shangolla me-ta-may 

“fo. ‘The ‘pimary Toot of 2 the guid. In the Semige eysten. 
it tna coly the Hbilgne prefix in 2. ‘But ehe labial ia preserved inhi 
Aimntory Jar? ker “in!Afvicn systems Se hos the fll ange of prefixes 
mor Zn Ai ete moat coms a i tppat oa 
Haass the carder Seaitie, ‘he plural sppcion'ef te hgud apps 
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to have arisen from its use es the mumera] 2. 
‘Three, The names for 3 are compounded of those for 1 and 2, and as 
a consequence, were capeble of being varied to e considerable extent. 





“Fieeis3 (or, 3). Semisohaa the A 
ite guttural form. Egvhas the dental form, but without the labial postf., 
1055) ovine, hj without he ct Te al lm fon 
3 frm nd roe my Sex 
cai che pases tie ve erie). 
‘Adfan tages, warble tan form, but Wid tee ompions Os 
mea tages resale at wi 8 
Affcan 6 gir 3 or ‘ta Gadsaga and the West Ziman group 


‘Seve, 6, 2. Semitic bas 
8, and not’ the guttural as i 
Sogate ga Sees hogan Aas 








15, 9 in Semitic (A) and most of the African languages, Dant~ 
‘od several Zimbian dialects have 4 (dual) ; and a few of the 
Inter have 10 (for 2, 10). 

‘Wine, Semitic 3 (dual), C form, The Afticun forms are 4, 5; 5, 
and 1 (i €.1 from 10). 

‘Ten. “Semitic 5 (in the B form of $) for 2, 5. Nilotie and N. African 
generally have the A form. — Many vocabolaries only retain 2. 

‘The general Asiatic afinities of the numerils,the relations which 
Sndieate amongst the diferent groups of the Semito- African alliance, an 
‘the licht thrown by them on it history, will be considered st the conclu 
sian ofthe glossarial illustrations, 











